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Desktop Video Production 


Introducing the $199500 
Color-Space II videoboard 
for the Macintosh I 


Discover Desktop Video Production™ with 
the remarkable, revolutionary ColoreSpace II 
video board for the Macintosh II. Just as 
desktop publishing allows Macintosh users 
{0 save time and money as they produce 
much of their own graphics and publishing 
needs, Desktop Video Production will 
do the same for their video production 
needs. ColoreSpace Il enables users to 
produce professional quality training and 
sales presentation video tapes in-house. 
Color+Space II comes bundled with 
VideoWorks II and is compatible with 
all Macintosh software. ColoreSpace II is 
a single card, which can be used in place 
of the Apple Macintosh II video board 
and features fully Macintosh II compatible 
video graphics. 
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Auto-Genloc Video with 


Graphics Overlay 

ColoreSpace II allows you to synchronize 
your Mac's graphics to the incoming video 
signal, overlay the desired graphics and 
text, mix the two signals together and dis- 
play the result. ColoreSpace II features 
full RGB mixing of the incoming video 
signal. While competing products simply 
encode the Mac’s signal to NTSC and then 


You can input with almost any VCR, video 
disc, camcorder or video camera and out- 
Put to any standard home or business VCR, 
large screen projector or other video 
recording and display devices. 


Keying Color and Video Image Mixing 


Color+Space II's Keying Color feature allows 
any of the Macintosh I's 256 colors to be 
selected as transparent to the incoming 
video signal. This permits the creation of 
titles, animation and other special effects 
over the incoming video signal to produce 
Custom video taped presentations. Other 
special features which help you to produce 
professional and often Startling results 
include translucent graphics, so viewers 
can see the incoming video through the 
Mac’s graphics for an airy,“ghostlike” effect 
and dimmed video background which 
dims the background video signal to pro- 
vide a subtle backdrop for the Mac's 
graphics. 


mix it with the incoming video signal for for the location of 
Image Digitizer output, ColorsSpace II first decodes the 0 d eal 
ColoreSpace II will capture and digitize incoming NTSC signal to RGB forhigh reso- y ur nearest Cf, 


incoming, live video images from up to 3 
software selectable video sources in as little 
as 0.3 seconds for monochrome and 1 
second for color These images can then be 
manipulated on the Macintosh II with 
appropiate graphics software. 


lution utilization by the Mac. Then, after 
the desired effects are produced, the result- 
ing mixed signal is then output as both 
RGB and NISC video simultaneously so 
you can see, on your video display, what 
your VCR is recording 
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How to use this supplement 


BY ANITA MALNIG 


n this October 1988 edition of Mac- 

WEEK’s Graphic Arts Supplement, we 

address in detail many of the ideas our 

premiere supplement introduced in May. 

We look closely at the needs of the pro- 
fessional designer, production manager and 
artist, and those of their clients. Even though 
a business person can do production on the 
desktop, in many instances it’s advisable to go 
to a design professional. Therefore, we give 
you hands-on information to make informed, 
educated decisions so you get the desired 
results. With the in-depth analyses of various 
graphic arts processes this supplement offers, 
we hope you gain a deeper understanding of 
what the Macintosh can and cannot yet do. In 
addition, we focus on some areas that have 
advanced significantly in the brief time that 
has elapsed since the premiere supplement 
was published — namely color pre-press, 
scanning and color printing. 


The division of the book. We've broken this 
supplement into four main categories: step-by- 
steps, technology issues, design issues and 
profiles. These articles are intermingled but 
clearly marked. If you choose to read all the 
step-by-steps at one time, for instance, they're 
easy to find. Additional sections are a look 
forward; Product Information, which lists 
alphabetically by company all the products 
mentioned in the supplement; a glossary; and 
a lighthearted end paper. 


STEP BY STEP. The step-by-steps 
take you through four creative pro- 

jects and detail the processes. Each clearly 
delineates how, with the Macintosh, crafts 
people can depart from traditional methods 
and achieve remarkable results. Frequent 
MacWEEK contributor Lawrence Stevens 
takes us behind the scenes at Los Angeles- 
based Eisaman, Johns & Laws for an account 
of how the agency produced a finely honed 
slide presentation for the San Diego Zoo. The 
thinking behind the making of the slides is as 
illuminating a look at professionals at work as 
is the creation of the slides themselves. See 
Page 12. MacWEEK Senior Writer Connie 
Guglielmo examines a unique use of Digital 
Darkroom by photography expert Tom Reid 
of San Diego. He restores old, damaged pho- 
tos (we all have a few of those) with exception- 
al clarity and integrity. This story begins on 
Page 26. 

Randall Kincaid, who wrote about typogra- 
phy in our May supplement, writes about a 


portrait of one artist by another, Pioneer Mac 
illustrator Mick Wiggins produced our cover 
portrait of 20th-century industrial designer 
Raymond Loewy. The steps and trials Wiggins 
went through address the creative process, 
regardless of medium, as much as it address- 
es Wiggins’ expert manipulation of his paint 
program of choice, PixelPaint. See Page 41. 
Our final step-by-step takes an in-depth 
look at a still-evolving, very exciting process, 
that of animation and video production. Video 
director Jamie Krutz worked with the New 
York-based agency Karp, Newton, Van Brunt 
to explain KNVB’s lively animation about 
the possibilities of desktop video. It’s not 
easy to do Mac animation, nor is it easy to 
“show” animation on the printed page. But 
KNVB did the animation and we show you 
how, starting on Page 84. 


TECHNOLOGY ISSUES. As we 
stepped back and looked at the 
swirl of emerging technology in graphic arts, 
we decided there were several prime topics on 
which to concentrate. Color is one: color sepa- 
rations, color printing, 24-bit color. “Color 
pre-press on the desktop,” Page 46, by pub- 
lishing consultant Robert Virkus examines 
this topic for which there is tremendous inter- 
est among art directors and production man- 
agers. Virkus explores the impressive range 
of what the Mac, with links to high-end sys- 
tems, can produce. 
Veteran Mac wniter David Biedny 
covers two vital areas: scanning and color 
printing. What is the state of this important 
input process, both on the gray-scale and 
color levels? “The incredible importance of 
scanners,” begins on Page 21. And then, 
how does one transfer color screen images 
to paper? What kind of color output is 
available right now? See Page 72 for the color 
printer story. Through these two articles, 
we come to recognize that both scanners and 
color printers have the potential to become 
common fixtures in the design studio. On 
the black-and-white front, Clay Andres 
discusses Macintosh typography from a 
practical and aesthetic point of view. “The type 
explosion” begins on Page 16. 


DESIGN ISSUES. Less technical but 

equally practical issues for the 
designer are examined in the Design Issues 
section. Stephen Hannaford, who discussed 
color separations in May’s GA Supplement, 


focuses on service bureaus. There’s a mini- 
boom in this industry, and Hannaford, begin- 
ning on Page 30, gives frank tips on how to 
choose a good bureau. 

Andrew Goodman, on Page 68, explores 
ways artists are using HyperCard as a design 
tool and what it may offer down the road in 
practical and creative ways. Also in this 


section, author Susan Katz, on Page 78, takes — 


us into the world of design schools; while 
students may not be discarding easels, oil 
paints and airbrushes, the Macintosh is an 
ever-growing part of design schools’ curricula. 


PROFILES. In this section, we pro- 

file a company that is bridging the 
gap between traditional typography and the 
digital variety, and a designer whose Apple 
images are familiar to all of us. In 1987, New 
York-based Pastore Depamphilis Rampone 
(PDR), long renowned for its fine typesetting, 
teamed up with Doug Evans’ Computer 
Impressions. Jonathan Altman gives us a live- 
ly, personal account of two men whose dis- 
parate styles produce stunning output. See 
“PDR Computer Impressions: Old world 
meets new,” on Page 62. The work of Clement 
Mok is around Macophiles daily. From the 
Picasso-like drawings of the early Mac promo- 
tions to logos for Connect, Farallon and Caere, 
Mok’s work continues to interpret the comput- 
er medium with style and insight. Karen 
Sorensen’s story begins on Page 56. 


And then some. Kicking off all these articles 
on Page 9 is “A look forward” by microPub- 
lishing Report publisher James Cavuoto. 
Cayuoto gives us a look at the next step of the 
desktop publishing environment into which 
graphic arts mesh — the network environ- 
ment — and what this will offer the publishing 
community at large. 

And, on Page 102, wrapping up all the sto- 
ries is “A devil's desktop publishing dictio- 
nary,” by MacWEEK columnist Ezra Shapiro. 
Written in the Ambrose Bierce tradition, this 
piece reminds us not to take ourselves or the 
definitions of our trade too seriously. 

And, in not taking ourselves entirely 
too seriously, let’s hope we engender and 
hold onto a freedom of spirit that will enable 
us to continue to be creative, to break new 
ground, to share ideas, MacWEEK will 
continue with its desktop publishing, graphic 
arts, video production coverage and will 
look to you, our readers, for response 
and contributions. 0 


10 reasons why you 
should switch to 
New Turbo Mouse. 


T Fly across even the biggest screen with 
automatic acceleration. Turbo Mouse® 
senses the speed at which you're working 
and moves the cursor further when you 
move faster. 


Turbo Mouse offers a second 
mouse port. Turbo Mouse ADB 
offers a second ADB port. 


2 No rolling room required. With the 
Turbo Mouse ball on top, you move 
only the ball, not the whole mouse. 


Save, Print, Open, Close, New, 
Quit, or Undo when you click 
both buttons atonce. (Onlyin 
Turbo Mouse ADB.) 


8 Perform one of seven functions— 
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levering” technology offers suggested 
200 CPI pin-point precision. retailof 
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4 One button is for regular 
clicking, the other is a click 
lock. You choose which is which. il 
7 Turbo Mouse and Turbo 
Mouse ADB are easy to find. 
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Desktop publishing moves to networks 
By James Cavuoto 


STEP BY STEP 


Making the point 
Creating a slide show with Cricket Presents 
By Lawrence Stevens 


TECH ISSUES 


The type explosion 
Fonts and faces for the Mac 
By Clay Andres 


TECH ISSUES 
The incredible importance of scanners 
By David Biedny 


STEP BY STEP 


yy It’s magic ... 
Restoring old photos with the Mac II 
and Digital Darkroom 


By Connie Guglielmo 
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yp Your neighborhood service bureau 
By Stephen Hannaford 
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Portrait of the artist 
Mick Wiggins illustrates Raymond Loewy 
By Randall Kincaid 


TECH ISSUES 

Color pre-press on the desktop 
By Robert Virkus 
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Clement Mok: 
A master of Macintosh design 
By Karen Sorensen 
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PDR Computer Impressions: 
Old world meets new 
By Jonathan Altman 
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HyperCard for graphic artists 
A new tool finds new applications 
By Andrew Goodman 
TECH ISSUES 
Dp How do I get it off the screen? 
By David Biedny 
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Teaching the electronic palette 
By Susan Katz 
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KNVB’s Macs go video 
By Jamie Krutz 
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wy The devil's desktop publishing dictionary 
By Ezra Shapiro 


Introducing A Better Display 
For The Macintosh II... 


For About $300.00 Less Than You'd Expect. 


This is not just another display clone. It's CRT for superb resolution, and a glossy CRT 


the new Magnavox Analog Color (MAC) face for crystal clear images. Graphics and 
display, specifically designed and engineered __ text on the MAC display shine at their best. . 
to compliment the Macintosh II system. The integrated tilt-base provides the ultimate 
When we decided to develop a display in user comfort. 
exclusively for the Macintosh II, we started Additionally we offer a solid, two-year 
with two objectives: Make it work better, and _ warranty instead of the usual 90 days. And 
make it cost less. the $699 retail makes this a great value, 
Our 14” MAC display appeals to even Designing a superior display for the 
the most discriminating user. It’s equipped Macintosh II system was smart. Offering it for 


with our new proprietary 0.29mm dot pitch $300 less, that’s very smart. 


MAGNAVOX 
Smart-Very smart. 


Apple Macintosh II® is a registered trademark of Apple Computer, Inc 


©1988 Philips Consumer Electronics Company 
A Division of North American Philips Corporation 


BY JAMES CAVUOTO 


_ Professional 


publishers and 
graphic artists can 
look forward to 
new enhancements 
and capabilities in 
desktop publishing 
systems in coming 
years. But one 
function will be 
particularly 
significant to 

the professional 
community, and 
that is network 
publishing. 


This should come as no shock to profes- 
sional book and periodical publishers. Publish- 
ing is by nature a group process, requiring the 
varied skills of writers, editors, artists and 
designers. But to date, desktop publishing has 
been largely confined to single-user applica- 
tions. Two converging trends are changing 
this: the increasing sophistication of desktop 
publishing systems along with advances in 
local-area network software and hardware 
such as AppleTalk, TOPS and 3Com. 


Capabilities of a publishing network. LANs 
in traditional computer applications allow 
users to perform tasks in a manner similar to 
the way they use a single computer. It would 
be tempting to assume that this is also the 
case with network publishing, but it isn’t As 
David Boucher, president of Interleaf, noted at 
the recent Seybold Desktop Publishing Con- 
ference in Santa Clara, Calif, “The difference 
between pearls and a string of pearls is just 
the string. But the difference between desktop 
publishing and network publishing is much 
more than just the network.” 

Boucher pointed out a number of functions 
that a work-group publishing system can offer 
professional users. One capability found in 
Interleaf software is linked copies. Each per- 
son in a work group, for example, may have a 
separate copy of a departmentwide document. 
When a user changes one of the linked copies, 


A look forward 


Desktop publishing moves to networks 


all linked copies in the work group are updat- 
ed accordingly. 

Another important network capability 
allows multiple users to make comments or 
annotations to portions of a document. The 
user can then view or print the document with 
or without associated annotations. 

Boucher also introduced the concept of a 
“relational document manager” that tracks 
areas of document production in the same way 
that a database management system keeps 
track of fields and records. At any moment, 
the relational document manager can tell an 
editor which person is working on which arti- 
cles or graphics, what their status is, which 
pieces have been approved and on whose 
desktops they reside. It must also be able to 
control access to various parts of the docu- 
ment for security and management reasons. 
Many of these features were added in the new 
Version 4.0 of Interleaf’s TPS software for 
workstation environments. Most will probably 
migrate to the Macintosh version of Interleaf 
Publisher in the future. 


Controlling access. One of the most serious 
challenges confronting work-group publishing 
products concerns conflict resolution or 
access privileges. 

Database management systems in net- 
works and time-sharing systems have had to 
deal with the complications inherent in giving 
multiple users access to the same set of data. 
Without some method of managing access, 
data can be easily destroyed or otherwise 
degraded. Some systems use file-locking tech- 
niques in which users are prevented from 
accessing a file when someone else is using it. 
Others bring locking down to the record level, 
allowing multiple access to the same file but 
preventing multiple access to the same 
record. In some cases, the first user accessing 
or creating a record or file may have read/ 
write access (he or she can view and edit the 
data), while subsequent users have read-only 
access, meaning they can only view the data. 

Network publishing systems must also 
deal with these issues, but here we are dealing 
with pages, chapters and publications instead 
of database files and records. This calls for 
new schemes (and a new terminology) for 
dealing with network publishing issues. In a 
study published earlier this year, microPub- 
lishing Report identified three levels of 
sophistication that will be found in network 
publishing systems. We refer to these as multi- 
launch, multireader and multipublisher. 

A multilaunch publishing application mere- 
ly allows more than one user to launch the 
same copy of an application residing on a file 
server without extending multi-user access to 
documents. This offers more than the obvious 
advantage of reducing the amount of hard 
disk storage required. When you consider that 
a publishing program has associated with it 
various configuration files, defaults, hyphen- 
ation dictionaries and style sheets, you can see 
that a multilaunch application can afford a 
manager greater control and standardization. 

A multireader publishing program would 
allow multiple users to access the same publi- 
cation simultaneously, but only the first user 


has write access. Subsequent users may 
access the publication to print, annotate or 
view it, but they cannot change text, graphics 
or layout. 

The most functional class of work-group 
publishing software is multipublisher. This 
type of program would allow multiple users to 
access a publication file simultaneously and 
manages the revision process to prevent con- 
flicts. In a page-oriented, interactive program 
such as Aldus PageMaker or Quark XPress, 
this might involve page-locking to prevent a 
second user from making layout changes to a 
page that is currently undergoing revision by 
another publisher. In the case of a batch-pagi- 
nation program such as Microsoft Word, Ash- 
ton-Tate’s FullWrite or Interleaf Publisher, the 
program might perform file locking on the 
appropriate document, style sheet, graphics or 
publication file. For example, it would be per- 
missible for User A to modify the style sheet 
while User B edits a graphic frame on Page 16 
and User C begins flowing a text file in a side- 
bar on Page 9. Although each change, when it 
is made, would affect the appearance of the 
document, necessitating a document refresh 
(repagination), the three changes are indepen- 
dent of each other. 


Factors to consider. A publisher or graphic 
artist assembling a work-group publishing sys- 
tem must consider several hardware, software 
and personnel issues. These include: 

« File server: In desktop publishing, users 
must often work with several types of files 
simultaneously. These include text files from a 
word processor, graphics files from object- or 
pixel-oriented programs, scanned image files, 
document files from publications, and font 
files for screen and output devices, According- 
ly, the most important factor for file service is 
disk capacity. One must consider the network 
disk storage required for the system itself plus 
capacities needed by each user. 

© Network performance: Performance of a 
network publishing system will depend on a 
number of factors, including the bandwidth of 
the network hardware, access time of the file 
server hard disk and processor speed. In gen- 
eral, work groups that deal with a large num- 
ber of images — particularly scanned images 
— will need the extra communications band- 
width provided by Ethernet as opposed to 230- 
Kbits-per-second LocalTalk adapters. 

¢ Backup and archiving: As with any appli- 
cation, hard disk backup is a critical concern 
in a networked publishing system. The desk- 
top publishing environment, however, has 
some peculiarities that should be considered. 
First, publishing users need to perform disk 
backup for archival and security reasons. 
Backup media are thus more likely to be 
called back into the system than typical appli- 
cations. Accordingly, speed and ease of 
restoration become issues. A user needs the 
ability to restore a complete disk directory or 
volume within a few minutes. Second, desktop 
publishing users will likely want to access dif- 
ferent portions of their archived publications, 
not necessarily the entire volume. For exam- 
ple, a design director may want to retrieve sev- 
eral pieces of artwork from a previous issue 


GORDON STUDER 


without calling back text or page layouts. 
Because of this, archival systems for desktop 
publishing should lend themselves to random 
access as opposed to sequential storage. 

¢ Peripheral sharing: One of the major 
advantages of the Macintosh environment for 
desktop publishing is that support for laser 
printer-sharing via AppleTalk is built into each 
machine. Although it has been easy for users 
to share printers, other peripherals are 
becoming equally important and should be 
readily accessible to multiple publishing users 
on the network. Devices such as scanners, 
modems, fax modems and CD-ROMs do not 
lend themselves to network access. Versions 
of these peripherals that can be shared, how- 
ever, are slowly becoming available. 

© Work flow: Perhaps the most important 
work-group publishing consideration involves 
the interpersonal and organizational aspects of 
the people, not the machines, on the network. 
Regardless of the equipment being used, an 
editor or manager must carefully set up proce- 
dures for moving copy and documents among 
the various people in the work group. The 
work flow should take advantage of the abili- 
ties of a network publishing system to elimi- 
nate duplication of tasks such as page format- 
ting, spell checking or index generation. 


Outlook. Work-group publishing will undoubt- 
edly grow in significance in 1989, when sever- 
al vendors will introduce multi-user Macintosh 
products. Among the companies we can 
expect to enter this arena next year are Aldus, 
Mansfield Systems, Claris, Ashton-Tate and 
MicroPro. At last month’s Seybold Confer- 
ence, Odesta introduced its Odesta Document 
Management System family of network appli- 
cations for document management, which 
organize and track work performed in word 
processors, graphics programs, publishing 
programs and other applications. While we do 
not know exactly all the features these new 
work group applications will have, we can safe- 
ly assume that the products will find an atten- 
tive audience among professional publishers 
and graphic artists. 


James Cavuoto is editor and publisher of 
microPublishing Report, a desktop publishing 
industry newsletter located in Torrance, Calif. 
He is the co-author of the forthcoming book, 
“The Scanner Book" (Micro Publishing Press, 
November 1988). 
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YOU SHOULD BUY ¥ 
A RADIUS AUT 


Now you can buy your 
Macintosh II with a powerful 
tool which will dramatically 
increase your daily productivity. 

A Radius Display. 

Radius offers displays for 
every type of Macintosh user 
and every type of Macintosh 
software application. 

If you're involved primarily 
in intensive word processing 
and database management, we 
heartily recommend our FPD. 

The Radius Full Page 
Display“shows you an entire 
844"x 11" paper-like page. With 
a refresh rate of 69 Hz, you have 


T: 


Premium 
Binoculars 


a virtually flicker-free display 
ideally suited for working with 
software like Microsoft Word 
and 4th Dimension. 

If you re incorporating your 
word processing into page lay- 
out and design, we suggest that 
the Radius Two Page Display” 
is clearly the more appropriate 
choice. For these reasons: 

You have the same flicker- 
free resolution of the FPD and a 
full two-page horizontal layout. 
The ideal environment for view- 


© 1988 Radius Inc Radius, tre Radius Logo, Intelligent Hardware, Radius Full Page Display, Radius Two Page Display, Radiu 


Radius Two Page Display” 


ing a magazine spread created 
in PageMaker or architectural 
plans drafted in MacDratt. 

Or, if you're putting photo- 
graphs into your Macintosh, our 
Radius Gray Scale Display lets 
i create and manipulate life- 
ike images in 256 shades of gray 
across the same expansive I PD. 

Scan your photographs, 
then do your own retouching 
using Image Studio or Digital 
Darkroom. When you Te ready, 
just print out on a LaserWriter 


s Gray Scale Display and Radius Color Display are trademarks of Racine bee 


Radius Gray Scale Display” 


ASONS WHY 
2 MACINTOSH HAT 


ORIZED DEALE 


or download to a Linotronic. 
You'll get startling results. 

For professional publishers 
and engineering ee the 
Radius Color Display” offers 
you the latest in ne ital design 
and Trinitron Ase technology. 

You can work with 256 
brilliant colors at one time from 
a palette of 16.7 million. 

Create layouts with color 
photos. Draw dynamic 3D color 
illustrations. Design a new cir- 

cuit board. Or produce and 


tesy of Scitex Corporation, Ltd and Quark, Inc All other brand and product names are trademarks o 


direct your own presentations. 
Allin vivid, living color. 

And should you need it, 
our Color Display is more than 
willing to otk in gray scale. 

Best of all, no matter which 
Radius display you do choose, 
you get all the classic Radius 
firmware features. 

All of our displays offer 
you Tear-off Menus that can be 
positioned anywhere on the 
screen. As well as adjustable 
menu and menu bar type size. 


y registered trademarks of their 


respective holders 


Radius Color Display” 


Our Full Page and Two Page 
Displays allow you to create bit- 
map screen dumps. And our 
Gray Scale and Color Displays 
allow you to save any portion of 
your screen ina PICT file. 

So before you buy your 
Macintosh II anywhere else, call 
1-408-434-1010 for a brochure 
and the name of your nearest 
Radius Authorized Dealer. 

It's clearly the thing to do. 


radus 


Intelligent Hardware™ 


BY LAWRENCE STEVENS 


Last spring, the Zoological Society of 
San Diego began an agency review to 


choose an advertising firm to represent 
tts Zoo and Wild Animal Park. Among 


the five finalists was Eisaman, Johns 


and Laws Advertising Inc. (EJL), the 


third largest independently owned 
advertising agency on the West Coast. 


The Los Angeles-based EJL is primarily 


a Mac shop, running souped-up Mac 
IIs and SEs on a pair of AppleShare 
networks, with 22 Macintoshes in the 
creative department alone. So when 


Art Guerrero, the company’s director of 
creative computing, received the task of 
coordinating the slide-show portion of 
the presentation to the Zoological Soci- 


ety, he turned to his Mac and Cricket 
Presents from Cricket Software. 
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Making the point 


Creating a slide show with Cricket Presents 


Guerrero now works ona Mac II 
with 5 Mbytes of memory, a Radius 
FPD monochrome monitor and an 
Apple Hi Res color monitor. But 
while he was working on this pro- 
ject, he had only 2 Mbytes of memo- 
ry, which, he contends, is not 
enough for a full-blown color pre- 
sentation. “Cricket may deny this,” 
he said, “but I've seen enough ‘out 
of memory’ boxes during this Zoo 
presentation to last a lifetime.” Guer- 
rero has plans to add even more 
memory soon. 

These are the steps that were 
taken by Guerrero and others at 
EJL to create the presentation, 
which, when completed, would run 
to over 100 slides. 


(1) Creating a presentation, espe- 
cially such a massive one, is a pro- 
cess of moving from the general to 
the specific, So the first step was to 
decide upon broad directional guide- 
lines. That task fell upon the compa- 
ny’s two presidents, Dean Laws and 
Dennis Coe. They each sat down 
with Acta from Symmetry Corp., an 
outliner desk accessory which is 
bundled with Cricket Presents, and 
created, as Guerrero put it, “a rough 
and very brief tissue-paper outline of 
the areas that needed to be 
covered.” That list contained such 
topics as media research, demo- 
graphic research, description of the 
Zoo and of the Wild Animal Park, 
promotion ideas, Hispanic market- 
ing ideas and the people who 
worked on the different projects 
(see Figure 1). 


JAMES ARONGVSKY 


(2) Next, each topic was sent to 
the appropriate department heads. 
They expanded the ideas, breaking 
them down into subtopics, and jot- 
ted down seat-of-the-pants thoughts 
about them. For example, “Tactics” 
was broken down into TV and out- 
door advertising and preprinted 
inserts. Under “outdoor” were such 
ideas as “primarily San Diego,” “sus- 
tain with year-round paints” and 
“rotate bulletins, emphasizing free- 
way locations.” 

This idea generation and organi- 
zation was also done on Acta. 
Although Acta is a desk accessory, 
its multiple windows and ability to 
save files like application files make 
it as powerful as many programs. 
But the biggest advantage of Acta to 
Guerrero is that, being a DA, it can 
be used along with presentation soft- 
ware and text can be copied and 
pasted from one to the other easily. 

Guerrero said that the ideal way 
to create the plan for the presenta- 
tion would have been for all the 
departments to work on, and com- 


research, had to wait | 
of surveys and question 
Some of the research 
viewing people on 
entered and left the | 
questions were why thi 
the zoo, what they like 
often they come, how 
they spend, what part of 
they come from and ¥ 
came with a packaged to 
these responses were 
on slides. ee 


outlines. This took 
ings. The participan 
vene, hammer. out pro 
scribble notes. Then th 
go back to Acta, rework 
lines, meet again and 
process. When at last 
satisfied with the results, 
files were sent to Guert 

on the network. 


= 
> San Diego Wild Animal Park 


D Fast Food 

> Supermarket/Convenience Stores 

> Banking /Financial Institutions 

> National 
> The Role of Advertising - Zoo 
> The Role of Advertising ~ Wild Animal Park 
> _The Role of Promotions 


> The role of public relation 
5 a 


la Pian for the Zoo 
» Media Pian for the Wild Animal Park 


Figure 1 


Templotes... 
rSampie 


Notes 
Use for word charts 


Figure 2 


oO While the department heads 
worked on outlines, Guerrero creat- 
ed templates for the presentation 
(see Figure 2). Templates are for- 
mats for the slides. They may con- 
tain such elements as type style, size 
and alignment, types of bullets and 
borders, and color schemes. Once a 
template is created, text can be 
copied from Acta and pasted into the 
correct spot, and it will be automati- 
cally formatted to the text size, style 
alignment and color that the tem- 
plate specifies. Cricket Presents 
comes with a library of templates, 
but Guerrero created his own set 


5] The Background View in 
Cricket Presents lets users create 
elements such as color, borders or a 
logo that will appear on every 
screen (see Figure 3). Guerrero 
chose the color elements of the tem- 
plates and backgrounds “to capture 
the look and feel of the zoo and the 
park.” He used dark jungle greens 
and deep blues to evoke the feeling 
of wilderness and sea, and bright 
reds and yellows to add a lively, cir 
cuslike flavor (see Figure 5). He 
also was careful to make the colors 
flow comfortably and pleasantly into 
each other. For example, in some 
slides he had simple white type with 
a blue background and a small 
amount of yellow color. Later in the 
presentation, that yellow color 
would become more dominant and 
some of the type might become red 


(6) To help create the color 
scheme of the slide show, Guerrero 
frequently used Cricket Presents’ 
“sequence by image” feature, which 
displays up to 24 slides in reduced 
view on his Apple monitor (see Fig- 
ure 4). While text is barely visible in 
this view, it does provide a “color 
story board” that helped Guerrero 
see how the colors and forms flowed 
from one slide to the other. 


@ While the presentation had to 
be lively, it also had to be dignified 
and professional-looking. Therefore, 
Guerrero avoided “going crazy” 
wich color, type style and design 

The entire presentation was made 
using the Helvetica typeface. In the 
entire presentation, there were 
about 10 general design formats, 
though Guerrero used fresh 
approaches to basic formats to avoid 
monotony (see Figures 6 and 6a) 


Figure 5 


Park Creative Platform 


The Zoological Society of San Diego 


BARU 


Left: Figure 3 
Right: Figure 4 


@ We must communicate that the 
Wild Animal Park presents a 
totally different way to look 
at animals 


Figure 6 


Association of Park and Zoo 


Marketing Implications 


Figure 6a 


Because of the zoo’s strong 
awareness and imagery, it is 
important that the park 

be shown to be part of the 
*World-Famous" zoo while 
maintaining its unique and 
separate identity 


—Tequence by image 


Proposed Advertsing 
Budget 1989 


Figure 7 


Zoological Society EJL Account Team 


Figure 8 


8) The next step was to paste the 
text from Acta to Cricket Presents. 
Guerrero put Acta on a Radius FPD 
monitor and Cricket Presents on 
the Apple Hi Res color monitor. 
Most of the time, he was able to use 
one of the templates he had created 
and saved in the Cricket Presents 
template library. These can be 
opened and applied through a spe- 
cial window. In occasional special 
cases where none of his templates 
would work, Guerrero tried to find 
a slide close to the one he had to 
create. He then duplicated and 
reworked it to fit the requirements 
of the new slide. 

One of the toughest decisions 
here was determining how much 
information to place on each slide. 
Guerrero’'s goal was to have the 
main points of the presentation on 
the screen but still keep the slide 
uncluttered so that it could be easily 
read from a distance. Sentences 
were often shortened to phrases 
and phrases to words. 


9) Some data, such as the pro- 
posed advertising budget, was best 
suited for a table format. Tables are 
created in Cricket Presents by click- 
ing the table tool in the place where 
the table should appear on the frame. 
Tables are made up of horizontal and 
vertical grid lines, column titles and 
table entries (see Figure 7) 


10) Guerrero used graphs to show 
when the money would be spent in 
the proposed budget. Cricket Pre- 
sents does have a limited graph gen- 
eration feature that produces graphs 
from data that is input. But Guer- 
rero created his graph using Cricket 
Presents’ drawing tools, which are 
somewhat similar to, but more limit- 
ed than, Cricket Draw’s. The budget 
graph is actually a calendar with 
dates along the top and spending 
categories along the side. The other 
major drawing in the presentation 
was the tree chart of the EJL per- 
sonnel who worked on the account 
(see Figure 8). This showed the 
Continued on next page 
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Art Guerrero, pictured 
at left, with Cricket 
Presents on the Apple 
RGB monitor and an 
Acta outline on the 
Radius FDP monitor. 
At right, EJL officials 
review and refine slide 
information in Cricket 
Presents. 


Choices grow for 
presentation software 


While MacPaint and MacDraw have been used from 
their introduction to create slides, flip charts and transparencies, a 
new breed of software designed specifically to create presentations 
has developed over the last three years. 

The first such program was MORE from Symantec, which auto- 
matically creates bullet charts from outlines. Within the last two 
years, at least three other products have joined the pack: Letraset 
USA's StandOut! (formerly ReadySetShow), PowerPoint from 
Microsoft, and most recently, Cricket Presents. 

All of the programs perform basically the same functions. They 
aid in the creation of a frame, the screen that becomes a slide, 
transparency or flip chart page, by providing page-layout capability 
as well as graphics for bullets, borders and other design elements. 
A frame is built just as a page would be in a page-layout program. 
You first create or import text and graphics. Once on the frame, the 
design elements can be resized and moved; font type, style and 
size can be altered. 

While all of that can be, and often is, accomplished with a page- 
layout program, presentation software adds functions specifically 
meant to make the creation of presentations easier. For example, 
they allow you to display the frames by the sequence in which you 
expect to show them. This makes arranging and sorting easier. And 
they allow you to save templates that contain frequently used for- 
mats, and backgrounds that contain elements, such as a logo or 
color, that will appear in every frame. 

Desktop presentation programs also help you to create speakers’ 
note pages, that include a reduced image of the frame and added 
text, and handouts, which can contain up to eight frames per page 
in reduced form. 

But probably the most unique feature of presentation software is 
the “slide show” mode. This allows you to use the Mac screen as a 
display device and have each frame shown for a predetermined 
period of time. In this mode, a display device larger than an SE 
screen is typically used. Occasionally, presenters use a large- 
screen Mac monitor from companies such as SuperMac Techno- 
logies or Radius. More often, a larger display is needed. One 
choice is to use a video output card and attach the Mac to a video 
monitor. An alternative is to project the Mac screen display with an 
overhead projector and an LCD projection screen such as PC View- 
er from InFocus Systems and MacViewFrame from nView Corp. 

For users who prefer slides, there are a number of companies 
that can make slides from Mac files. — By Lawrence Stevens 
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Continued from previous page 
teams and individuals and the tasks 
they were assigned. 

Once Guerrero finished creating 
the slides, he showed them to the 
team of department heads via Cric- 
ket Presents’ slide show feature on a 
SuperMac 19” screen. Like all Mac 
presentation-software packages, 
Cricket Presents’ slide show mode 
allows you to see slides displayed on 
the screen with the menu bar and 
the tool palette absent. The slides 
flip each time the mouse button is 
pushed or automatically every pre- 
set number of seconds. Like the 
task of creating the outline, this was 
also a process of meeting, refining, 
meeting again and refining again. 
Some slides were eliminated, added, 
changed and moved from one sec- 
tion to another. Of all these, moving 
slides was the most difficult, since it 
could require a complete redesign- 
ing job. For example, if a slide from 
a section that has a green vertical 
band was moved to a section that 
has a yellow horizontal line, the 
entire design had to be changed. 

At some point near the end of the 
process, a proofreader carefully 
checked the slides for spelling 
errors, design flaws or other mis- 
takes. But even after that, changes 
were being made up to three days 
before the presentation, 


111) For in-house presentations, 
Guerrero used a Mitsubishi video 
monitor to display slides (actually 
frames) directly from his Mac II 
using the slide show mode. This is 
cheaper than having slides made 
and it let the EJL team make 
changes up to the last minute. But 
since this presentation was being 
made at a remote location, carrying 
and setting up a Mac II attached to a 
video monitor was too cumbersome. 
So Guerrero had slides made direct- 
ly from his Cricket Presents files. 
‘The files were sent via modem to 
Autographix Inc., a company that 
produces 35mm slides, color trans- 
parencies and color Cibachrome 
prints. The Autographix driver that 
comes with Cricket Presents 
“prints” an image to a disk, and 
AGXit, which is also supplied with 
the package, is a communications 
program that supports Autographix. 


@® While Guerrero was creating 
slides, speakers were using the 
same Acta outline to create the _ 
script they would give with the slide 
show. Like all presentation software 
packages, Cricket Presents provides 
note pages for speakers. These 
include a reduced drawing of the 
slide along with notes. 


versions of the slides ina 
bound thesis-ttype book. Cri 
sents provides a handout pa 
can include two, three, four or 
frames per handout. But Gu 
decided to create a richer-loo 
handout with one frame ast 
To do this he saved a copy of the 
presentation which he named “laser - 
print.” This was the same as the 
Autographix copy except that some” 
of the frames were modified 
up better in their black-and-w 
incarnation. 


® Three days before the 

everything was completed. 
team rehearsed the presen’ 
number of times, and there’ 
some last minute fine-tuning. TS 
ty-five people attended the 0% 
a-half-hour meeting. It included 
number of speakers, video! 
inter views of zoo visitors and 
complete zoo commercial. 
show, according to Guerrero, 
vided the unifying force for 
sentation. He said, “Sometimes: 
speaker was making a presental 
sometimes a video was playing, 
there were always slides on the 
screen, The slides held things 
together and helped createa 
smooth transition from one part of 

the presentation to another.” 3 


& 
® After the presentation, the wait 
for the decision began. a 
Shortly after this article was 
written, the Zoological Society 
awarded the account to a San 
agency. According to Guerrero, “EB 
agencies usually get one out of 
accounts. Cricket Presents en 
us to do a presentation quickly, 
spond to a variety of changing” 
mation, and do so economically. 


Lawrence Stevens, a frequent Mac 
WEEK contributor, wrote the July 26 
Window On Desktop Presentations. 


INTRODUCING _ 
~ METRO IMAGEBASE. 


Finally, professional-quality, high- 
rahe sete en 
for serious desktop publishers. 


At long last desktop publishers and designers can buy 
high-quality, 300dpi electronic art to enhance layouts, brochures, 
bulletins, ads, flyers, menus, posters, direct mail, newsletters, reports 
and presentations. 

Here are some of the many advantages of Metro ImageBase: 


300dpi resolution 
(ImageBase) 


ImageBase Art is more than four times 
sharper than typical “clip art”. 


Typical “clip art” is digitized at a low- 
resolution causing dithering and jaggies. 


— 100 images per package 
le yy $145 per package 


Works with: PageMaker, Ready,Set,Go!, 
Ventura Publisher, XPress, 
Cricket Paint and WordPerfect 5.0. 


Images are saved in .TIFF format except for 
Ventura Publisher packages which are format. 


m= Professional-quality art created by leading illustrators. 

mm Digitized at 300dpi. More than 4 times sharper than “clip art”. 
mm 1 large image per file for easy manipulation. (100 files per package) 
m= 100 carefully selected, usefully grouped images per package. 
m= Guaranteed satisfaction with images or your money back. 


System Requirements: 


Computer: Macintosh 512E, Plus, SE, [I and IBM sys- 
tems configured for desktop publishing. 


A hard-dnve is strongly 
recommended. 


Storage: 


Packages now available from Metro ImageBase: 


Business Graphics 
Senous and not so senious 
images to work with. 
Offices and office equip- 
ment, managers and meet- 
ings, financial symbols, and 


a Money-Back Guarantee 


Printer: Laser Printer 


NewsletterMaker 


Pictures that really make 

headlines. Seasonal, educa- 
tional, holiday and sports 
symbols. Images to illus- 
trate almost any occasion 


For information call: 1-800-525-1552 
(Outside U.S. (818) 881-1997). Metro ImageBase, Inc, 
18623 Ventura Blvd., Suite 210, Tarzana, CA 91356 


ReportMaker 


Computers & Technology 


Images of people comput 
ing, monitors and key- 
boards, satellites and astro- 
nauts, research laboratories 
and more. 


The Four Seasons 
A year full of images. 


Political, social, industrial, 
agricultural and financial 
symbols. A collection of 
images to give your reports 
more impact 


Nine to Five 
Pictures that really work 
hard. Computers and com- 


Holidays and holy days, 
sandcastles and snowmen, 
flowers and fireplaces, 
budding trees and falling 


muters, brown-bag and 
business lunches, secre- 
taries and senior execu- 
tives, clocks and calcula- 


leaves. tors, and more. 
Art Deco Borders & Boxes 
Genuine advertising Decorative signs, symbols, 


images from the thirties, 
desi to up any 
a vied ilvstra- 
tions of dining and danc- 
ing, Cityscapes, carhops and 
crooners. 


comers, bursts, borders 
and more. For framing any 
document. 


People Exercise & Fitness 
It takes all kinds. The lon For getting your docu- 
and the short, the big an ments in shape. Pictures of 


the small Men, women, 
children, grandparents 
Eating, shopping, working, 
playing and more. 


pxging, ACTODICS, EXETCISe 
equipment, health food, 
vitamins and much more 


Travel 


Fot taking your documents 
in new directions. Planes, 
trains and auto-mobiles, 
exotic destinations, stations 
and suitcases. 


Team Sports 

Images you can run with 
Everything from football to 
hockey, baseball bats to 
lacrosse sticks, cheerleaders 
fa An hot dogs, 

an 


more 

Weekend Sports Food 

Images from under the sea A generous serving of 

and up in the air. images. From soup to nuts, 
Snorkeling, ballooning waiters and chefs, banquets 
tobogganing, hiking, Bik- and barbecues, borders 
ing, fishing and more. and more. Great for menu 


design. 


re Aigo wre Aare imegelane and Tre Avi of Gecronc P\nkerwg are Faderrarhs of Mero Crunteo Gragivcs. nc 
Fadenat kersed w Agu Compaw inc Pagehlane © a egemred 
of fe Keron Comporason. Prams i 


Cope | 988 Vero Crumve Graphics. 
(GM 6 a regatered Fadormat f resrwacra Buermns Mactwus Corp Mecraus) = 8 
Gagne re Pételer 6 2 ogame 
Comporaton, Cocket Parts & racemes A Cockat Sotteare inc 


If you are not completely satisfied with the selection of images, return the 
complete package within 10 days for a full refund. 


To order by phone call toll-free: 


1-800-843-3438 


es) Federal Express overnight service 


| (Mastercard (available on request) pEB4 a 
Ke exrr 


| ert | 
VISA* 


L 


(SSS 2 SS SS SSS SSS SS 
Total Price 


MWK-O1 Package Title Qty 
Mail to: 


Metro ImageBase, Inc. 
18623 Ventura Boulevard 
Suite 210 

Tarzana, California 91356 


Check one: 
J Macintosh (3 1/2") 


Subtotal 


Add $4.75 per package for shipping and handling 
(_] MS-DOS 3 1/2" Ventura (.PCX) A $15.0 per package iy want 


lera) Ex overnight service 
1) Ms-DOS3 1/2" PageMaker (TIF) i 
(_) MS-DOS 5 1/4” HD* Ventura (.PCX) 
() Ms-DOS5 1/4” HD* PageMaker (,TIF) 


i 
i 
i 
0 
i 
U 
0 
u 
U 
u 
i 
i * Double density disks on request 
i 
i 
ul 
if 
i 
0 
i 
U 
if 
u 
| 


California residents add 6% sales tax 


Total amount 
(Please make checks payable to Metro ImageBase.) 


Name___ Title 
Company 


Type of business 
Address 
City State Zip. 
Phone ( ) 

(1) Visa () Mastercard 


Card 


Federal Express overnight service 
CL) Federal Express eh 


Signature Exp. date 


ral 


- >= 


TECH ISSUES 


A typeface’s weight 
refers to the actual 
thickness of the 
character stems. The 
thicker the stems, the 
heavier the weight and 
the blacker the overall 
effect of the type. 


The x-height is the 
height of the lower- 
case “x” in relation 

to the height of the 
capital letter in a given 
typeface. 
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he type explosion 


Fonts and faces for the Mac 


BY CLAY ANDRES 


hy are there so many typefaces? 
Sumner Stone, director of typog- 
raphy at Adobe Systems Inc. and 
the designer of the Stone family 
of typefaces, gave us his matter- 
of-fact reply in the July issue of Fine Print 
magazine. “Typefaces are both functional and 
aesthetic objects, and the invention of new 
variations may be motivated by either need or 
beauty, or some combination of the two.” 

A broad range of popular typeface families 
is available for the Macintosh, and it is the 
stated goal of several large digital type 
foundries to convert their entire libraries for 
use with the Mac. You may be satisfied with 
the 35 fonts available in Apple’s LaserWriters, 
but for more variety or flexibility in font selec- 
tion, there are some things you need to know 
as you look at your options. 


Typefaces and fonts. When you buy fonts, 
they usually come in a package containing sev- 
eral versions of the same typeface family. A 
typeface like Bodoni is available from Adobe 
in a package containing five fonts: Bodoni, 
Bodoni italic, Bodoni bold, Bodoni bold italic 
and Bodoni poster. 

There are two kinds of fonts for the Macin- 
tosh: bit mapped and PostScript. Every Macin- 
tosh system comes with a set of bit-mapped 
fonts, including such standard fonts as Gene- 
va, Chicago and New York, installed in it. Ona 
dot-matrix printer, these same bit maps are 
output to the page. On most laser printers, 
however, PostScript fonts are automatically 
substituted for the bit maps upon output. 
Every LaserWniter Il NT and NTX, for exam- 
ple, comes with a set of PostScript fonts 
installed in ROM. 

The LaserWriter is sold by Apple, but the 
PostScript interpreter and built-in fonts are 
licensed from Adobe. Adobe, in turn, licenses 
the typeface designs from Linotype Co. and 
the International Typeface Company (ITC). 
Any manufacturer who wants to build a Mac- 
intosh-compatible PostScript printer can sign 
a licensing agreement with Adobe or with 
one of several new companies designing 
PostScript-compatible interpreters. 


Bit-mapped fonts. QuickDraw, the Mac’s 
internal graphics language, manipulates bit 
maps. When you display or print a screen 
image or page, the collection of dots that form 
what you see is called a bit map. 

Bit-mapped fonts are created by a matrix of 
dots. The Mac’s screen resolution of 72 dots 
per inch (dpi), which matches the point mea- 
surements of fonts (approximately 72 points 
per inch), lets you display a 10-point font using 
a 10-by-10 matrix. The bit-mapped font will 
print as it appears on the screen on an Image- 
Writer or printer that supports QuickDraw. 

Bit maps do not scale without distortion, so 
each font size must be separately constructed 
and installed in your system file to give the 
best results, When you select “best” quality 
on the ImageWriter II, for example, it “grabs” 
the font twice its size (if available) and prints it 
at 144 dpi (double density), while the Image- 
Writer LQ prints it at 216 dpi (triple density). 


That is, if you set your text in a 12-po! 
the ImageWriter II will compress a 24-po 
font, the ImageWriter LQ will compress 
point font, and the LaserWriter SC will con 
press a 48-point font. If the two-, three- or four- 
times font sizes aren't in the system, the — 
printout will be a scaled bit map and will 
look jagged. ue 
Many companies sell bit-mapped fon 
many more shareware fonts are available 
through users groups and bulletin boards. B 
stream Inc. sells what it calls SoftFonts, 
resolution bit-mapped versions of the sta 
35 PostScript fonts that are output by the 
LaserWriter. They are designed to match the 
widths of the PostScript fonts from Adobe so 
that you can use an ImageWriter as ap 
device for a LaserWniter, Linotronic im 
ter or other PostScript printer. s 


AS 


PostScript fonts. PostScript is a page-d 
tion language written by Adobe Systems: id 
licensed by Apple. PostScript fonts, the fonts 
output by many laser printers, consist of a pro- 
grammed sequence of line paths and fills or 
simply outlines. . 
The Mac does not understand PostScript 
directly; only laser printers do. PostScript - 
fonts are sold with matching bit-mapped fonts 
that Adobe calls “screen fonts,” and both need 
to be installed. What you see on the screen — 
are bit maps, but what you get on the printer 
are the scaled PostScript characters. They can 
be scaled to any size and output at any resolu- 
tion. In other words, a single typeface descrip 
tion (the outlines) can be used to print that — 
face in any size (the current Mac limitation is 
from 2 to 127 points) on any PostScript output 
device, from Apple’s LaserWriter NT at 300 — 
dpi to Linotype’s Linotronic 300 at 2,540 dpi. — 


Downloading fonts. PostScript fonts are either 
built into the printer’s ROM, or additional 
ones may be purchased separately. These 
fonts can be stored on a hard disk and down- 
loaded to the printer’s RAM when needed. 
When you print a document, the Mac looks 
for the PostScript equivalent of the screen 
that you are using in a number of places: first" 
in the printer’s ROM, RAM or hard disk (ifit’s 
an NTX, which has a SCSl interface foran 
external disk drive), and finally in your system 
folder on the Mac. 7 
A downloading utility like Adobe’s Font _ 
Downloader (or one provided by other font — 
suppliers) copied to your system folder will _ 
send the PostScript descriptions from your , 
Mac to the printer's RAM on the fly, or you os 
can manually download fonts before you prin 
a document. If you manually download a font, 
that font will remain in the printer's RAM and 
won't be overwritten until you turn offor 
reinitialize the printer. ‘ww 
Ifyou try to print on the LaserWriter a font 
for which no PostScript description is found, 
the Macintosh system will either substitute 
similar PostScript font (for example Helvetica 
for Geneva) or create a bit-mapped equivalen 
that will look jagged. ; 
In old versions of the Mac operating sys- 
tem, a document stopped printing if you used 
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Typography 1s not 
just the selection of 
type, but the way 


too many fonts. PostScnpt font descriptions 
vary in size from about 25 to 50 Kbytes, so 
that 10 to 12 fonts could be used with the 512 
Kbytes of RAM in the onginal LaserWniters. 
The current System 6.0 will continue to down- 
load fonts as needed, writing over the previous 
fonts in the printer’s RAM unless they've been 
manually downloaded 


Font moving and storage. Collections of Mac- 
intosh bit-mapped fonts can be stored in spe- 
cial suitcase files (they show up in the Finder 
with a suitcase icon). You can move suitcases 
around like any other file, but fo use the fonts, 
you need to access them using Apple’s 
Font/DA Mover application or an alternative 
like Fontastic Plus from Altsys. They take care 
of copying bit-mapped fonts between suitcas- 
es, where they're stored, and the system file, 
where they're available to applications. How- 
ever, Font/DA Mover has limitations on the 
number of fonts it can handle and how it iden- 
tifies them (see sidebar). 

A bit-mapped font can vary in size from 
less than 3 Kbytes to more than 70 Kbytes, 
with most fonts averaging 4 or 5 Kbytes 
PostScript fonts are stored as regular Macin- 
tosh data files and can vary from about 25 
Kbytes to 50 Kbytes. A PostScript typeface 
family with four fonts and supplied with six 
sizes of screen fonts will use between 200 and 
800 Kbytes of disk space. 


Network fonts. Apple designed its laser print- 
ers to be shared on an AppleTalk network, and 
most PostScript printing is done with comput- 
ers sharing a laser printer on a network. If you 
are building a library of fonts to be used by 
several people, you will most likely want some 
our library without having to 

es of font information onto mul- 


way to share j 


copy megab’ 
tiple hard disks 

You will need a way to share resources on 
the network, either with a dedicated file ser- 
ver like Apple’s AppleShare or a distributed 
system like TOPS from Sun Microsystems. To 
get your Macintosh to look past your system 
older for fonts, you can use a utility like 
ontShare from Olduvai, or Set Paths, a share- 
ware product available on many bulletin 
boards, to change the default path the Mac fol- 
lows to fetch the necessary fonts to download. 
or each font, you can set up a new path toa 
network device or even to a font folder on 
your hard disk 

Every Mac on the network, on the other 
1and, needs to have the screen fonts installed 
to be able to access your library. Fonts are 
usually licensed for use with a single printer, 
so if you have multiple printers, you may need 
to pay an additional licensing fee Fonts from 
Compugraphic Corp., the world’s largest sup- 
plier of electronic typesetting equipment and 
electronic type, are licensed for one to three 
printers, with special licensing available for 
more printers. 

A document that contains downloadable 
fonts loses some of its portability. According 
to Michael Hopwood, LaserWriter product 
manager at Apple, “The advantage of sticking 
to the 35 fonts that come with the LaserWniter 


IL is that you know that no matter which font 
you use, it will print out correctly anywhere in 
the world.” 


Font function vs. aesthetics. When choosing 
which fonts are right for you, you need to 
think about such things as the image you want 
to convey, the aesthetics of font design and 
current fashion. But image and aesthetics are 
not easily defined. Russell Brown, art director 
at Adobe, said, “I fell in love with lower-case ‘g’ 
in ITC Galliard. I made sure the headline of 
the project I was working on had a‘g’ so that I 
could use it.” To the casual reader, there is 
nothing special about the lower-case “g” of 
ITC Galliard, but for Brown, it has a flair that 
evoked a feeling of elegance that helped con- 
vey the whole message of his project. 

Fashion is even less certain than image 
and aesthetics. “Garamond is a best seller 
because Apple uses it,” said Brown.” Now that 
it is popular with desktop publishers, the chic 
typographers will have to find something 
else.” Roger Black, a leading magazine design- 
er and member of Adobe's typographic review 
board, said, “Helvetica was new in the United 
States in the early 60s, and it seemed fresh 
and right. Every corporation wanted the same 
look and they all used it. Helvetica rapidly 
became boring from overuse.” 

Often graphic designers do want to use the 
newest, freshest, most modern-looking face. 
Charles Bigelow and Kris Holmes of Bigelow 
& Holmes, a California font-design house, 
designed the Lucida family, available in serif 
and sans serif with an additional set of mathe- 
matical symbols due soon from Adobe. It is 
the first typeface designed specifically for low- 
resolution laser printers. 

The Lucida characters are based on the 
classic Roman letter forms and adjusted for 
maximum legibility on 300-dpi laser printers. 
“Lucida can withstand the vagaries of the most 
poorly maintained printers and still remain 
clear,” Stone said. 

Newer than Lucida is the Stone typeface 
family introduced by Adobe last year. It is 
available with serif, sans serif and informal 
faces in six weights. The number of fonts with- 
in the family makes it suitable for many appli- 
cations, and makes it possible to mix different 
styles and maintain a harmonious look. 

Lance Hidy, a renowned graphic artist and 
member of Adobe’s typography advisory 
board, called Stone “one of the most important 
new typefaces since Palatino.” Palatino, 
designed by the Swiss typographer Hermann 
Zapf between 1948 and 1952, was an immedi- 
ate success and has remained popular for a 
wide range of applications. “Palatino is a real 
synthesis of letterforms,” said Hidy, “It empha- 
sizes the shapes of the calligrapher’s pen, but 
is very contemporary. 

“Stone, too, is traditional, yet completely of 
our time.” 

Typography is not just the selection of 
type, but the way in which type is used. Con 
siderations like leading and kerning are as 
important to the look of your product as the 
selection of a typeface. 

Continued on page 20 
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The width of a font is 
measured in points and 
is usually referred to as 
the m-width — the dis- 
tance from the first ver- 
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Accessing large font libraries 


When Apple first created the Macintosh, it couldn't anticipate the embar- 
rassment of riches that would one day describe the Mac font market, nor that one day its 
limited ID numbering scheme for addressing fonts would cause a bottleneck for profes- 
sional publishers. Because new fonts are appearing all the time from companies like 
Adobe, Compugraphic, Bitstream and others, estimates vary — but with an average of 
five fonts per typeface of about 1,000 faces, there are at least 5,000 fonts available 
today for the Macintosh. That's a problem. ID numbers are being shared by different 
fonts, causing conflicts; and some renumbering utilities to get around this are leading to 
unexpected output, especially as users take their files to service bureaus whose font 
number assignments don’t match their own newly assigned numbering schemes. 

Font IDs are assigned to screen fonts and loaded into a user's system file according to 
an original scheme set up by Apple in the 64-Kbyte ROMs of the Mac 128K (a situation 
that persists due to Apple's decision to maintain the 128K’s compatibility with later 
Macs). Originally, 512 unique font ID slots were allocated, although only the first 256 
were reliable due to flaws in the original ROMs. Out of that remaining 256, the first 128 
were reserved by Apple (and still are) for system resources or for the tool palette icons 
in MacDraw and MacPaint. Needless to say, the remaining 128 slots available to font 
developers fills up very quickly. Both ImageWriter and PostScript screen fonts require 
system IDs. And as Adobe’s font library expands, for example, it has had to start reusing 
the same ID number for more than one font within its own library. The problem is com- 
pounded across developers. Users don't have to have a huge collection of fonts to have 
different fonts from different companies sharing the same ID assignment. 

The problem doesn’t stop there. Because Apple's Font DA/Mover utility has a maxi- 
mum font-per-suitcase limit and lacks a way to resolve number conflicts, suitcase-man- 
agement utilities such as AlSoft’s Font/DA Juggler Plus and MasterJuggler, or Fifth Gen- 
eration’s Suitcase, have been developed. These products allow you to split your font 
library into multiple suitcases and to automatically reassign font ID numbers in your sys- 
tem when conflicts occur within a suitcase. (Manual reassignment is necessary across 
different suitcases.) Unfortunately, with such a limited number of slots, problems can 
still arise among different suitcases and renumbered fonts can cause a chain-reaction of 
uniquely assigned numbers. This can become a nightmare when sending files to a ser- 
vice bureau, unless they're willing to use your own system, suitcase manager and 
uniquely constructed suitcases. 


CONVERTING TO THE NEW FONT NUMBERING TABLE. As an interim solu- 
tion that addresses some of the original 1D numbering limitations, publishers (and 
bureaus) with large font libraries may want to convert their library to the New Font Num- 
bering Table (NFNT), which allows for 32,768 unique font ID numbers. It is a scheme 
from Apple now recognized by many Macintosh programs. It has been around since the 
introduction of the 128-Kbyte ROMs in 1986, and cannot be used by Macs with the origi- 
nal 64-Kbyte ROMs. Converting to NFNT reduces the possibility of numbering conflicts 
and consolidates each typeface family under the same name and ID instead of having a 
new ID for every font. Programs like MasterJuggler, Suitcase and Altsys’ Fontastic Plus 
can do NFNT conversion, though Suitcase 2.0 can do it only in a random fashion that 
doesn't allow you to manually specify NFNT numbers. (Apple has decided to issue NFNT 
numbers upon request to font publishers to lessen the chance for duplication, so the 
ability to reassign a specific NFNT number to a typeface is important.) 

While converting your font library to NFNT spreads the problem of ID assignment over 
a much wider range, some issues remain unresolved. Has your service bureau converted 
to NFNT in the same fashion? Do the programs you regularly use recognize NFNT? And 
how about old files whose fonts are numbered under the old ID system? Only files built 
from scratch under NFNT will give you what you expect, and trying to print out your docu- 
ments from a friend's system will give you pretty wild results. 


ADDRESSING FONTS BY NAME. There's some hope on the horizon 
beyond the NFNT scheme. Apple Developer Note No. 191, released earlier this year, 
encourages developers of applications to write their codes so fonts are recognized by 
their screen name instead of by numbers. Developers like Aldus, Claris and Quark have 
taken the lead and the following programs will retain consistency among varying font 
number setups: MacDraw Il, Quark XPress 2.0, Ready,Set,Go! 4.5, PowerPoint 2.0, 
FreeHand, the next update of Standout! (formerly ReadySetShow), the next update of 
WordPerfect, and the soon to be released Claris CAD. Once other developers make this 
important change in their code, it won't matter if your New Baskerville is number 205 
under the original numbering scheme while the bureau’s number is 10,536 under NFNT. 

Future changes to the system software, and eventually the ROMs, may allow for an 
unlimited number of slots beyond the 32,768 limit in the NFNT scheme. But any of the 
above solutions require the cooperation of those involved. If more font publishers offer 
NFNT fonts under Apple’s guidance, more users and bureaus use NFNT utilities, and 
more developers use the name-addressing solution in their programs, the Mac publish- 
ing world will be an easier place to live in for all concerned parties. — By Taylor Barcroft 
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Flexibility 


Flexibility in the type of 
document you want to read 
—(TextPert can read documents 
as simple as mono-spaced, 
typewritten pages or as 
complex as newspapers and 
telephone directories). Flexibility 
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| special characters, or written in 
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Expert Text Reader 
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5 It Works 
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which claim to give you large 
system functionality at a fraction 
of the price, TextPert works... 
with an error rate of less 
than 1/2% on high quality 
originals. 
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Continued from page 17 

“Proceed with caution,” said Black. “When 
you find out you can get more than one font, 
you are tempted to use them all. I have heard 
of companies with font police to stem the 
overuse of fonts. Stick to one face and get to 
know it. When you need more than one, look 
for contrasts in color and texture like Franklin 
Gothic with Galliard.” 


You can buy Black’s advice in Adobe’s Pub- 
lishing Pack for newsletters. You get Black's 
three favorite faces for newsletters (Century 
Old Style, ITC Franklin Gothic and ITC Gal- 
liard) with guidelines for using them. Adobe 
also markets packages for presentations and 
forms with advice from experts. 


The font market. There are more than a 


dozen small font vendors marketing tradition- 
al as well as original typeface designs at prices 
considerably lower than Adobe's. For exam- 
ple, MacTography sells a sampler of all the 
PostScript fonts available for the Macintosh 
from all vendors. 

Adobe was the first company to sell down- 
loadable PostScript fonts, and it is working 
with Linotype to convert the entire Linotype 
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and create the most realistic ‘es possible. With two year warranty so your investment is ed. 

Se anit Moana yours Gee And we havent forgotton the orignal Apple® 

in image detailing. hard disk owners, because our HD-20 WSL™ an 
Next add the PCPC 144Mb internal hard disk — inexpensive SCSI upgrade, will improve its per 

the perfect complement for any workstation. All formance six to ten times. 

your dazzling data is stored rapidly with megabytes So, when building your 

to spare. And to protect your creations, theres the Macintosh, whether you need to 

PCPC Tape Backup system. with our highly rated put some power under it, next to 

HFS ™ program. You can archive 2 it, on top of it, or inside it, call PCPC 

at speeds of up to 14 megabytes per minute -ideal at 1-800-622-2888 for the name of 


when you have overwhelming amounts of data your nearest dealer. 
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library of about 3,000 fonts to PostScript 
format. 

Kevin Wandryk, product mark 
ager at Adobe, said, “We have had a 
monopoly position for professional 
type for desktop publishing.” The 
PostScript as a printing standard and fl 
cess of desktop publishing is b 
the world’s largest suppliers of vai 
of type into the Mac font business. 

Compugraphic Corp. has releas 
51 fonts in 13 packages in its egType 
Mac library. Rather than duplic 
the Adobe/Linotype library, CG. 
fonts that complement what is availa 
Mac and are already popular on CG's 
ting equipment. CG also markets a 4 
PostScript laser printer and a utili 
cgScript that translates PostS 
the Mac for use with CG’s t 

Bitstream has become a majo 
fonts to the PC market and to 
PostScript-compatible printers. Along 
Fonts, Bitstream announced 10 M. 


Boston this past August. “Bitstream we 
ed in 1981 by former employees ‘Lino! 
with the goal of becoming the wo 
supplier of digital type,” said Lot 
Bitstream’s manager of public 
Most of Bitstream’s first typefa 
already available from other so! 
stream’s presence in the Mac m 
more important as an OEM supplie 
PostScript clone makers and prin‘ 
turers. Its presence is also impo 
patibility with the PC font marke! 
stream has taken pains to ensure 
spacing is the same on a PC ora 
Letraset USA, best-known fo 
tering in about 700 display fonts, is 
a major vendor of Macintosh so! 
Wellman, marketing director 
said, “We intend to be the No. 1 
graphic-design software for the 
already the largest supplier of m 
graphic arts market in the United 
one of the largest in the world.” 
The Letraset Electronic Type 
convert all of their rub-on fonts, the fi 
this year, into so-called “soft fonts” for: 
with any program that can import fi 
Encapsulated PostScript format (EPS) 
are not downloadable or bit-mapped 
They are meant to be pasted, mani; 
edited into documents and printed alo 
other graphic information. 7 


Typeface democracy. Type is becom 
of the masses, and many Macintosh 
first experience manipulating more 
kind of type was with the LaserWri 
& Holmes’ Charles Bigelow said, “Type is n 
longer in the hands of an oligopoly. Thi 
small vendors that add diversity and if 
becomes cheap, it will make it like the 
industry.” F 

Mark Sulzburg, the director of gra 
marketing at ITC said, “Desktop pub! 
incredibly exciting. There are billions 
potential users making all kinds of communi 
cation documents. Graphic arts is a finil : 
base, but there is no end in sight for d 
publishing. And everyone who is disco\ 
desktop publishing is discovering that 
raphy is fun to use and pleasing in res ; 

Now that we have a choice of typefa ces, 
the expressiveness and impact of our writ 
is not limited to the meaning of the words 
alone, The visual impact of words on paper is 
now as much in our control with the Macin- 
tosh as it is with the pen. 


Clay Andres is a free-lance writer and p 
dent of TERSE, a Macintosh consulting and 
development company in Palo Alto, Calif. 
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TECH ISSUES 


Scanners, black- 
and-white, gray- 
scale and color, 
are about as 
important to 
Macintosh 
graphic artists as 
layout and paint 
programs. Here’s 
an overview of 
the different kinds 
of scanners and 
what you can 
expect from them. 


The image at right was scanned 
on Datacopy scanners at 256, 
64 and 16 gray shades (top to 
bottom). The 256 gray-shade 
section was scanned on the 
ProScan; the 64 and 16 gray- 
shade sections were scanned 
on Datacopy's 830 model. 


The incredible importance 
of scanners 


BY DAVID BIEDNY 


ou get out of it what you put into it” 
is at once an axiom for creative work, 
an agenda in the Macintosh produc- 
tion process and a hope for desktop 
technology. Although a good deal of 
talent must be applied to the desktop to yield 
good results, bringing text and gray-scale 
graphics into your Mac has never been easier, 
nor have the options been more varied. Even 
so, graphic artists, designers and publishers 
are still looking to the day when color output 
is completely under their control. But that’s 
not to belittle the strides that have been made 
at the front end of things: Mac users have a 
wide digital net to cast as they gather up food 
for the feast. 
Scanners (both sheet-fed and flat-bed) 
are the leading method of getting graphics 
and text into the Macintosh. A variety of 
scanners are on the market, but they're 
primanily differentiated by their ability to 
scan an image using either simulated gray 
shades (otherwise referred to as hardware 
dithering) or true grays. Many companies 
offer several models, the difference being 
that the cheaper models typically utilize hard- 
ware dithering, while the more expensive 


models can scan with true gray shades. 
While more than a dozen non-color scan- 
ners for the Mac are currently available, not 
every scanner is suited to all applications. It’s 
important to evaluate what kind of materials 


you'll be scanning. Line art (such as diagrams, 


line drawings and blueprints) can be success- 
fully scanned with a cheaper, non-gray-scale 
scanner, but photographs benefit greatly from 
a scanner with true gray-scale abilities. Most 
scanner software allows you to scan in either 
lineart or photographic modes. 

A hardware-dithering scanner like the 
MS300-A from MicroTek Labs Inc. or the AST 
TurboScan from AST Research Inc. analyzes 
the incoming image and breaks it down into 
clusters of black or white dots, creating vary- 
ing shapes and densities to simulate shades of 
gray. (This technique, commonly known as 
halftoning, is used by the printing industry to 


allow a printer, which prints only at full intensi- 


ty, to simulate shades of gray for printing con- 
tinuous-tone images like photographs.) This 
kind of scanner is known as one-bit (one bit on 
or one bit off), since it cannot assign a non- 
black and white value to any dot making up an 
incoming image. 


Gray-scale scanners can assign non-black 
and white values to the dots of a scanned 
image. Dots can be a percentage of black (50 
percent black is a medium gray), allowing the 
scan to much more closely match the original 
image. The number of gray shades that a scan- 
ner can handle is usually expressed as the 
number of bits dedicated to describing each 
dot. A four-bit scanner can handle 16 true 
shades of gray, while an eight-bit unit delivers 
256 shades. As expected, an eight-bit scan file 
will require much more room on disk than a 
four-bit version of the same file, while a hard- 
ware-dithered image will be slightly smaller 
than a four-bit image file. (This usually 
depends on the particular scanner software 
used to save the file.) Some of the more popu- 
lar gray-scale models include the HP ScanJet 
from Hewlett-Packard (four bits, 16 gray 
shades, 300 dpi), the 730 model from Data- 
copy Corp. (four bits, 16 gray shades, 300 dpi), 
or the ProScan (eight bits, 256 gray shades, 
400 dpi), also from Datacopy, and the FB-300 
from Abaton Technology Corp. (four bits, 16 
gray shades, 300 dpi). 

When you're discussing true gray-shade 
image manipulation, an important point to con- 
sider is the relationship between the number 
of gray shades and resolution. More of one 
means that you can do with less of the other. 
(Scanners typically allow you to scan an image 
within a resolution range.) An image scanned 
at 200 dpi with 256 shades of gray will look bet- 
ter to the average human eye than an image 
scanned at 300 dpi with hardware-dithered 
halftones. For 300-dpi output, 16 gray shades 
are sufficient to accurately supply the optimum 
amount of gray-scale information, while at least 
256 shades of gray and maximum scanning 
resolution are required for 1,000-dpi output or 
greater. For example, the images scanned by 
the Apple scanner — a four-bit, 16 gray-shade 
device — will look fine printed on a LaserWrit- 
er but will fall apart if printed on a Linotronic 
imagesetter from Linotype Co, 

Early on in the game, another primary con- 
sideration was whether the scanner hardware 
interfaced to the Mac through the SCSI or 
through the much slower serial port. These 
days, most new scanners utilize the Mac’s 
SCSI port, providing much faster speed than 
the serial port, regardless of the unit in ques- 
tion. If you're using a 512K, SCSI units won't 
work with your machine unless you're willing 
to spend extra money on a third-party SCSI 
upgrade as well as some extra memory. You'll 
need an older serial scanner or a serial inter- 
face for a newer model, like the FB300 from 
Abaton Technology Corp. which is available in 
both SCSI and non-SCSI versions. The first 
scanner available for the Mac, ThunderScan 
from ThunderWare, can also be used on older 
Macs as well as new ones. It offers true gray- 
shade scanning, has good software and is the 
least-expensive scanning device currently 
available. But it’s slow and requires a good 
amount of user effort to end up with images 
that look as good as those scanned with more 
expensive alternatives. 

Apple has finally legitimized the scanner 
market by introducing its own reasonably 

Continued on next page 
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Continued from previous page 

priced unit at $1,799, and even though the 
introduction seems like somewhat of an ant- 
climactic event, the fact is that because of the 
quality of the software provided with the unit, 
the Apple offering will probably energize the 
scanner market in general. Both AppleScan 


and HyperScan feature software that is superi- 


or to the software offered by most third-party 


vendors, which for the most part has been rel- 


atively weak, with the possible exception of 
Datacopy, which bundles exceptionally high- 
quality, powerful software with its scanners 
HyperScan’s ease of use and special-effects 


capabilities are likely to bring many people 
into the realm of scanning who wouldn't have 
been interested otherwise 


Color scanners. As advanced color applica- 
tions become more popular in the Mac 
marketplace, it’s likely that the price of color 
scanning technology will continue to fall. At 
the recent Boston Macworld Expo, Sharp 
Electronics Corp. introduced the JX-300, a 24- 
bit color, eight-bit gray-shade, 300 dpi flat-bed 
scanner for “under $5,000” due out in the 
fourth quarter. The only major differences 
between this unit and Sharp's higher-end 


Now. 
TYPE IMAGING THAT’S— 
LETTER PERFECT.—— 


FontSizer™takes the guesswork 
out of desktop publishing by 
creating accurate screen fonts from 
your PostScript® printer fonts. 


FontSizer lets you see type faces in an 
entirely new way — accurately. 

Instead of the crudely scaled bit map 
produced by your Mac, FontSizer uses your 
printer to precisely scale the entire character 
set. For the first time, you can see smooth 
screen characters at any size up to 127 pt. in 
the normal as well as true bold, italic and 
bold-italic faces 

After building the size you usually use, 
simply install it in your system. Your smooth 
fonts are now always available for all your Mac 
applications. Need disk space back? Throw 
the font away. You can always build it again. 

Since letter perfect type imaging takes the 
guesswork out, FontSizer allows you to fine 
tune headlines, drop caps, leading and 
kerning without repeatedly printing proofs. 
And with FontSizer’s clean, crisp characters, 
you can accurately visualize the true style and 
character of your layout. All of which saves 
you time, money and aggravation. 

FontSizer is available now for your Mac 
Plus, SE and II, and your PostScript printer. 
For more information call (512) 339-0001. 


(AV 


To order call toll free 


1 (800) 552-7654. 


FONTSIZER™ 
$99.95 


Texas residents add sales tax. * VISA, M/C and CODs accepund * FontStser is 
trademark of US. MicroLabs lnc. * PostScript is a registered trademark of Adobe 
Systeme. Inc. ¢ Macintosh is a trademark of Apple Comgaster, Inc 
US. MicroLabs Inc. * 1611 Headway Circle, Building No.3 © Austin, Texas 78754 
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$9,000 color flatbed are speed and maximum 
scanning size. The new unit can handle up to 
8.5-by-11-inch original art, while the higher- 
end box goes up to 11 by 17. As expected, the 
cheaper unit is slower. 

The two major color scanners currently 
available are the Sharp JX-450 and the Scan- 
Master from Howtek Inc. The Howtek unit is 
actually a repackaged Sharp JX-450 with differ- 
ent software. Both units can scan artwork up 
to 11 by 17, offer variable resolutions up to 
300 dpi and produce 24-bit color image files. 
Both the Sharp and the Howtek connect to the 
Mac II through a General Purpose Interface 
Bus (GPIB). The software included with the 
Howtek (bundled with the GPIB card, which 
costs an additional $1,295) is serialized to 
work with only one scanner, which precludes 
using it with the Sharp unit, while the software 
included with the Sharp, PixelScan, works 


inal art and scan at very high resolutions 
(1,200 to 2,000 dpi), resulting in high-quality 
images. Both Howtek and BarneyScan have 
announced products, although neither was 
officially shipping at the time of this writing. 
Both units generate 24-bit files, and the Bar- 
neyScan software will create full-color separa 
tions at a high enough resolution (150-4ine 
screen) for Linotronic film output. 


Digitizers. Video digitizers were the first 
input devices to hit the Mac world years 

ago. While scanners have surpassed digitizers 
as the preferred method of input, digitizers 
are still quite popular for situations that 
specifically warrant their use, such as getting 
pictures of 3-D objects into the computer with- 
out having to photograph them and then scan 
the photos. Digitizers come in two kinds: 
those designed to work with standard Mac 


with either scanner. 


line (512, Plus and SE) and those designed 
Slide scanners utilize a 35mm slide as orig- 


specifically for the Mac II. (These usually 


[ES Se SRO] 
Digitizing tablets 


Digitizing tablets, such as the Graphics Tablet from Kurta Comp., 
the Macintizer from GTCO, or the Bit Pad Plus from Summagraphics have found 
acceptance in the drafting and engineering communities, and to some extent, the 
computer-art field. 

Most tablets use either a stylus or a puck. The stylus is a device in which pres- 
Sure on the point or a touch of a button emulates pressing the mouse button. The 
puck looks like a mouse with a magnifying glass and has targeting crosshairs, which 
are typically used for precision tracing of blueprints and technical designs. With 
most of the tablets, the stylus moves independent of the tablet like a real pen, butis 
attached to the base by a cord. Although this may prove to be a hindrance for some 
computer artists, many people get used to it after awhile. 

Different tablets connect to the Mac in different ways. Some connect through the 
ADB port, while others use one of the two serial ports and include different software. 
For some tablets, there is no additional software, while others include extra control 
software typically in the form of a cdev (Control Panel device) that allows the user to 
control factors such as sensitivity. — By David Biedny 


Eo re | 
Optical character recognition 


OCR (optical character recognition) has had a hard time in the micro- 
computer world because of the relatively poor accuracy of most of the OCR software 
that has been available. Some available scanners include an OCR program as part 
of their standard software package: New Image Technologies and DEST Corp. 
include OCR programs with their scanners. But while both software packages have 
been optimized to work with the most common typefaces, neither program can be 
taught to recognize non-standard typefaces. 

In the realm of “teachable” OCR software, Read-It from Olduval Corp., is a good 
example. The program can be taught to read different typefaces, and a library of 
learned styles is available through the company. Users with medium-size OCR 
needs and a Mac Plus or SE may want to consider the program, but should be cau- 
tioned about the length of its “training curve.” It may simply be less time-consum- 
ing (and less expensive) to type the text into your computer yourself or hire a data 
entry person to do so. 

OmniPage from Caere Corp. may change the Macintosh OCR scene significantly. 
According to Caere, OmniPage can read any non-stylized type from 8 to 72 points in 
size and doesn’t require any training. Even though the program requires a 4-Mbyle 
Mac Il or a similarly equipped SE with a 68020 accelerator card, those with serious 
heavy-volume OCR needs should take a look at it. Apple and Hewlett-Packard are 
both endorsing OmniPage for use with their scanners. — By David Biedny 


come configured as NuBus cards.) 

Most of the digitizers for the Plus and SE 
include an input for a composite analog video 
source such as a video camera, videodisc play- 
er or VCR. The most popular units include 
Magic from New Image Technology, Mac- 
Vision from Koala Technologies Corp., and 
the ProViz from Pixelogic Inc. All scan true 
gray shades, although the newest gray-shade 
software for the MacVision, which was finally 
released almost nine months after it was origi- 
nally announced, leaves much to be desired. 
Due to the inability of the Plus and SE to dis- 
play gray shades on screen, shading is repre- 
sented on the Mac screen as bitmap-dithered 
patterns, while the images can be saved to 
disk in Tag Image File Format. TIFF files can 
be directly imported into most page-layout 
programs and also allow scanned images to be 
brought into proper editing programs like 
Digital Darkroom from Silicon Beach Soft- 
ware Inc. and ImageStudio from Letraset USA. 
The editing capabilities of most of the support- 
ing scanning software included with the units 
are inadequate for most professional! use. 

AST, Computer Friends Inc., Data Transla- 
tions Inc., RasterOps Corp. and TrueVision 
are all introducing gray-shade and color digi- 
tizing cards for the Mac IL Some of the Mac II 
digitizing cards have real-time frame-grabbing 
capabilities (onethirtieth of a second), which 
allow them to display images almost instanta- 
neously, and their own onboard RAM. The 
TrueVision NuVista offers either 1, 2 or 4 
Mbytes of RAM, AST’s NuView card has 15 
Mbytes of RAM, the Data Translations Color- 
Capture has 768 Kbytes and the RasterOps 
TrueCapture 324 has 1.5 Mbytes. The Com- 
puter Friends ColorFREEZE 24 has no on- 
board RAM, but it can still capture a full 24-bit 
color image in one-fifth of a second. Images 
are typically saved in either PICT II, EPS or 
color TIFF format (color TIFF support was 
still scarce at the time of this writing). 

Some other color digitizing devices for the 
Macintosh II include a color version of the 
ProViz with a SCSI interface box and the TZ- 
3C Truvel (there are three versions), which 
includes a stand-mounted lens system and 
moving light source with a SCSI interface, 
providing scans up to 900 dpi. The Proviz 
accepts NTSC video source signals as input, 
while the Truvel is meant for scanning flat art 
and 3-D objects. A potential problem with the 
Truvel systems is that they require three pass- 
es of a single image to create 24-bit color scan. 
This may mean slight misregistrations 
between subsequent scans if the subjects are 
moved or jarred between passes, 


Storage and memory. Scanned and digitized 
images are disk hogs, and once you start get- 
ting down to serious business, boxes of 
floppies and huge chunks of hard disk space 
suddenly begin to bulge. A hard disk should 
be considered an absolute necessity (as if you 
haven't read this elsewhere), and tape backup 
devices may start to make sense. The real 
solution to the problem is the inevitable boom 
in optical write-once-read-many (WORM) stor- 
age. Even hundreds of megabytes don't seem 
so gargantuan when you're faced with a few 
dozen 24-bit color-scanned pictures. Optical 
media is extremely important to the success 
of large-scale usage of the Mac I] as a true 
image-processing computer, 

Another fact of life to come to terms with is 
file compression. Scanned photos can take up 
several megabytes of disk space. Large files 
can be made smaller without losing any integ- 
rity of the original data. The most important 
utility for scanned-image users is Stuffit, a 
shareware file-ccompression utility written by 
Raymond Lau, considered a standard in the 
world of Mac telecommunications, Stuffit can 
compact any application or document by 10 to 


90 percent, and you can expect at least 30 per- 
cent compression of TIFF files. Although it 
does take time to compress and decompress 
the images, the program can reduce storage 
usage in truly meaningful quantities. (Stuffit 
was preceded by Packit, a similar utility with 
compression functions. It has virtually been 
replaced by Stuffit) 

And then there's the unpleasant subject of 
RAM; you can't have too much. If you're using 
a Mac Plus or SE, you'll want at least 2 Mbytes 
of RAM for heavy scanning and digitizing, 
especially if you want to use MultiFinder to 
move quickly between separate scanning and 
editing programs, and even then, memory 
becomes fragmented rather quickly. On the 
Mac Il, 4 to 5 Mbytes are a given for working 
with eight-bit gray-shade or color images, and 
if you're lucky enough to be considering 24-bit 
options, then consider 8 Mbytes of RAM 
essential. That brings up an entirely different 
problem regarding the amount of contiguous 
RAM that the current Mac II can address. The 
best solution to the problem lies in virtual 
memory, which allows the image to be main- 
tained on disk while the application thinks that 
the image is in RAM. This capability doesn't 
inherently exist in the Mac, although Image- 
Studio and PhotoMac both offer virtual mem- 
ory techniques for managing large images in 
smaller amounts of RAM. 


Who gets what? The question of which type of 
input system is best for what you want to do 
inevitably arises. By asking yourself some pri- 
mary questions about the kind of original 
material that you want to get into the Mac, you 
can quickly come to a basic conclusion regard- 
ing which type of input system to use. 

For flat art, a scanner is the preferred 
input device, although it’s quite possible to 
use a digitizer mounted on a camera stand 
instead. The possibilities presented by the 
availability of different lenses for such a setup 
may offer advantages not as easily reproduc- 
ible with a scanner, such as the use of special- 
effects filters, fish-eye lenses, etc. Overall, 
however, a scanner will produce sharper, more 
consistent image quality. 

If you plan to use digitized or scanned 
images in a job that will ultimately be printed 
on a higher-end printer like a Linotronic, then 
you'll want something that can work with 
eight bits and 256 shades of gray. For situa- 
tions where the source of the images is a 
video source, a real-time frame grabber for 
the Mac Il is the preferred input device, while 
digitizers for the Mac Plus/SE typically have 
no provision for real-time previewing of an 
incoming image. 

Mouse alternatives such as digitizing tab- 
lets (see sidebar) are good for getting com- 
plex, detailed images into the Mac, although 
engineers may want a puck-based tablet as a 
primary input source. While it would seem 
almost indisputable that most artists would 
find it easier to do freehand drawing with a 
tablet, this turns out to be a subjective issue. If 
you're considering a digitizing tablet, make 
sure that you have some hands-on experience 
(more than just five minutes) before buying. 

Color is another beast entirely. While it’s 
quite feasible to do most type of black-and- 
white layout and design jobs using a Macin- 
tosh, color is still an unfolding process. Get- 
ting color into the Mac is one thing, getting it 
out is another. While it’s true that the current 
color-display capabilities are quite impressive, 
desktop color proofing via Macintosh-based 
color printers has a way to go yet, and the final 
output still eludes being fully produced with 
desktop technology. This will change as the 
Macintosh I market matures, 


David Biedny is a frequent contributor to 
numerous Macintosh publications. 
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Scanner software 


While all of the software included with the scanners is primarily 
meant for the same function, the range of usefulness of the various packages is 
quite broad, with capabilities ranging from the most basic scanning controls to elab- 
orate halftone and imayge-correction features. Although many of the special features 
are welcome, there are some basic functions that you should look for. 

On the most basic level, scanner software should allow you to select the scan- 
ning area on the screen to avoid scanning a full page, if the desired image is cen- 
tralized in a specific area on the page. Some of the better software allows you to 
“pre-scan,” to scan the selected area at the lowest quality cr resolution to accurate- 
ly determine the actual scan area. Also desirable are brightness and contrast con- 
trols that can be set from the software (some of the scanners also have controls on 
the hardware itself for adjusting brightness and contrast). 

Most of the scanners work at various resolutions. The software should at least 
support 72 dpi and an intermediate value between this and the highest resolution 
setting (150 dpi, for example). Much of the software also allows you to select a 
magnification size (which enlarges or reduces the scanned size of the image), usu- 
ally specified as a percentage of the size of the original. The most advanced pack- 
ages also allow you to select from various halftone screen patterns for halftone 
scanning. 

As for editing tools, the most basic functionality would include an eraser and 
selection marquee. Some of the software includes a basic pencil tool for quick-and- 
dirty touching up. A lasso tool helps for selecting irregular areas. The marquee 
should allow you to select and save a specific area of a scan to disk. For more 
advanced retouching, look to products such as ImageStudio or Digital Darkroom 
(see “Image enhancement software: Its own niche, ” Page 28). — By David Biedny 
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Sereen Gems 


a collection of screen utilities for the Macintosh Il 


ColorDesk Dimmer Switch-A-Roo 


Stop yawning at that dull 
gray desktop! ColorDesk, 
by Paul Mercer, is a cdev 
that personalizes your 
screen by displaying a 
background picture (any 
PICT file, color or black- 
and-white) of your choice 
in place of the usual gray 
desktop pattern. (At least 
2 MB of memory recom- 
mended for ColorDesk). 


This great utility by Chris 
Deross! “dims” your screen 
while you're not using It, to 
prevent burn-in. Other 
“screen saver” utilities 
erase the screen, but 
Dimmer simply darkens the 
screen. Specify the time 
delay before dimming (1 - 
120 min), and the dimming 
level (0% - 100%). Dimmer 
supports multiple monitors, 


Bill Stelnberg’s handy FKEY 
quickly switches between 
two user-defined screen 
modes, without the incon- 
venience associated with 
having to use the Control 
Panel “Monitors” device. 


Screen Gems also includes 
TN-3 by Dave Winzier 
Globe by Paul Mercer 
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For years, conventional 
computer-aided desion 
programs have given 
you powerful tools for 
_ drawing and drafting. 
But if youre like most 
| professionals, you still 
work by hand. Because 
the typical CAD pro- 
gram feels just like a 
computer. 
Now, there’s a whole 
new way to design. 4 


Skip from one layer to the next without 
skipping a beat. 


_ Dreams’ It gives you 
_all the power and 

| precision of a high per- 
formance CAD system. 
But feels as natural 


as drawing by hand. 
To begin with, | 

Dreams has an 

extremely f 

elegant user 

interface. 

Giving you 

fast and easy 


2 


Dreams is so natural and free-flowing, it feels like this. 
+ = 


) access to many of the 
Pe ,eAD tools that 


you in mind. On Apple® 
Macintosh” systems. 
Layers, symbol libra- 
ties, parallel line 
and curve tools 
are all there. 
And 
|| more. Our 
associated 


a. 


sioning is automatic. 
Just click on reference” 
oints and the witness | 
es drop right down. © 
Even area calculation, © 
in one of many pre= 
selected scales, is done ~ 
in seconds, In real world 
units. Just like the way | 
you think. You can draw|) 
all geometrical 
: shapes and 
\\\ lines in 
\ black and 


ae or 


of ee 
One 
youve used 
our curve tools, 


this one will never 
feel the same. 


ND LOMPUTERS. 


ing using PostScript: 
Or plot it using IDD’s 
Plotter Driver. Dreams 
also supports PICT 
file format for easy 
integration into other 
desktop publishing 
programs. 

In addition, our 
File Conversion mod- 


ule will be available 


and IGES files from 


sophisticated color pat- 
tern tool you've ever 
seen. pees for archi- 
tectural, interior and 
graphic design. 

When youre done, 
you can print your draw- 


soon to support DXF 


and Light Commercial 


Construction Symbols 
cs i Blsvilk, eas will 


Structured drawings complete with details 
are a snap. 


other platforms. We save you hundreds of 
so offer three hours in design time. 
separately pack- We can only tell you 
aged volumes so much here, but the 
of architectural more you know, the 
symbol libraries _| better it gets.So see your 
as add-on mod- _ local dealer for more 
ules. There’s information. And we'll 
Prelim- show you 
®® inary DREAMS something 
Dreams has add-on modules. Roe that goes 
You only buy the ones you nced Residential way bac 
And use the most Construction computers. 


2280 Bates Avenue, Concord, California 94520 Tel 415 680 6818 


Dreams is a trademark and MacDraft isa ‘registered trademark of Innovative Data Design, Inc. Apple is a registered trademark and Macintosh is a trademark of Apple Computer, Inc 


PostScript is a registered trademark of Adobe Systems, Inc 


t's magic ... 


Restoring old photos with the Mac II and Digital Darkroom 


BY CONNIE GUGLIELMO 

Tom Reid is in the lucrative business of 
restoring old black-and-white photographs, 
thanks to the Macintosh II. 

A 20-year regional specialist for Eastman 
Kodak Co., the San Diego native three years 
ago opened PhotoCraft, a commercial film 
lab specializing in black-and-white photogra- 
phy. Hts goal was to find personal computer 
technology that would let him duplicate dark- 
room techniques on the desktop. 

After dismissing a $130,000 IBM PC-based 
system as too costly, Reid turned to the Macin- 
tosh IT. For less than $30,000, he was able to 
set up an image-processing workstation for 
retouching and restoring the more than 700 
old black-and-white photographs he gets each 
month from his customers. 

“Everyone's got one,” Reid said, gesturing to 
a pile of photos in need of restoration. “There 
are a million and half people in the San 
Diego area. If all of them have an old photo- 
graph, we’re talking a lot of business.” 

keid estimates that his staff of five lab tech- 
nicians, using the Mac-based system, can do 
much of the retouching work in an hour — 
about nine hours less than it would take if the 
restoration was done with chemicals and tra- 
ditional lighting techniques in the darkroom. 

Not only ts the Mac much more efficient, 
but because of the reduced manpower hours 
required, Reid can charge less for his restora- 
tion work. “I'd say an average photograph 
could be fixed up for about $75 to $100,” he 
said, noting that conventional restoration 
work usually starts at about $200. 
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The original “Lana,” 


Reid's image-processing system 
consists of a Mac II equipped with 8 
Mbytes of RAM and a 40-Mbyte 
hard disk; a 17-inch, gray-scale Big 
Picture monitor from E-Machines 
Inc. and companion &-bit graphics 
card that supports the display of up 
to 256 gray levels; a non-glare filter 
screen, No-Rad Corp.'s dB60, cover- 


ing the monitor to reduce eye strain: 


a Kurta Corp. input tablet and pen 
that replace the mouse; a 400-dpi 
Microtek 400G scanner; and Matrix 
Instrument Corp.'s SlideWriter, a 
film recorder or slidemaker, 

For software, Reid chose Digital 
Darkroom, a $295 gray-scale image- 
processing program from Silicon 
Beach Software. Described as a 
“computerized darkroom,” the pro- 
gram contains image-editing tools 
such as filters and brushes that 
sharpen, blur and blend up to 256 
gray levels. Any part of an image 
can be rotated, scaled, flipped, slant- 
ed or distorted. The program also 
offers an array of selection tools, 
including a Magic Wand that selects 
only adjacent areas with the same 
gray values, that lets users select as 
narrowly or broadly-defined an area 
that needs to be retouched 

Reid started out using a beta 
copy of the program, offering Sili- 
con Beach his suggestions on ways 
to improve the image-editing tools 
The final version of the program 
shipped in August 


probably pre-World War II, represents the boudoir photography of the day. 


@ The process began 
with Reid making a copy of 
the original photograph so 
that the customer can keep 
the original print. Reid shot 
the copy on Kodak Ortho- 
Copy film 5125 with his 
Polaroid MP4 Copy Cam- 
era, state-of-the-art equip- 
ment that reproduces a 
copy of the original photo 
with very little, if any, loss 
of detail 

The photo Reid used 
was chosen from among the 
photographs sent to his lab 
with a request that a copy 
of the original be made. 
Reid dubbed the photo 
“Lana,” guessing that the 
photo was taken prior to 
World War Ill and repre- 
sents “boudoir” photogra- 
phy of the day. 


2] Using the Microtek 
400G scanner, Reid scanned ie 
in the photo at 300 dots-per- | 
inch. Scan time was about 
five minutes, The scanned 
file was then saved as a lag 
Image File Format (TIFF) 
file called “Lana.” 


A scanner, input tablet 
and film recorder are fea- 
tures of Reid's Mac-based 
retouching system. 


3] The file was then opened from 
within Digital Darkroom. Reid con- 
trolled the cursor using the Kurta 
input pad, a drawing pad replace- 
ment for the mouse. He prefers 
using the pad and pen, saying they 
allow more flexibility and precise 
when moving the cursor 


con 
across the screen 
Ready to begin work on “Lana. 

Reid selected Digital Darkroom’s 
rectangle marquee selection tool 
hen proceeded to cut out the 

order around the photo. The 
image sans border was then saved 
in PICT I format 


4] The retouching work began 
Reid decided to concentrate at first 
ng Lana’s skin tone and 
g what he describes as skin 
“freckles.” Using Digital Dark 
room's Magic Wand, Reid selected 
Lana's legs. That selection was then 


m smoot 


The Despeckling 

ost of the freckles 

n Lana’s legs The 

problems were then 

Smudge tool, 
put to work on 

a's back and shoulders 

asing the overall con 


trast of the image, he was also able 


1€ curtain detail and, 
fect, eliminate some of the 


creases Marring 


ackground curtain 
His efforts on Lana's skin and 
e background took about 27 min 
ures | and la) 
I ad been done in the 
room, Reid estimated he would 
spent four times as long work- 
mm the photo. Smoothing skin 
croom would have 
j he use a liquid bleach 
ucer to lighten the image. The 
ich is rubbed carefully onto 
selected areas of a print using a cot- 
swab. After bleaching, the photo 
mersed in a fixer bath, a chemi- 
srocess that arrests the bleach 
| keeps it from continuing to eal 
al the photo. The photo would 
need to be dried before the 
xt step of restoration could be 


me lo ihe image 


5) Next, Reid spent about 35 min- 
retouching the background, 
robe and the sheepskin 
w rug on which she is reclining 

g the Texture tool, he trans 
red the textures or patterns made 
he fabrics and fur to adjacent 
where white creases in the 
graphs obscured the back- 
1 With Digital Darkroom's 


Figure 1 


Figure 2 


Paint/Fill Only If image control 
option, Reid essentially told the Tex- 
ture tool to paint and fill only white 
areas. This refinement was chosen 
so that the good areas in the curtain 
would not be accidentally altered 
The Paint/Fill Only If option was 
turned off when he retouched the 
stains to the right of Lana's head. 
(see Figures 2, 2a and 2b). 
According to Reid, most retouch- 
ers would not have bothered restor- 
ing the background because of the 
time involved to retouch the back- 
ground using an airbrush, “A real 
good artist might attempt to restore 
the curtain using a refined airbrush, 
but in most cases, the retoucher 
would eliminate the background 


completely, What you would get 
would be a plain background that 

is lighter in the center and then 
gets darker toward the edges,” Reid 
said, “Digital Darkroom lets you 
maintain the original integrity of the 
photo. You're not getting an artistic 
rendering of the original, but as 
close a reproduction to the original 
as possible,” 


(6) With the major restoration 
work completed, Reid spent an addi- 


tional 15 minutes putting on “the fin- 


ishing touches,” Digital Darkroom's 
Sharpen filter, which increases the 
contrast between adjacent pixels, 
was chosen to sharpen dark areas. 
Using the Lasso selection tool, Reid 
refined his selection to exclude 
Lana. He wanted to avoided sharp 
ening her because he did not want 


Figure 1a 


Figure 2a 


Figure 2b 
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Image enhancement 
software: Its own niche 


Digital Darkroom is only one of several packages 
available for the Macintosh that offer electronic photograph- or 
image-enhancement capabilities. 

ImageStudio, released last year by Letraset USA, was hailed as 
the first program to bring halftone editing to the desktop. 
Halftones, or reproductions of photos made for printing, are 
scanned in and can be modified by changing gray levels. Modifi- 
cations are made by passing images through filters and by using a 
palette of gray-scale paint, pen and brush tools. 

ImageStudio Version 1.5, released in July, supports 256 gray 
levels on a Mac Il, up from the 64 levels supported in the original 
version. The new version also contains a new Memory Manage- 
ment System, making it possible for users to work with images 
larger than RAM would normally allow. 

Like Digital Darkroom, ImageStudio contains an array of user- 
customizable drawing, painting, airbrushing and selection tools, 
brightness and contrast controls, and filters for sharpening or 
blurring images. Images can also be modified by blending, smear- 
ing and gradually building shades of gray. In addition, both pack- 
ages offer special effects, including the ability to rotate, slant, 
distort and posterize images. 

ABA Software is positioning its GraphistPaint Il package as 
an image-enhancement program. The program supports both 
color and gray-scale editing, allowing users to manipulate up to 
256 colors or gray levels on a Mac Il screen at once. Graphist- 
Paint Il has an automatic contouring feature and is also capable of 
turning any part of an image into a sphere. Its palette of image- 
editing tools includes an anti-alias brush that allows users to cre- 
ate the illusion of sharper-looking lines by blurring the edges of 
pixels. 

Users may superimpose one image over another and then blend 
or add and subtract colors or gray levels, much like the Paint/Fill 
Only If option found in Digital Darkroom. A variety of filters, such 
as blur and sharpen, may also be applied. 

SuperMac Technology is offering new image processing tools in 
PixelPaint Professional, to be released this month, which is the 
new version of its popular color paint program PixelPaint. With 
PixelPaint Professional, users can work with either 256 colors or 
gray levels. In addition to its palette of paint tools, the program 
offers smearing, blending and anti-aliasing tools. The new Frisket 
tool works like a mask and lets users paint, airbrush or draw only 
in selected areas. 

Another color/gray-scale image enhancement package for the 
Mac is Avalon Development Corp.'s recently released PhotoMac. 
Although touted for its sophisticated color image processing capa- 
bilities, PhotoMac’s image-editing tools, like opaque or transpar- 
ent paint, user-definable airbrushes and an eyedropper tool, also 
can be applied to gray-scale images. 

Arbitrary, irregular or multiple selections may be flipped, rotat- 
ed and resized. PhotoMac also contains a variety of special 
effects, including unsharp masking, which sharpens the color 
edges in the image, and conversion of full-color areas to 
monochrome or gray-scale. 

With each of these packages, users may either bring in an 
image from another source or create the image within the package 
using the full-featured painting and drawing tools available. 

While Tom Reid uses a scanner to capture images for his 
retouching work, Mac users can also bring images into the com- 
puter using a video digitizer. A variety of color and gray-scale digi- 
tizers are available that let users capture live images from sources 
such as video cameras or videocassette recorders. 

— By Connie Guglielmo 


The final result. Electronic 
retouching produces a 
dramatically improved 
image that retains the 
integrity of the original 
photograph. 


to undo the earlier work spent 
smoothing her skin. 

After sharpening, Reid lightened 
the curtain to the right of Lana’s 
hair. Using the Lighten tool, he was 
able to clearly differentiate between 
her hair and the curtain. 


@ Satisfied with the restoration, 
Reid saved the file and then output it 
to the Matrix SlideWriter, a film 
recorder that stores the image on 
black-and-white film with a resolu- 
tion of up to 4,000 lines, Although 
the SlideWriter is designed for film 
speed of ASA 100, Reid prefers the 
results achieved with Kodak TMAX 
ASA 400 film. The difference in film 
causes the SlideWriter to over- 
expose the image, Reid compensat- 
ed for this overexposure by under- 
exposing the film when he 
developed it in the darkroom, a 
photographic technique called a 
“pull process.” 

It took about 22 minutes for the 
film recorder to scan the file and 
record the image on film 
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8 } When the film recorder scan 
was complete, the film was removed 
and developed in the darkroom 
using conventional black-and-white 
developing techniques. It took about 
four minutes to process the film, 
which was developed on paper with 
a matte finish. 


(9) The final result. “When you 
talk to a photographer about elec 
tronic photography, the learned 
statement is usually, ‘It’s interesting, 
It’s coming. But the resolution is not 
there yet.’ 

“What I'm trying to show is that 
the resolution is there.” 


In time, Reid expects to expand 
the operation from one workstation 
to about five and hire a bevy of art 
students and lab technicians to han- 
dle the growing volume of black- 
and-white restoration work. 

He has also decided to become 
one of Apple's value-added resellers, 
offering his Mac-based image pro- 
cessing solution as a package to 
other photo labs interested in doing 
similar restoration work. 

“This thing does magic,” he said, 
pointing to the Mac, “and magie’s 
always interesting.” 0 


_  Nwision And The Mac. 
ih Processing 


ith pple Appeal 


Complete. NuVision™ combines a powerful, 
real-time image processor with the Apple® 
Macintosh™ II. Together they create the first 
desktop image processing workstation. 

Network it or use it alone. 


Powerful. NuVision features a unique 
parallel processing architecture with 
independent DSPs on each Smart Memory™. 
So you can acquire, process, and display 
full-color high-resolution images. 


Friendly. NuVision’s modular software offers 
all the advantages of the Macintosh user 
interface. And, you get the source code. 


. ees ae Baas eee Affordable. Finally! An integrated image 
lnk ad Pe teens Stare processing system that fits your budget. 


ee NuVision. An appealing approach to image 
an eee oe processing. By Perceptics, of course. 


Percentics: 


725 Pellissippi Parkway * Knoxville, TN 37933-0991 
(615) 966-9200 + FAX (615) 966-9330 


“Apple” is a registered trademark of Apple Computer, Inc. “Mac” and “Macintosh” are trademarks of Apple Computer, Inc. “NuVision” is a trademark of Perceptics Corporation. 


Your design job 
may not stop at 
your laser printer. 
Service bureaus, 
springing up 
quickly, offer 
Linotronic output 
and considerable 
Macintosh know- 
how — just the 
competitive edge 
you may need. 
How do you choose 
the right one? 


The drawing shown at right 
was created in Illustrator 1.1 
by Michael Scaramozzino. 
The file was sent to Sprint- 
out for Linotronic output at 
2,540 dpi. 
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Your neighborhood 
service bureau 


BY STEPHEN HANNAFORD 


t what point do you decide to go toa 
service bureau for high-resolution out- 
put instead of using your laser printer? 
The answer is simple: when you want 
your document pninted on a press. 

The moderate 300-dpi resolution of a laser 
printer is adequate for most internal jobs: the 
documents, drafts and proposals that will be 
photocopied and thus be at the mercy of the 
office copier. But 300-dpi resolution is not 
always sharp enough. Sophisticated readers 
can and will notice the compromise in quality. 
Compared to the cost of writing, artwork and 
layout, the charges for typesetting are small. 

In some parts of the country, it may seem 
that Linotronic graphics service bureaus are 
becoming as common as neighborhood laun- 
dries. However, sending your Macintosh 
pages to the service bureau is by no means as 
simple as sending your shirts out to be 
cleaned and pressed. Because the client/ser- 
vice bureau relationship is a complex business 
collaboration, far more can go wrong than a 
broken button or an overly starched collar. 

Founding a service bureau has fallen into 
the category of “business opportunity” and 
start-ups are booming. “We have about a 
dozen direct competitors in the Hartford 
market,” said Bill Tchakirides, proprietor of 
U-Design of Hartford, Conn. 

“Most of those appeared in the last 12 
months. A year ago there were five; two years 
ago there was us,” he said 

How do you go about selecting a service 
bureau? It is not just a matter of equipment, 
prices and affiliation. For example, the posses- 
sion of a 2,540-dpi Linotronic 300 is no guaran- 
tee of a bureau's quality. Some of the most 
well-regarded service bureaus used by the 


graphic designers we talked to had only the 
Linotronic 100 in-house, which has a lower, 
but usually acceptable, 1,270-dpi resolution. 

You may be able to save a few dollars per 
page by shopping from one service bureau to 
another, but it may cost you more time and 
headaches down the line. 

Despite the sometimes-believed myth 
that LaserWriter and Linotronic output are 
essentially identical, that “essentially” encom- 
passes a library of war stories that any graphic 
designer or service bureau operator can 
tell you about. For example, a screen printed 
out at a certain value on a LaserWriter very 
well may not be identical when printed on 
a Linotronic. 

In the graphic design area, the just-in-time 
mentality prevails. Timely delivery and high- 
quality matter more than a few dollars. “The 
real cost to me,” said graphic designer 
Kathleen Tinkel of Tinkel Designs in West- 
port, Conn., “ends up being the cost of mes- 
sengers and turnaround time lost. Time is 
the cost everywhere.” 

Having a full-scale printing operation 
behind the service bureau can be a big advan- 
tage and convenience. On the other hand, if 
the service bureau is involved in other lines of 
business, problems can arise, particularly if 
the service bureau angle is used as a loss lead- 
er to lure customers into what is perceived as 
the main business of the company. 

Be wary of companies that lock you into 
printing services with cheap imagesetting 
fees. It is all too likely that the company won't 
take the imagesetting aspect seriously. 

You should look for some things when 
shopping around for a service bureau. In talks 
with designers and proprietors of highly rec- 


ommended service bureaus, certain features: 
about service bureaus kept coming up. The 
following three areas stand out as critical’ ~ 


¢ Knowledge of the Mac. John Tomeny, an 
outspoken designer and the owner of Printing 
Services Management, a graphics and page 
layout company in Lebanon, N.H., works with 
Sprintout, a service bureau in Providence, R 

He chose the service bureau because “it” 
has an in-depth understanding of PostScript” 
and the potential problems associated with file 
transfers and output. All of the other service 
bureaus needed me to hold their handand 
teach them the things it should already know.” 

“Within five miles of my office there are © 
three Lino 300 systems, at service bureaus or 
printers. I could hand off my files to these 
guys, and then spend hours consulting with 
them — or telecommunicate my job to Sprint 
out and have them get the job right at once. 

“The people at Sprintout know what 
they're doing. They take the time to learn the 
programs. So many other service bureaus I 
have worked with only know how to output 
the pages; they don't take the time to learn 
the software,” he said. 

The knowledge required is quite extensive. 
The service bureau must have expertise in 
Mac system software, including the latest Sys- 
tem and Finder bugs, incompatibilities and 
ways to get around them. 

The bureau must know about file for 
mats like EPS, TIFF, PICT, PICT I and 
MacPaint, and how to convert and resize 
among them. It has to know what Laser Prep 
does, how it differs from Aldus Prep, how to 
handle a PostScript file and how it differs 

Continued on page 32 


Let us bring your 
dreams to light, digitally. 
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FINE PRINT 
WITHOUT THE 


L@PHOLES. 


You won't need a loupe to compare the VT600’s fine print 
to that of conventional laser printers. It’s obvious to the 
naked eye. At 600 dots per inch, the VT600's image reso- 
lution provides unparalleled laser printer quality—in fine 
print, in detailed illustrations, in large type. 

Fine Print of Superb Quality—the lines and 
curves of your most detailed technical illustrations will be 
as precisely defined as the crisp, clean out- 
put of your smallest type characters. The 
VT600 produces camera-ready typeset text 
and graphics on plain paper at four times 
the dot density of 300 dpi laser printers. 

Fine Print with Outstanding Per- 
formance—tThe VT600 improves your 
productivity. With the fastest PostScript pro- 
cessor, a 20 Megabyte Winchester Disk for 
type style storage and a 10 page per minute 
print engine, the VT600's performance 


consistently exceeds that of most 300 dpi laser printers. 
Fine Print With PostScript Compatibility —The 
VT600 is completely PostScript-compatible, allowing you 
to use it with existing PostScript applications and type- 
faces. The VT600Plus comes standard with 35 Adobe styles. 
Fine Print on Newsprint—The VT600 produces 
typeset quality for newsprint publications, including 
newspapers, directories and yellow pages. 
Fine Print With Convenience and 
Value—ldeal for external office 
communications, such as forms, news- 
letters, proposals and financial reports, the 
VT600 offers high quality results without 
chemical processing and per-print costs 
one-third that of phototypesetting. 
For more information on the VT600, 
call Varityper toll-free at 800 631-8134. In 
New Jersey, call 201 887-8000, ext. 999. 
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Continued from page 30 
from Encapsulated PostScript. 

Most importantly, the bureau should be 
able to locate the problem when a document 
fails to print correctly — whether the problem 
is with the System, application, document or 
Linotronic equipment 

This kind of knowledge comes from study 
and experience. The best operators read 
Apple tech notes and comments on Compu- 
Serve and are on the phone with Aldus, 
Adobe, Linotype and Quark. 

Furthermore, they must be knowledgeable 
about fonts, a particularly vexing problem for 
users of service bureaus. Even within the con- 
fines of Adobe-supplied PostScript fonts, sev: 
eral major problems exist. The most trouble- 
some arise from the limited number of font 
IDs supplied by Apple. Some fonts have identi 
cal ID numbers, resulting in unexpected font 
substitutions (see “Accessing large font 
libraries,” Page 18). 

Other font problems include incompatible 
font versions from Adobe, differences 
between screen conversion of certain fonts 
into italic and bold and their actual appearance 
when printed, and inconsistencies between 
Apple and Adobe screen font spacing. A noto 
rious problem is the confusion between Nar 
row Helvetica (a pseudo-condensed font creat 
ed by reproportioning Helvetica) and 
Condensed Helvetica (a true font) 

Kay Downs, marketing director for Wald- 
man Graphics of Pennsauken, NJ., recounted 
a typical problem. “Adobe changed the name 
of the screen font of the Helvetica Oblique 
font, so people using older versions of the 
screen font would have trouble. The oblique 
font would be called out and the Linotronic 
would substitute Courier. We spent hours try 
ing to figure out what happened.” Many good 
service bureaus are Adobe dealers and can 
supply the correct screen fonts for Adobe 
fonts, keeping users up to date on the latest 
available fonts 

Perhaps even more important is expertise 
in specific applications. It is a tall order to 
know the peculiarities of PageMaker as 
opposed to those of XPress, to know what 
is possible in Illustrator 88 as opposed to 
FreeHand, to keep track of Word and Word- 
Perfect, and especially to keep up with incom- 
patibilities, new releases and subreleases of 
these products 

Resolving printing problems and address 
ing the breakdowns in customer files absolute- 
ly requires that kind of knowledge. The best 
service bureaus often beta test new versions 
of programs and are ready for the glitches 
before the general public is. As Tomeny said, 
“The better bureaus are often testing the next 
generation of products.” 

Expertise in PostScript is essential for run 
ning an efficient service bureau. While actual 
PostScript programming is generally not 
required, the ability to decipher obscure error 
messages can be the difference between mak 
ing a minor fix and having a major disaster 

Steve Werner, manager of Central Graphics 

n San Diego, told a relevant anecdote. “Some 
one sent a copy of a PostScript file to us and to 
a new competitor in town. Apparently the com 
petitor had run into a problem with the error 
message ‘Aldus Dict 2.’ | realized that it meant 
that when they created the file, they had to 
download the Aldus PostScript driver. The 
error message meant that it was looking for 
the Aldus dictionary that defined all Aldus pro- 
cedures, The competitor didn't know what was 
going on. We'd been around longer. This kind 
of thing is going to happen a lot.” 

Testing the expertise of your service 
bureau is easy, said Tomeny. “Before picking a 
bureau, speak with its customer support per- 
son. Ask that person all of the heavy questions 

you can think of about PageMaker, FreeHand, 
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Waldman Graph- q 
ics color separat- 3 
ed, customized 5 
and output the & 
artwork at right 
at 2,540 dpi on 


negative film 
The original was 
designed by 
Terrie Dunkel- 
berger using 
Illustrator 88. 


Sponsored by Hartford Neighborhood 
Housing and Upper Albany Merchants 


Designer Linda 
Ambrose used 
Illustrator 88 to 
create cut-out 
models shown 
at right fora 
two-side stand- 
ing sign. 


Illustrator and other programs you might be 
using. If he or she doesn't know as much as 
you do or more, keep looking. A good service 
bureau also uses the software it supports and 
knows it thoroughly enough to support its 
customers on a technical level,” he said 

The educational process is constant at a 
good service bureau, Downs said. “Every six 
months we get a Lino update, a new System 
upgrade and several program upgrades. We're 
in complete chaos for a couple of months 
We're running all of the old programs with all 
of their problems and all the new ones and 
their problems, and we have to know every- 
thing about all of them. Then we get to a 
certain place in the learning curve and it 
starts all over.” 


* Knowledge of the profession. [I is not 
enough to deal with a set of computer hackers 
in a service bureau. You have to find someone 
who knows the requirements of the graphics 
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profession as well. A variety of backgrounds fit 
into this profession. Experience in graphic 
design is a good starting point because those 
who understand the clients’ business can also 
speak their language 

Many service bureaus are based on 
traditional typesetting houses. Such houses 
are aware of the business aspects (high 
quality and deadlines) and have a feel for the 
needs of the graphic designer and the printer 
alike. Having in-house press and camera 
experience is a big plus as well. As color 
printing and halftones become more widely 
used, in-house knowledge of these processes 
is a big advantage. 

“I don’t know how people who don't have 
an operation like ours manage to do it,” said 
Downs of Waldman Graphics. “Because we 
have Scitex systems here, we have color 
experts, camera experts, screen experts and 
trapping experts. If you don't understand 

Continued on page 34 


Checklist 

for selecting — 
a Linotronic 
service bureall 


Your service bureau does nol 
need to score 100 percent, but” 
it should have many of these 


qualifications: 


V Uses current System and — 
Finder (and expects its 
clients to do so also). 


V Has up-to-date knowledge 
of Macintosh developments 
(reads magazines, follows 
dial-in forums, keeps up 
with Apple tech notes). 


~ Knows your layout applica- 
tion as well as or better 
than you do. 


V Has in-house PostScript 
expertise. 


V Has a track record in busi- 
ness (more than one year). 


Understands typesetting 
quality issues. 


VU Has clearly stated policies 
(perhaps in a well- 
designed and typeset 
brochure). 

VY Has all Adobe fonts. 


Y Has a strategy for dealing 
with font ID conflicts. 


V Offers training services. 


Step Up to Color With 


ProViz’ Video D: 


gitizers 


\ 


If you can focus a video camera, you can add 
the power of sharp, real-world images to your 
desktop. ProViz video digitizers create a profes- 
sional look for brochures, newsletters, catalogs 
or product documentation. 


Over The Rainbow Is Just An 
Upgrade Away 


ProViz can color your world with a full spectrum 


of sharp, clear colors that will bring to life anima- 


tions, overheads, color proofs or color slides pro- 
duced on your Macintosh. But, if you don’t need 
the vibrance of real-world color now, buy the 
ProViz Grayscale today, and upgrade to The 
ProViz Color any time you please. 


ea Scale 


1095 


LH HUH Hi MET HU ill 


rN HITE 


Plug and Play 

ProViz is the only stand-alone video digitizer that 
is fully compatible with your Mac Plus, SE or 
Macll. The ProViz Grayscale digitizes and creates 
real-world images on the Mac Plus and SE. For 
sharp, brilliant, full color images, attach ProViz 
Color to any “Scuzzy” port on your Mac II. Either 
way, there are no compatibility issues to deal 
with. If it works with a Macintosh and relates 

to imaging, ProViz supports it. 


ProViz Pays For Itself...Fast 

ProViz will be the most cost effective device on 
your desk. The ProViz Grayscale is priced at only 
$1,095. List price for the ProViz Color is only 
$1,695; That’s why scores of our customers have 
said, “ProViz often pays for itself on the very 
first project.” 


Color Images 
and Gray Scale 


1,695 


To find the ProViz dealer nearest you, call the 
ProViz information center at 1 (800) 678-1242. 
Let us show you how ProViz from Pixelogic can 
make all of your graphic productions look as good 
as they are. Call Pixelogic today. 


* Pixelogic 


800 West Cummings Park, Suite 2900 
Woburn, Massachusetts 01801 


Continued from page 32 
every aspect, including ink and paper, how 
can you do it?” 

A good service bureau should be able to 
advise you on what will and won't work, based 
on real experience. Some service bureau 
clients want direct help and suggestions in 
design and layout matters. Advice and experi- 
ence in the mainstream design and printing 


world become much more important with the 
use of color, halftones, preparation of nega- 
tives and so on. 

Norman Cahn, designer and proprietor of 
the Norman Cahn Design Studio in North 
Edison, N.J., said he evaluates the competence 
and professional quality of a service bureau's 
own output. 

“I can usually tell a lot about a service 


bureau from a booklet about its procedures. 
That tells a lot about its professional compe- 
tence,” Cahn said. “I also ask what its experi- 
ence in the business is and what it did before 
setting up a service bureau.” 


¢ Good business practices. Probably the most 
commonly mentioned requirement is good 
business practices. These include scheduling, 


IT’S SHOWTIME, 


C. 


App REAL-TIME DESKTOP 
PRESENTATION IMPACT. 


The new Mac Data Display 
adds action —and interac- 
tion—to desktop presenta- 
tions. It'll turn you and your 
Macintosh into instant big- 
screen communicators. And 
teach any transmissive overhead 
projector an animated new act. 


LIvEN Up Data-SHARING & 
TRAINING TOO. 


Mac Data Display also adds a lively 
new dimension when you're 
sharing data or training your staff. 
Because you can give them a 
roomsize view of even the smallest 
piece of information. 


BRILLIANT IMAGES. 


Data Display matches your com- 
puter screen pixel for pixel — 
including all the gray shades. So 
everything your Mac can show, 
you can project for everyone to 
see. In virtually any room lighting 


Coe a head projector. The same industry-leading one- 
I ACTION. year warranly. 
Plug it into any Mac from the orig- Easy IMPACT. Give Iv AN AUDITION. 


inal to the “SE”. Use any text or 
graphics software. You'll quickly, 


a-_ 


Macintosh™ 
©Copyright 1988 Computer Accessories Corp 
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While Data Display’s internal fan 
plus infrared heat filter keep you 
cool with even the brightest over- 


easily create a 
hot real-time show. 


It’s a snap to install. Top-mounted 
controls are friendly-as-a-Mac to 
use. And its compact, portable 
size fits most briefcases with room 
to spare. So it’s the ideal com- 
munications tool whether you 
use it down the hall— 


or take 
your show on the road. 


Mac Dara DIspLay 
Model A342 
Suggested Retail Price $1499 


is a registered trademark of Apple Computer, Inc 


AWARD-WINNING TRADITIONS. 


Mac Data Display has the same 
advanced, reliable chip-on-glass 
technology as our “PC Magazine 
Editor's Choice” PC-compatible 
unit. The same high performance 


Next time it’s showtime, cast a 
role for Mac Data Display—the 
power to show your best. For an 
audition at your nearest dealer, 


Call 800/582-2580 (in CA 
800/582-0852). Ask for Ext. 304. 


quality control and service. ; 
Marjorie Spiegelman, president of Spi 
man and Mandel of San Francisco, sugg: 
nuts-and-bolts discussion with the proprie 
of the service bureau. “You want to say, 12 am @ 
designer. I want a long-term relationship. 1 ~ 
have clients that have specific needs. Will you 
give me the support I require or do I stand in 
line with all the desktop publishers?” See if the 
guy can talk business that way.” 
A good service bureau has organized 
methods for taking orders, getting customer 
requirements, scheduling and tracking the 
progress of a job. For example, Central 
ics uses what it calls a “Disk Output Requ 
Form.” Werner said, “We give these forms to 
all our customers and try religiously to train” 
them to use them. All the information (file 
name, pages to print, percent of reduction/ — 
enlargement, percent of copies, crop 
marks/registration marks, spot color, fonts” 
used, etc.) should be recorded.” Such meth: 
ods help avoid problems, and are a good 
cation of a well-organized shop. 
Quality control is another key i issue. A 
good service bureau maintains its equipment 
carefully, so spotting and blotching from old 
chemistry is not a problem. It also checks the 
output carefully to see that it matches require 
ments — that fonts are in place and pages ~ 
match a LaserWriter proof. 
Tinkel has found that the nght attitude ’ 
toward quality separates the winners from 
losers. “Quality of the output is one of the big 
issues. If your standards are conventional _ 
typesetting, you know how your repro sho 
look and how density on Monday should 
match the density on Wednesday on the same 
job. Keeping that consistent quality is a hard 
thing. Only the best service bureaus do a_ 
good job.” , 
“What you want is a service bureau that t 
takes as good care of you as typesetters 
said Cahn. “Just about anyone can put a 
into a machine. I want someone who will 
look at a file after it comes out, andifheis 
having problems with it, to give meacall. 
I'll pay a few dollars more a page for that kind 
of service.” 
Another part of the mix is a clearly sta ted 
financial policy that lets customers feel that” 
they won't end up paying for the service 
bureau’s mistakes. ; 
“If the job is long, I try to talk to the ser 
vice bureau,” said Tinkel. “The main question 
is: Which things is it responsible for? If there’s 
font substitution, I'll be willing to pay for the 
first one if it’s my error, but I don’t want to pay 
for the whole 12 pages. The service bureau 
should have to eat the other 11. Somebody ~ 
has to look at the output. Even a place that 
doesn’t care has to be forced tolook.” 
Choosing the right service bureau d 
matter, especially when problems arise on 
Linotype machine. And, as one service bi 
operator said, “Problems always arise!” 
Michael Waitsman, designer and prin si 
of Synthesis Concepts in Chicago, summed it 
up, by saying, “We've sent over things we 
were pretty sure wouldn’t cause problems- 
and they have. But the service bureau trie: 
everything, and often manages to get th 
print, and save our behinds. 
“We had a situation recently where a: 
tain word wouldn't print out on the service 
bureau's Lino or its LaserWriter, though it - 
printed out fine for us on the LaserWniter. 
After much investigation, it was found that we 
had two different versions of an Adobe Gara- 
mond font. I had an older version of it. That's 
the expertise money can't buy — that’s what 
makes for a great service bureau.” 0 


el 


Stephen Hannaford wrote “Cyan, Yellow, ; 
Magenta, Black” in MacWEEK’s May 1 a 
Graphic Arts Supplement. 


y 72 DPI 
©1024 X 768 PIXELS 
* MONOCHROME 


LEONARDO WOULD LOVE IT! 


The Master would settle for nothing less. Da Vinci's genius for clarity, symmetry, and 
detail would have demanded the best. Which is why he would appreciate Nutmeg 
Systems’ newest large screen offering: the Nutmeg 19. Perfection in Macintosh display 
technology achieved. Crisp. Precise. Proportionate. And priced to make the Mona Lisa 
smile. See it at your local Apple® dealer or call toll free 1-800-777-8439 for details. 


NUTMEG SYSTEMS, INC., 25 SOUTH AVENUE, NEW CANAAN, CT 06840 


Some notable 
service bureaus 


In talking to designers, the names of a number 
of fine service bureaus came up. In sharing 


these names, no recommendations are implied. 


Be aware that there are many other fine opera- 
tions throughout the country. In this listing, we 
have tried to provide a wide geographical sam- 
ple of service bureaus. 


How to shoot a moose with your Mac. 


Scan it with SCAN-IT-~ 


When it comes to computers, 
scanning images is a different ani- 
mal, Until now! With Howtek 
color scanners and software, you 
can accurately scan four-color art- 
work directly into your computer 
Images can be cropped, resized, 
even color corrected. In fact, you 
should see what Howtek periph- 
erals can do 


Color corrected image. 


Scan Flat Art or Film 
Photographs. 35mm film 
Transparencies. If you can see it,a 
Howtek scanner can scan it. The 
Scanmaster™ flat-bed scanner digi- 
tizes continuous tone and halftone 


United Kingdom: (44) 1-991-0121 


Macreod) ¢ a trademark censed lo Appie Cornputer lnc Scarmname Scareramer'35 
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images up to 11" 17” 
in size, or film trans- 
Parencies up to 

8” x 10" The 
Scanmaster/35™ 
digitizes mounted or 
strip film in either posi- 
tive or negative format 


Software That 

Enbances Your Image 

With MacScan-It™ software, all scan- 
ner functions are at your fingertips. 
Simply select an image area to scan, 
zoom, Crop or resize with an easy-to- 
use menu. What's more, you can 
make global color and contrast cor- 
rections for a perfect tonal balance. 
So any image can be scanned, and 
enhanced, in a matter of minutes 


Picture Perfect 
Quality 

Need more convincing? 
Just look at the color 
images to the left 

They were scanned 

on a Howtek scanner 
with picture-perfect 
quality. At Howtek, 
we're dedicated to 

the development of 
affordable, high-quality color 
peripherals. Now they're available to 
you, in living color, Stop hunting 
around. For more information on 
Howtek’s complete line of IBM PC 
and Macintosh products, including 
scanners and plain-paper color 
printers, call 603-882-5200. 


France: (33) 1-3-952-6253 West Germany: (49) 89-612-0010 


Scarf and MacSicary 0 ase Wacernats of htowted tre 


603-882-5200 


(BM 6 a reymered Wadernark of Inder rasonal Dusters Mactwres Corp 


Sprintout (Typesetting Service Corp.) 
Providence, R.1. 
(401) 421-2264 

This service bureau seems to be one of the 
technical leaders, consistently mentioned all 
around the country for its pioneering work, 
especially in the area of color. Sprintout has two 
L300s, one of which is dedicated full-time to 
desktop publishing and prepress. The enterprise 
has years of experience in traditional typesetting 


Or con- 
tact us at 

21 Park Avenue, 
Hudson, NH 
03051. Do it today. 
And put your com- 
pany head and antlers 
above the rest 


Italy: (39) 2-612-8131 


and provides in-depth PostScript expertise 
as well. Among the many services offered are 
training, a 24-hour bulletin board thatcan 
receive at up to 19.2 Kbyte baud rate and color 
scanning. 


U-Design a 
Hartford, Conn. 
(203) 278-3648 a 
“We are very selective about the programs 
we support. We also run a design business. 
If a program doesn't run well forus, we don't 
recommend it to anyone else,” said proprietor 
Bill Tchakirides. The service has two L100s; Ee 
one runs film, one runs paper. U-Designhas 
been in business since July 1985. Itoffers 
full image-setting services as well as rental 
time on the Lino, LaserWriter and gray-scale 4 
scanner. os 
Waldman Graphics 
Pennsauken, N.J. 
(609) 662-9111 : 
In business since 1974 and in the Mac e 
ronment since 1985, Waldman Graphics offers © 
extensive typesetting and printing facilities in 
addition to its service bureau. A Scitex scanning 
system is also available. Four L300s are used 
for Mac and conventional typesetting. Clients 
include high-end designers, corporations and 
ad agencies. 


ProTypography 
Chicago, Ill. 
(312) 266-8973 
ProTypography offers an L300 anda QMS — 
ColorScript printer. It has been in the typeset- 
ting business for six years and in the Mac env 
ronment for three. It offers typesetting, desigt 4 
and scanning services. 


TSI 
Cleveland, Ohio 
(216) 241-2647 
TSI has an L300 and a Mac environment. Its. t 
Mac expertise is bolstered by an on-site devel- 
opment group that writes file conversion and 
other software. Specialists in data conversion, 
TSI has 27 years of typesetting experience. 


Datavision 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
(305) 763-4205 ‘ 

This unusual combination of advertising 

agency and service bureau serves the graphic 
design market of southern Florida. It has an 
L300 and one-and-a-half years of experience as 
a service bureau. <a 


Typogratiks a 
Houston, Texas 
(713) 861-2290 

Typografiks has been in the typesetting busi- 
ness for 11 years and has been a Linotronic 
(L300) service bureau for one-and-a-half years. 
It specializes in file conversion and offersa 
choice between conventional typesetting and 
the Mac type. 


Design & Type 
San Francisco, Calif. : 
(415) 495-6280 5 
In business for 16 years and in the Mac envi: 
ronment since 1986, Design & Type's service 
includes L300 and traditional typesetting equ 
ment. In a city where service bureaus rival Mac 
Donald's In abundance, this one Is consistently 
mentioned by design professionals. 


Central Graphics 4 
San Diego, Calif. a 
(619) 234-6633 ¥ 

With two L300s and 34 years of experiences 
this Is one of the largest service bureaus on the 
West Coast. It offers 24-hour bulletin board, 
design and camera services, scanner work and 
more than two-and-a-half years of Mac 
experience. — By Stephen Hannaford 


Fastback, Suitcase II, and 
Rodime Driver Software... 


Purchase od Rodime BX Capacity. The RX and PLUS Series 
or PLUS Series hard disk ff : 

- z offer the largest internal and external 
drive until Dec. 31, 1988 storage capacity and selection in half- 
and receive over $200 height hard drives you can find for your 
worth of software...Free. Macintosh SE and Mac II. Available in 

20, 45, 60, 100, and 140MB sizes. 
Suitcase II. A $79.00 value, desktop Speed. Coupling capacity with speed, 
utility that allows almost unlimited the RX and PLUS Series of hard disk 
access to fonts and DA’s. drives provide you with one of the fastest 
Fastback. A $99.95 value. A fast, average seek times (24 ms) available for 
flexible, and reliable utility for backing your Macintosh. 
up your Macintosh. Reliability. Rodime, a worldwide 


Rodime Driver Utility. Over 32% manufacturer of disk drives and the 
faster than previous versions. Supports largest independent supplier of hard 
HFS, MFS, A/UX, MS-DOS and ProDOS. disk drives for the Macintosh line of 


Pastback and Suitcase II are trademarks of Fifth Generation Systems, Inc. Macintesh, Macintosh SE and Mac I! are trademarks of Apple Computer, Inc 


FREE 


computers, offers you the level of 
reliability, innovation, and support only 
an original manufacturer can provide. 


For more information on this 
special offer contact your local 


Rodime Dealer, or call Rodime at 
407-994-5585 


R 


851 Broken Sound Pkwy. N.W., Boca Raton, FL 33487 
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System Should Be 
n&-Bits &°250000. 


Let’s face it; for a lot of people 8-bit color 
is just fine. But for the highest quality image, 
there’s nothing like the incredible impact of 
24-bit TrueColor™ 

And up till now, you could only get that 
kind of image froma system costing $250,000 
or more. The kind you see in print or broad- 
cast production facilities. j 

ut now, were delivering the first 
24-bit color for the Mac II. The RasterOps 
ColorBoard™ 104 and 19” Trinitron monitor? 

Of course, this system runs all software 
written to the Mac 8-bit QuickDraw” stan- 
dard. But with our ColorDraw extensions, 
these programs run on your screen in full 
24-bit color. 

As a result, you can look for a whole _ 
new level of image quality. In pie rams like 
QuarkXPress" for desktop publishing. 
LaserPaint Color II° for image processing. 
Dimensions” for 3D modeling. Along with 
presentation graphics. Desktop video. And 
anywhere else you can imagine. 

RasterOps also makes a complete family 
of cutting-edge video products. Everything 
from options for direct output of NTSC com- 

atible video to ultra high resolution displays. 
e even make the industry’s most flexible 
8-bit video solution for the Mac II. Which 
adjusts to the resolution of your Apple mon- 
itor, or goes all the way up to 1024 x 768. 

Of course there’s no way a magazine Ha € 
can reproduce the way 24-bit TrueColor looks 
on the screen. So call us at 408-446-4090, 
for the name of your nearest dealer. And he'll 
show you where this kind of color looks its 
very best. 

On your desk. 


RasterQps 


10161 Bubb Road, Cupertino, California 95014 
Facsimile Number: (408) 446-4168 
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“SHARP INTRODUCES A FULL COLOR SCANNER 
; FOR YOUR MACINTOSH: 


Now you can feed high-resolution four Scanning capacity is up to IIx 17’—enough to 


color artwork directly into your computer sys- 


scan a two page spread. It will also scan 35mm and 
tem, and get color reproductions that will 


overhead projection film with an optional mirror 
astound you with their accuracy. unit. Picture, if you will, how a two-page spread of 
The new Sharp JX-450 makes it possi- finely colored images could enhance and drama- 
ble—a desktop phenomenon that marks a tize your presentations. 
quantum leap in publishing and presentation 
graphics systems. 
Sharp’s resolution of 300 dots per inch 


All this, in an attractive desktop size. 
To create exquisite, economical hard 
copies of your color graphics, Sharp also 
provides scanning equal to conventional con- offers the companion JX-730 four 
sole types, and gives accurate, finely detailed color inkjet printer. 
images with every nuance captured. Also, 


Once again, Sharp shows 
64 shade gradations for each element seize 


its true colors. For more infor- 
the subtlest details, and yield a color tone mation; l-800-BE-SHARP 
capacity of over 260,000 shades. Even when 


you use it with a black or white Mac system, SHARP 
¢ * 


it gives superior grey gradations and FROM SHARP MINDS 
middle tones. COME SHARP PRODUCTS™ 


1987 Sharp Electronics Cc 


STEP BY STEP 


Even Hollywood recognized the 
fascination we all have with artists 
at work. Remember Kirk Douglas 

as Vincent van Gogh and Charlton 
Heston as Michelangelo? Here, the 
fascination continues as MacWEEK 
followed professional illustrator Mick 
Wiggins at work on his Macintosh 
easel — from assignment to the 
finished portrait of 20th century 
industrial designer Raymond Loewy 
that you see published on our cover. 


an 

im ae Soe 
| ie = = = 2p 
The Avanti and Stude- 
baker above were 
among the many Cars 


shaped by Loewy’s 
distinguished design. 


Portrait of the artist 


Mick Wiggins illustrates Raymond Loewy 


BY RANDALL KINCAID 


rained in traditional media, 
Mick Wiggins has longtime 
emotional ties to brush and 
oils. Yet, he is a pioneer 
artist in using Macintosh 
hardware and software for profes- 
sional illustration. His work on the 
Macintosh goes back five years. 


myself and be more objective about 
my work. That can be an advantage 
in producing work to a client’s speci- 
fications,” Wiggins said. “It’s faster 
and more malleable in some ways. 
There seem to be fewer disasters. I 
can start with one idea, yet do a 180- 
degree turn at the last minute with- 
out throwing out the canvas and 
prepping another or losing hours of 
brush work. 

“Il am ambivalent toward the Mac 
as an actual medium. I try to limit 
the hours at the screen because I 
find it hard on the eyes. But I admit 
that I'm a better illustrator with it. I 
have a better batting average of 
work that I consider successful. I 
think I care more about painting as 


“With the Mac, I can disassociate 


a medium, so I’m dissatisfied with 
my painting work. Oils are a sensual 
medium. With a Mac, I don't care 
less about my work as a profession- 
al, but let’s face it, pixels are either 
on or off, one color or another. 
There are a limited number of choic- 
es that end at the pixel level. You 
can’t make a creative decision based 
on a half-pixel. You can’t get your 
fingers in the pixels, you can’t smell 
a pixel. 

“Clients are loosening up in their 
thinking about Macintosh-produced 
work, getting past the Macintosh as 
a gimmick. It’s no longer considered 
only as a self-referential medium. 
It’s nice to be asked to render com- 
puter images that don’t refer to a 
computer as a subject.” 


The tools. Wiggins’ Macintosh hard- 
ware and software reflect his person- 
al focus as an artist, not a Macophile. 
His Macintosh II has 1 Mbyte of 
RAM and 40 Mbytes of storage on 
its internal hard disk. The monitor is 
the AppleColor high-resolution 13- 


inch RGB model. The only programs 
installed on his Mac are Microsoft 
Word and PixelPaint from Super- 
Mac. In fact, Wiggins is not really 
familiar with Word. He prepares 
invoices to his clients in PixelPaint. 
“l like PixelPaint because it’s the 
one I got used to. I have worked on 
Adobe Illustrator, Aldus FreeHand 
and SuperPaint. But I can’t know 
every program completely and well. 
It just isn’t financially feasible for an 
illustrator to spend working hours 
reading manuals and learning new 
programs,” Wiggins said. 


1) The assignment. For this step- 
by-step article, Wiggins was given 
what may be an illustrator’s fondest 
wish: a self-specified assignment. 
The only limit given to him by 
Eleanor Leishman, MacWEEK’s art 
director, was that the work be indic- 
ative of a real illustration project. 
“This is an ideal assignment as 
an illustration. And it is an illustra- 
Continued on next page 


The subject 


His American design career started with a disas- 
trous one-day stint as a window dresser for Macy’s department 
store. But, from there he went on to a career spanning more than 
half a century, shaping the visual ideals of the twentieth century. 
His name was Raymond Loewy, the only designer ever honored on 
the cover of Time magazine. 

Loewy was born in Paris in 1893. He came to America penniless 
in 1919 and later became a naturalized citizen. Slowly, he pursued 
a dream of building aesthetics into manufactured objects. Finally, 
he sold his concept to Gestetner Co. The redesign of its duplicator 
in 1929 is generally accepted as the first clear example of 
industrial design. 

Today, you still see his work on a daily basis. You see it in 
supermarkets in the corporate emblems of Sealtest and Canada 
Dry and in the packaging of Armor canned meat, Lucky Strike 
cigarettes and Coca-Cola. 

Loewy’s influence is on the highway, in signage for Exxon and 
Shell, in the Greyhound emblem and the shapes of its buses, and 
in the shape of the nation’s automobiles. Many elements of today’s 
cars echo his design work for Hupmobile, Studebaker and Lancia. 

His contributions to transportation travels beyond autos. In his 
career, he produced designs for locomotives, ships, taxis, Farmall 
tractors, Air Force One and even the Apollo Skylab. 

After a long life of notable accomplishments, Loewy passed 
away in Monaco in 1986. As the world’s first industrial designer, 
Loewy’s influence has touched every designer to come after him. 
And in this way, he touched one of the biggest design successes of 
our time — the Apple Macintosh computer. — By Randall Kincaid 


The photo of Loewy 
in his office was 
taken in 1934 for the 
Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art in New 
York. 


At left, the 
McCormick-Deering 
cream separator, 
before and after 
Loewy’s influence. 
Loewy redesigned the 
unit with simple, 
streamlined elements 
for easier cleaning. 


All photographs of Loewy's work and the photograph of Loewy 
which Wiggins scanned are used with permission from “Indus- 
trial Design,” by Raymond Loewy, © 1979, published by The 
Overlook Press, Lewis Hollow Road, Woodstock, N.Y. 12498. A 
paperback version will be published January 1989. 
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Continued from previous page 
tion that is not what I consider pure 
art,” said Wiggins. 

“As an illustration, I knew it must 
have a purpose. Just as a client 
would have reasons for assigning an 
illustration, it must visually depict a 
particular subject or article. Without 
this purpose, I could have just cho- 
sen to paint flowers or a sunset or 
just see how fast I could crank it out. 
So I gave myself an assignment sub- 
ject that I would like to receive from 
a client.” 

Wiggins decided to create a por- 
trait of Raymond Loewy, the 
renowned American industrial 
designer. Acclaimed for his prolific 
designs ranging from household 
appliances to corporate emblems to 
locomotives, Loewy ranks among 
the elite of industrial designers. 

“He synthesized modern aesthet- 
ics. I selected Loewy because his 
work interests me, yet I had limited 
knowledge of him,” said Wiggins. 

So Wiggins’ first step in this pro- 
ject was a stop at the Berkeley, 
Calif, public library. He sought out 
articles and books on Loewy’s life 
and work. 

“] saturate myself with informa- 
tion, then take time to let it soak in. 
As the top industrial designer of this 
century, Loewy was involved with so 
many objects. I became more and 
more intrigued by the variety of 
objects he designed: toasters, print- 
ing presses, automobiles, buildings, 
even locomotives. 

“In this initial idea-gathering 
stage, my concept was to let his 
work be an integral visual part of 
the portrait. My thoughts ran from 
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simply showing a few of his design 
objects floating around him to a 
completely cluttered environment. 
Then, in a great book on his work 
(“Industrial Design,” Raymond 
Loewy, Overlook Press), I spotted a 
1949 Time magazine cover that had 
a remarkably similar approach. 
Here was a portrait of Loewy framed 
by many of his industrial designs. 
For me, that meant discarding my 
concept. Like any artist I want to do 
something original. I want to go far- 
ther than someone has gone before 
with the subject. So I opened my 
mind to different directions. 

“Then, a question came into my 
mind, ‘How would Loewy design his 
own countenance?’ He obviously 
liked certain curves and 
angles. What if his face reflected 
these? I didn't want it to be too car- 
toony, but I suppose I was thinking 
in terms of a “George Jetson’ version 
of Loewy’s face.” 


© sketching. Back at his studio, 
Wiggins chose a clear black-and- 
white photograph of Loewy from the 
book. For initial sketching, he 
traced the face in the photo with 
pencil on tissue. 

* “[ always start with pencil on 
paper, trying to come up with a spe- 
Cific idea that will be translated to 
the screen. Sometimes, if nothing 
happens with the pencil on paper, 


Loewy’s features, building in the 
angles, fins and rings that were 


ever-present in his work. “With the 
pencil, I can ‘see’ where the work is 
going. I become more and more 
pleased with my self-assignment. I 
can see that it is a challenge and I 
am not going to able to coast 
through it. That pleases me.” 


© the digitization. Satistied that 
he had found a creative direction for 
this work, Wiggins took the photo of 
Loewy to a local Krishna Copy Cen- 
ter, where he first photocopied the 
image from the book page, then dig- 
itized it with Krishna's Abaton 
flatbed scanner from Abaton Tech- 
nology Corp. He used the scanning 
software's default settings and saved 
the images as a 72-dpi MacPaint file. 
The quality and format of the image 
just had to be basic. Wiggins’ style 
is to use and manipulate the digi- 
tized image as a template over 
which he lays color and form rather 
than rely on the digitized image as 
an integral final element. 


© Distortion and outlining. With 
the digitized image saved on a flop- 
py disk, Wiggins took it back to his 
own Macintosh system. He opened 
the MacPaint image within the Pix- 
elPaint program. 

Wiggins took full advantage of 
the Macintosh’s ability to manipu- 
late and distort a digital image. 
Using the basic tools of PixelPaint, 
he enlarged and stretched the 
image. Loewy’s shoulders and body 
were outlined with simple line work, 
with the fill area deleted. 

Next, using the program's skew- 


ing tool, Wiggins pulled the art into 
a forward slant. “I tilted Loewy to 
give that sense of forward motion 
he so often gave to his vehicular 
designs.” (You can see these pro- 
gressive angles in vintage Studebak- 
ers and Avantis designed by Loewy.) 

With the distorted scanned 
photo on the screen in front of him 
and his pencil-sketched exaggera- 
tions at the side, Wiggins began to 
extend the one-color bit-mapped out- 
line from the shoulder area into the 
face. So that he could see his new 
line work, he colored the base 
image a light gray and used black to 
outline. “At this point, I was con- 
cerned with maintaining a likeness 
and still being interpretive,” Wig- 
gins said. The facial features were 
filled as originally digitized while the 
line work in the hair, ear and neck 
remained open. 


© Looking for direction. With 
the rudimentary portrait outline 
on screen, Wiggins was ready to 
venture into a focused creative 
direction. 

“I laid in colors real quick just to 
see if any ideas popped up. Some- 
times color can inspire a direction, 
In this work it didn't.” 

Wiggins ignored the color work 
and went back to the outline sketch. 
He experimented with changing the 
face and streamlining the facial fea- 
tures. At this point in the process, 
the work was very much subject 
to new directions and elements. 
New shapes, details and contours 
appeared on the screen as he 

Continued on page 44 


From the original scan 
of Loewy’s portrait — 
Wiggins went to work, — 
elongating, tilting for- 
ward, and delineating 
Loewy’s face. a 


Then a quest 
came into my 
mind, “How 
would Loewy 
design his own 
countenance?” 


Swivel 3D goes 
where no program 
has gone before. 


Use Swivel 3D to conceptualize and 
visualize complex products with 
moving parts. 
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unlocking your 
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stacks or with animation 
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Start creating 
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Color and shading 
experiments slowly lead 
to the final image. 


\ 
Reversing part of the 


image led to another \ 
“dead end.” = 


Further experi- 
ments with color 
and patterns. 


worked, New elements were added 
thal weren't present in the photo- 
graph or the sketches but were 
suggested by Loewy’s designs. 

“With more experimentation, I 
was more dissatisfied with the direc- 
tion. I realized that I was not inter- 
ested in making a cartoon with only 
a passing resemblance to the sub- 
ject,” said Wiggins. 

“So I returned to a more natural 
look, still trying to discover the fla- 
vor of the Mlustration. J tried further 
refinements in the face and in the 
shapes that his features suggest. My 
treatment of the face still didn't feel 
right to me.” Working further, he 
added texture marks in the jacket, 
hair and face. The shoulder lines 
were extended and defined. 
Changes were made to the ear. 
Wiggins was not completely pleased 
with the hard edges and sharp 
definition of the eyes, nose and 
mouth, but he decided to let the 
line work stand as it was for the 
moment. 


6) Creative play. At a place where 
he needed to refresh his thinking 


Wiggins dismissed 
these overlapping 
shapes as 

“too arbitrary.” 


Wiggins worked next on 
establishing a back- 
ground environment. 


about the work, Wiggins again Above, the finished portrait. 
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The artist 


How did the first creative caveman feel when pre- 
sented with a piece of burnt wood and a cave wall? Illustrator Mick 
Wiggins may well have an insightful answer. 

Schooled in the traditional fine arts with a flair for oil painting, © 
Wiggins bumped into computer media through happenstance. Wig- - 
gins was an assistant art 
director at a computer maga- 
zine when the publisher 
geared up to produce the first 
Macintosh magazine. In 
preparation, Apple supplied 
the company with Macintosh- 
es well before the January 
1984 introduction. Wiggins 
was assigned to produced 
editorial illustrations with 
MacPaint as the first profes- GO 
sional artist to create pub- 
lished work outside of Apple. 9 

Today, Mick Wiggins is an independent success as an illustrator, 
noted not only for his work for Macintosh publications, including g 
MacWEEK, but also for Apple, Aldus and such non-computer client: 
as Connoisseur magazine. He works at a studio in his home pe 
on the side of a Berkeley, Calif., hill. — By Randall Kincaid 


a 


turned to the color palette of Pixel- ier for more contrast. Serrated 
Paint. Using the organized color fam- _ edges were added to shadow lines 
ilies on the palette, he colored the and areas, again emphasizing Wig 
face with three shades of flesh-toned __ gins’ singular style. Wiggins mo 


color and the jacket and tie with quickly, increasingly pleased with 

shades of green. Wiggins again saw _ the direction of the work. = 

color experimentation as a dead end. The special-effects tools of the 
Next, Wiggins tried another program were brought in. ; 


exercise in creative playfulness. He used brush patterns and g 
selected the entire illustration and fills in the brow and hair, 
used the “invert” menu command to Wiggins decided to simplify a 
create a negative version of the refine the background to bring’ 
Screen, saving it as a separate file. subject forward. Some areas a 
He cut and pasted, mixing positive shapes were deleted, others s 
and negative versions of the art,cre _dinated into similarly colored 


ating wavy shapes of the divided Sharp angles were subtly includ 
areas. Yellow was painted in as a that were hidden through the 
background contrast to the heavy closely related shades of color. 
black of the reverse areas. “I felt that I was getting clo 


“I knew I'd probably use some the final work.” Wiggins began 
overlapping shapes, but this looked _lay in little details. Loewy’s | tie 


pointless, It was just too arbitrary, transformed into two machined 

too contrived as a creative method,” —_ cones, one stacked atop the other. 

Wiggins said. Here and there, a few lines were 
Not quite ready to abandon the adjusted, moved, deleted and added. 

resources of the negative version “Now I wondered if there was a 

file, he tried again to incorporate place for icons representing 0 


part of it into the portrait. A portion —_ work. After putting in the rough 
of the negative file was placed over houette of the car, I decided ag 
the back of the head. “Another try, any specific icons. Still, tried to 
another dead end,” Wiggins said. make the background as 
‘Loewyesque’ as possible. There ai 
obvious things like rounded, 
@ Pixel painting. Wiggins again ern’ shapes, and him facing into an 
decided to turn to the full palette of uncluttered, clean future.” “a 
PixelPaint. He now approached the The final touch to the portrait ~ 
portrait as a complete canvas, not was Wiggins’ addition of his own 
just as a face. “I moved toward signature icon, the distinctive “MW 
establishing the whole environment that states that the artist was con q 
of the illustration.” Irregular Loewy- tent with his self-assigned portal of 
inspired shapes were drawn and col- another artist. 5 
ored, Serrated shapes that often : 
characterize Wiggins’ Macintosh Randall Kincaid wrote *IWYSWYW ~ 
work appeared, — Is what you see what you want? — 
He returned to the facial area. Typography and the Macintosh” in — 
Lines and shadows were made heav- the May 17 GA Supplement. . 
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BY ROBERT VIRKUS 


he Macintosh II is shaking up the 
color pre-press industry. Manual labor 
and half-million-dollar machines have 
long been the only way to do color 
pre-press work. But the old ways are 
changing, faster than anyone imagined. 

Color pre-press and the two industries it 
serves, advertising and publishing, are 
rethinking their methods of operation. In 
advertising, the distinction between design 
and production is being erased. In publishing, 
pre-press is becoming more an internal edito- 
rial management function than a production 
function completed out of house. In numerous 
instances, color pre-press tools are leaving the 
hands of the production department and 
falling into the hands of the artist, graphic 
designer and editor. 

The impetus behind this change has been 
the merging of the computer graphics and 
graphic arts industries. The market shift to 
computer publishing that started with the 
original monochrome Macintosh and the 
LaserWniter is also happening in color with 
the Macintosh II. “The distinctions between 
art creation, design and production are fading 
away,” said Bob Gaffney, creative director at 
Saatchi & Saatchi in New York. 

The Macintosh II has made possible the 
creation of desktop color pre-press systems 
that electronically integrate color pre-press 
processes. The information needed — text, 
images, graphics and page geometry — is 
assembled electronically. A fully electronic 
color pre-press system can color correct and 
separate images, design and separate color 
graphics and spot color, and construct pages 
with all text in place while supporting high- 
quality typography. It can then automatically 
merge all these page elements together on the 
four separate films required for making the 
plates that run on the printing press. 

Publishing has always had three distinct 
phases — creation, production and distribu- 
tion — each requiring a number of manual 
processes by specially trained personnel. Pre- 


octronic 


separate color 
graphics and 
support high- 
quality 
typography. 

How well does a 
Macintosh system 
do this? How well 
does the Mac link 
to high-end 
systems? Just what 
is the state of the 
art? 


A black-and-white Quark XPress page, print- 
ed before art is placed. 
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Color pre-press 
on the desktop 


press now describes the work performed in 
the production phase after editorial and before 
printing. It includes the following elements: 

* Line shots; high-contrast black and white 
images, with no shades in between. Type is 
processed as a line shot. 

* Halftones: photos processed by using 
a halftone screen to produce a pattern of 
large and small dots representing shades of 
gray. (A printing press can print ink only at 
full intensity.) 

* Color separations: four halftones of the 
same continuous-tone photograph. One prints 
in cyan, one in magenta, one in yellow and 
one in black. 

© Stripping: an assembly procedure that 
traditionally includes the manual positioning 
of the different elements on the film. 

* Proofs: both color proofs to check sepa- 
ration quality and page proofs to confirm that 
the pages are stripped properly. 

The most modern publishing operations 
are hybrids of electronic pre-press and tradi- 
tional methods. High-end electronic systems 
are used for separating and correcting color 
images, but mechanical stripping is still the 
primary method of color page composition. 


The skills involved. Stripping is an assembly 
procedure. Film negatives, halftones, color 
separations and any other components must 
be positioned. This includes line shots of the 
paste-up and its overlays (masks created to 
allow certain colors to show or be blocked 
out); the assembly of the final cyan, magenta, 
yellow and black negatives; and the exposure 
of line shots and negatives to create the final 
composite (one-piece) film. Becoming a jour- 
neyman stripper skilled enough to perform 
complex stripping can take more than six 
years. Because of the skilled manual labor 
involved, pre-press costs have represented a 
large part of production costs. 

Moving more completely into electronic 
pre-press has several advantages, including 
the reduction (and in some cases the elimina- 


A color XPress page, with low-resolution 
images provided by CyberChrome. 


tion) of mechanical pre-press processes SI 
as stripping and multiple film shots. 
stripping accuracy makes precise 
possible. Graphic designers can now 
the same media used to produce the fi 
put. Also, electronic files can be edi 
A standard page template becomes 
page by “pouring” new page elements in 
and electronic color images can be 
ways that are impossible through non 
tronic methods. pL 

Another major advantage of electro’ f 
press is that PostScript files can be prodt 
on relatively inexpensive Macs and 
a variety of machines, ranging from low- 
laser printers at 300 dpi to high-resolut 
printers like Linotronic 300s at up to 
And since they’re ASCII-based, Po 
can be moved through telecommun 
channels for off-site film making and 


Macintosh software. Color pre-press fro 
the desktop centers around two types of 
software: image-enhancement softw 
continuous-tone photographs) and 
gration software. A third group allows fo 
creation of four-color separations for gr 
design elements like charts and illu 
nee include Adobe Illustrator 88, La 


vide only a aceine! step in the pre 
process because the film they prodi 
must be either stripped in at a pre-p 
or placed with page-layout software. 
A certain amount of mid-range g 
image enhancement is possible with a 
gram like Letraset USA’s ImageStudio 
for color enhancement — with a progr 
LaserPaint. High-end color image enhan 
ment is not quite here yet for the Mac, th 
two software packages are coming to. 
Avalon Development Group is relea 
PhotoMac this fall. PhotoMac pro’ 
color image editing of 24-bit i imagees 


A second XPress page; low-resolution 
images have been rearranged and 


> > 


either a 24-bit video board or a standard eight- 
bit card. It offers color correction of all or part 
{a picture, using three color systems: RGB 
(red, green, blue), LHS (luminance, hue, satu- 
ration), or CMYK (cyan, magenta, yellow, 
black). The finished image can be color sepa- 
raled or imported into Quark XPress 2.0 
either directly through cut and paste or as 
TIFF-24 files. 

The other package is SpectreMatch I for 
the Mac, color-enhancement software from 
Pre-Press Technologies Inc., which should be 
available by press time. Using a 100-to-300-dpi 
scanner, TARGA images are brought in, cor- 
rected and output in TARGA format Spectre- 
Match’s controls are the same as those of a 
high-end laser drum scanner, letting the artist 

jjust range, graduation and color by manipu- 
lating the yellow, magenta and cyan printers. It 

n passes the corrected images to Spectre- 
Print I for conversion to PostScript files for 

lor separations. Output can either be four- 
lor PostScnpt files, each representing a 


> 


CMYK value, or four-color encapsulated Post- 
Script format files (EPS) or Tag Image File 
Format (TIFF) files, which can be imported 


into a desktop publishing page-layout program. 


The major players for color pre-press page 
integration are the two known for desktop 
publishing: PageMaker from Aldus Corp. and 
Quark XPress from Quark Inc. With the 
recent release of 2.0, Quark XPress definitely 
leaps ahead in this market. Quark XPress 2.0 
will allow four-color process-color separations 
to be prepared from text that contains spot- 
color elements, lines, frames and boxes pre- 
pared in XPress and from EPS graphics creat- 
ed with Illustrator 88. 

PageMaker 3.0 has several drawbacks. 
While allowing spot color on page layouts, it 
does not have the same built-in color sophisti- 
cation as XPress. In addition, its positioning 
capabilities are limited. The degree of accura- 
cy needed for positioning elements on a page 
within .001 of a point is possible with Quark 
XPress but simply cannot be achieved with 


PageMaker. “[In PageMaker] aligning a hair- 
line rule centered on the gutter to the cap 
height of the first line of text is only as accu- 
rate as can be seen on the display,” said Larry 
Spevak, president of Compatible Systems 
Engineering Inc. (CSE). According to an 
Aldus representative, there is little market 


demand for numeric positioning, and the com- 


pany has no plans to offer it in the near future. 


Integrating the desktop with the high-end. 
Three companies, Scitex, Crosfield and 
CyberChrome, have announced color pre- 
press systems that are integrated with the 
desktop. They operate in similar ways. 

* Continuous-tone images are scanned in- 
house or sent to the service bureau for scan- 
ning. (Low-resolution in-house scanning still 
needs to be supplemented by high-resolution 
scanning at the bureau.) 

A low-resolution version of the image, 
usually black and white, is returned in a for- 
mat that a page-layout program can access. 


Color pre-press 
on the desktop 
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The Xpress page file is sent to Typesetting Service Corp./Sprintout; high resolution versions 
of the CyberChrome photos replace the low-resolution images on the final page. 


¢ The page is designed and images are 
moved, cropped or scaled as desired. 

¢ The entire page file with all elements in 
position is returned to the service bureau, 
where the low-resolution version of the image 
is automatically replaced by a high-resolution 
version (up to a 36-bit color file). 

¢ The file is electronically separated, out- 
put on an imagesetter and a color proof made. 

¢ Four color-separated, plate-ready films 
and a composite color proof are returned from 
the pre-press house. 

Although all three desktop-to-high-end sys- 
tems operate similarly, there are significant 
differences, particularly in the degree of pro- 
prietary hardware and software involved. 

At the Seybold Seminars in March, Scitex 
announced Scitex’s Visionary, a software sys- 
tem for designing pages on the Mac. Vision- 
ary information can be sent to Scitex’s Gate- 
way, an imaging workstation that converts the 
electronic layout containing text, graphics and 

Continued on next page 
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Color: Technical considerations 


When you consider that printing presses use only four colors of ink and 
must mix them together to make all other colors, it's amazing that they are able to 
reproduce color as well as they do. However, presses simply cannot reproduce some 
colors. The factors affecting color-reproduction quality escalate in complexity as you 
attempt to more nearly match the original photograph. 

Full-color printing requires four halftone screens of the same photo. One halftone 
prints in cyan ink, one in magenta, one in yellow and one in black. Separating color 
involves getting the right values into these four process colors. Since inks are not 
perfect, film shows color differently than paper, paper absorbs ink at different rates, 
presses apply ink differently and on and on; the task is not easy. The ability to do 
quality separations involves controlling some of these factors and includes a number 
of technical issues such as screen angles, dot densities, traps and registration. 


SCREEN ANGLES. Each halftone screen must be rotated at a slightly 
different angle. When the four process colors print in the same place (which is what 
will make them look like a photo), the orientation of the dots in each colored ink must 
not coincide, or unwanted effects will show on the printed piece. Imprecise rotation 
values for any screen result in a moiré pattern. Rotation values for each screen are 
typically 105, 75, 90 and 45 for cyan, magenta, yellow and black, respectively. Color 
separation software should allow rotation of each individual layer by single-degree 
increments to allow precise adjustment of values. 


DOT DENSITIES. Conventional halftones are created by placing a 
screen on the photo and breaking the continuous-tone image into a dot pattern. Com- 
puter halftones create an image from digitized data a dot at a time. Each halftone dot 
is an array of digital dots that are either on or off, causing the optical illusion of dif- 
ferent shades of gray. For example, a digitizer that captures 16 gray levels will have 
a four-by-four array of digital dots. With three dots on, a darker shade would be cre- 
ated than with two dots on. A 256-gray-level system will have an array of 16 by 16. 

A reasonable-quality halftone image uses a screen of 110 to 150 halftone dots per 
inch. To produce good computer halftone dots the scanning frequency must be at 
least twice the frequency of the halftone screen. For a printed image using a 150-dot 
screen, the photo has to be scanned at 300 pixels per inch. The imagesetter’s high- 
resolution mode may have to be used to reproduce the information. In the case of the 
Linotronic L300, halftones would be output at 2,540 digital dots per inch. 


TRAPS. Trapping can be another technical pitfall. To see the effects of 
trapping, pick up any magazine or newspaper and examine areas where one color 
ends and another begins. If trapping wasn't properly accounted for in the original art- 
work and stripping, there will be white space between the two colors. Traps are pro- 
duced when the outlines of color objects are made slightly thicker than needed, spe- 
cifically where two colors butt against each other. This problem also demonstrates 
the need for precise positioning of graphic elements within a page layout program. 


REGISTRATION. Registration is the precise placement of the four sep- 
arations on top of each other for shooting composite film and for lining up the printing 
plates on the printing press. Again, color separation software should allow creation 
of registration marks and labels. — By Robert Virkus 
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An example of a moire pattern, which is the result of an incorrect screen angle combination. 
This can be fixed by altering the screen angles. 
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Visionary design workstations link with Scitex Response systems via modem; they incorpo- 


rate Quark Xpress, Bitstream fonts and proprietary Scitex software tools. 


Continued from previous page 
page geometry into an “electronic mechani- 
cal” that can be output on the Scitex Response 


color pre-press system. The Scitex system per- 


forms the high-resolution color separations 
required for the production of color pages. 

Three primary software elements make up 
the Visionary system: 

© Quark XPress 2.0. 

¢ Bitstream fonts (Text must be converted 
to Bitstream Inc.’s Bitstream fonts; it will not 
currently accept Adobe Systems Inc.’s 
PostScript fonts or graphics file formats.). 

* Scitex tools. 

Scitex markets the desktop-to-high-end 
system in three basic hardware and 
software configurations: 

¢ Design Station. A Macintosh II worksta- 
tion with 4 Mbytes of memory, an 80-Mbyte 
hard disk, a 19-inch color monitor and the 
Visionary software. This package has a price 
tag of $13,600. 

¢ Primary Design Station. The Mac II 
workstation above, a thermal printer for proof- 
ing, a desktop scanner and Visionary soft- 
ware. The Primary Design Station sits along- 
side the Gateway system or in the publisher's 
office and uses serial communications 
through a high-speed modem to the Gateway. 
It sells for $31,000. 

¢ Gateway. The Mac II workstation, 
EtherTalk LAN (the system runs on Ether- 
net), Visionary software, 150 Bitstream fonts, 
a parallel interface to the Scitex Response sys- 
tem, a thermal printer, a color scanner and a 
high-speed modem. The Gateway system, 
which costs $80,000, is meant for the service 
bureau that already has the high-end Scitex 
system; it is hard-wired to it. 

Page instruction files with text are trans- 
mitted as line work; in other words, as art and 
not as text. Images are scanned in at a refer- 
ence quality of 300 dpi. The Scitex service 
bureau scans the images at a high resolution. 
Color graphics, scaling and color-correction 
information is also transmitted, and an algo- 
rithm on Scitex drops out the reference con- 
tinuous-tone image and brings in the high-res- 
olution version. 


Ned Boudreay, promotions manager of Sci- 


tex America, calls the Visionary system “the 
most elegant solution at this time for bridging 
the gap between design and production.” By 
providing a complete page-instruction file, 
many basic pages will go right to film, and the 
same manual functions that used to be per 
formed on every page are mirrored by the 
system. “Without a doubt, there will be a cost 
savings, if only because of the fact that you are 
doing only one pass through the Scitex high- 
end system, using it just as an output device,” 
Boudreay said. This, of course, assumes that 
the color comes out right the first time and 
additional passes are not needed. 

The cost savings from Visionary will come 
entirely from up-front production, according 
to Roy Luckett, president of NEC Inc., the 
beta-test site for Visionary. “I've told my 
clients that they will not necessarily save 
money using NEC’s Visionary system. Since 
Scitex has three to four times the hourly rate 
of mechanical stripping, the cost of four-color 
process films will be the same. They will save 
money with fewer author’s alterations, 
reduced paste-up labor, and with fewer page 
changes because editors, writers and artists 
see pages in color before they come to us.” 

What about the Display PostScript link 
announced at the same time as the Visionary 
system? Boudreay said that the compatibility 
between Display PostScript and Scitex will be 
developed. But, he added, “the shape of that 
and what it will entail is only known by the 
guys in R&D.” He said he does not expect to 
see it at “any time in the near future.” Accord- 
ing to Luckett, who is also the chairman of the 
Scitex Users Group, the group has sent a mes 
sage to Scitex that they would like to see the 
tie-in to PostScript. They are also “pushing to 
have fonts relate to the L300 so that screen 
faces, Scitex and the L300 all match.” 


Lightspeed. Crosfield Electronics Ltd. joined 
the Macintosh pre-press community in July 
with the purchase of Lightspeed Inc. Crosfield 
plans to integrate Lightspeed’s Color Layout 
System (CLS), a Macintosh II-based profes- 
sional design station, with its existing PC- 
based system, Synervision L. It will then trans- 
Continued on next page 


Big savings with 
desktop systems 


USING CLS, Crosfield estimates the up-front savings of using its sys- 
tem, with a sample project of a standard page for a children’s clothing ad. The cost 


breakdown, by Lightspeed’s estimates, is: 


f Traditional CLS 
Time 13 hours 6 hours 
Labor $650 $300 
Materials $335 $43 (client proofs) 
Equipment — $36 (amortized) 
Total $985 $379 


This shows an up-front time savings of seven hours and a cost savings of $606. 


USING A MINICOMPUTER-BASED editorial and production system, 
such as the Atex System, for prepress, a typical tabloid publication will average: 


© Typesetting: $80 per page; 
© Prepress: $175 per page. 
50 editorial pages for 50 issues: 

© Typesetting: $200,000; 

© Prepress: $437,500; 

® Total: $637,500. 


ON A MACINTOSH with a program such as Quark XPress 2.0, all ele- 
ments are placed on the page and you output plate-ready film from an L300. 


© Typesetting & Prepress: 


$15 per page; 


50 editorial pages for 50 issues: 


® Total: 


$37,500 


That's a $600,000 direct savings (without getting into the intangibles such as the 
added time in-house to do layout, or the front-end savings of having LaserWriter 
output for proofing). I've seen magazines that double their typesetting costs on 


authors’ alterations alone. 


When desktop scanning reaches the level of magazine quality — and it will — 
these figures will take another jump. At an average cost of $150 per separation, if 
you use four-color on only 25 of your pages, the total cost will be $3,750 per issue, 
and $225,000 for the year. — By Robert Virkus 


nued from previous page 
LS designs to its high-end pre-press 
vent, the Studio 800 line. Nick Hadden, 
resident of marketing at Crosfield 
speed Inc., called this a “major move 
design that indicates the emerging 
rest within the pre-press industry in 
puter de sign.” 
izhtspeed’s target market has been in- 
corporate art departments, advertising 
ies and pre-press service companies that 
CLS to develop ideas for advertisements, 
gazine illustration and other graphic 
s. According to Hadden, Lightspeed is 
1c professional designer. We are not after 
esktop link. The system as a graphics 
mm Loo! is its justification, not its link.” 
With CLS, essential information like page 
metry, text and fonts are transferred 
irectly, without additional work, to a high-res- 
lion page-layout system. “Lightspeed will 
vut to all major pre-press systems. Links to 
ex, Hell (another high-end system) and 
sfield will be shipping in a few weeks,” 
len said. Photographs, scanned at 300 dpi 
yout, are then rescanned at higher reso- 
for final production. 
\ Lightspeed CLS system is composed of a 


Mac II, color flatbed scanner, thermal transfer 
printer and design software, and starts at 
about $40,000. Studio 800 systems, including 
multiple high-resolution monitors, hard disk 
storage and advanced image-editing software, 
start at about $500,000. 

Crosfield has also promised to provide 
support for PostScript, as well as compatibility 
of the company’s pageayout and design sys- 
tems with the file formats of leading Mac 
desktop publishing packages. According to 
Hadden, Version 2.0 of the CLS software, due 
this fall, “will provide PostScript output and 
will be able to accept PostScript files of all 
types.” CLS will also “have greater text con- 
trols, such as kerning, page-to-page links and 
run around,” said Hadden. 

Hadden also said that you “can justify the 
system with hard dollar savings.” But more 
than that, Hadden said, “is the increased time 
that a graphic designer can spend in creative 
work. And that may make the difference in 
which media is chosen by advertisers as print 
becomes much more attractive.” 


CyberChrome. Although not a major name in 
the pre-press business, CyberPublishing has 
developed desktop color-separation software 


for Linotronic service bureaus. It’s being sold 
as part of an $80,000 turnkey system that will 
enable a service bureau to create four-color 
separations of TARGA and TIFF color images 
created on or scanned into a Macintosh. 

Called CyberChrome, it was developed as 
a production tool for CyberPublishing’s cata- 
logs, using as many off-the-shelf components 
as possible. The service bureau's software 
runs under MS-DOS, handles file conversion 
from the Mac and uses a standard TARGA 
board for digitizing and displaying the images 
on the screen. 

Using CyberPublishing’s system, the 
merging of color images with text in a layout 
program like PageMaker or XPress requires 
CyberMerge, a $495 utility. CyberMerge pre- 
pares TIFF or PICT versions of scanned color- 
image files. These low-resolution mono- 
chrome versions are used to crop, scale and 
position the image on the page. Editing 
changes on the low-resolution file are then 
translated to the source file before it is sepa- 
rated. The four versions of the image are elec- 
tronically merged with four copies of each 
page. (The black separation is merged with 
black text, the other three with spot color text 
and the CMY images.) The four files are then 
output on four pieces of film. In essence, 
CyberMerge enables the Targa user to pre- 
pare the image or page files for separation by 
the CyberChrome-equipped service bureau. 

CyberChrome is designed to be integrated 
with XPress 2.0 and PageMaker 3.0. Using 


XPress, all color page components can be con- 


solidated on the four-process color films for 
output to a Linotronic 300: black and color 
text, and spot color separations from XPress 
or PageMaker, color graphics with spot-color 
separations from Illustrator 88; graphics with 
spot color separation from FreeHand; and 
color-separated images from the Cyber- 
Chrome system. 

Full integration of all page components in 


separated process color, without any mechani- 


cal processes, is also possible. Matt Kupitsky, 


The Lightspeed Color 
Layout System, com- 
posed of a Mac Il, 
color flat-bed scanner, 
thermal transfer 
printer and design 
software, starts at 
about $40,000. 


Crosfield plans to 
transmit designs from 
the newly acquired 
Lightspeed Color 
Layout System to its 
high-end pre-press 
equipment, the Studio 
800 line. 


vice president of CyberPublishing, said that 
“desktop pre-press cannot be judged on sepa- 
rations alone. You must be able to integrate 
text and graphics. That's why we are 
PostScript all the way through.” 

McGraw-Hill’s Aviation Week & Space 
Technology market supplement program of 
New York City has been using the Cyber- 
Chrome system since the beginning of the 
year. Peter Karnig, director of special advertis- 
ing programs, said he is sitting on “a gold 
mine, but nobody understands what we're 
doing. It’s too revolutionary.” 

The market supplements average 32 pages 
with 20 edit-affected pages, most with four- 
color photos. “The difference in pre-press 
between the old way and CyberChrome is 
$20,000 vs. $2,500, and we do it faster,” said 
Karnig. “With a later closing, we are also able 
to keep open for advertising much longer.” 

So far, only one service bureau has the 
CyberChrome system: Typesetting Service 
Corp. of Providence, R.L Bob Schaffel, who is 
in charge of technical support and training for 
Typesetting Service, said most of his clients 
report that they are saving up to two-thirds of 
their pre-press costs. “CyberChrome scans are 
not yet at the quality of Scitex, but we are not 
targeting that market. We have a very healthy 
start on the side of the industry that doesn’t 
require such high quality,” he said. What you 
have with CyberChrome, according to Schaf- 
fel, is “a good newspaper system with newspa- 
per quality at half the cost. There will always 
be a market for Rolls-Royce color, but while 
some of the work that goes into those systems 
does not really need to, there was no choice 
but to use the high-end machines.” 

Schaffel came to Typesetting Services 
from the color pre-press world, and he said 
that after spending considerable time fussing 
with the color quality from CyberChrome he’s 
learned to leave it alone. “It’s pretty well-bal- 
anced as it is. Not too much correction is 
needed.” CyberChrome is now working with 

Continued on next page 
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36-bit scanners and, according to Kupitsky, 
“the results look pretty good and definitely of 
commercial grade.” 


Other major players. Other players in the 
color pre-press market include Compatible 
Systems Engineering Inc. and Unda Inc. CSE 
announced the development of a link between 


Macs and the minicomputer-based Atex pub- 
lishing system used by most major publishers, 
including Time, Newsweek, McGraw-Hill, Ziff- 
Davis and The New York Times. CSE already 
has a PC-based product, PageSpec, that links 
Atex to Scitex and Crosfield systems. It runs 
on Novell Netware, and Apple has asked CSE 
to develop a Mac version. 

“We are wniting a text editor that runs on 


the Mac that will be transparent to Atex. Text 
files will be hyphenated and justified on the 
Atex system and returned to the Mac screen. 
Apple has been a tremendous help in getting 
this project started. Our second stage is to 
port PageSpec to the Mac,” said Larry Spe- 
vak, CSE’s president. 

Spevak said he sees his network as a pro- 
duction department system and not as an art 


BOOST THE CALIBER 
OF YOUR PRESENTATIONS. 


Most slide presentations 
don't get banged out until the 
Lith hour 

With Montage” FRI, yours 
can come together faster than 
ever. 

The Montage FRI features 
High Definition Digital Imaging” 
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department system, contrary to a Mac-based 
approach. “So far, none of our networks are in 
the art department,” he said. His position is 
that the art department needs to decide on the 
look and feel of the page without being 
restricted by the needs of how to make it work 
from the standpoint of typography and produc 
tion. “The artist does not want to place cap- 
tions to the degree of accuracy that is really 
necessary. That’s the function of the produc- 
tion person,” said Spevak. PageSpec templates 
will handle some of the positioning, but final 
placement will be the responsibility of the pro- 
duction department. 

CSE also plans to develop an interface into 
its PageSpec production tool to be used as a 
comping tool for XPress. Since CSE already 
has a Scitex Handshake link, “if Quark writes 
a generic Handshake interface, then we have 
the link,” Spevak said. 

The second company, Unda, announced in 
July that it is developing a link that will allow 
Mac users to send graphics and text informa- 
tion to the Unda Color Design and Production | 
System. Based on a Sun workstation, Unda | 
can create composites and four-color separa- | 
tions on a L300. The interface will allow Mac 
users to send color images stored as EPS or 
PICT2 files to the Unda system. Text may be 
transferred in Microsoft Word format or as 
ASCII files. 


The limits of desktop pre-press. Can we real- 
ly say that electronic color pre-press is here? 
Are publishers going to be rushing to this new 
technology? We've obviously come a lot fur- 
ther, a lot faster, than anyone envisioned even 
a year ago. But we're not home free yet. 

The hybrid method of setting type on the | 
Mac and conventional stripping for images 
will probably remain and be cost-effective for 
some time to come, according to Steve Jewett, 
vice president of CGI Inc. of Boston, one of 
the largest pre-press houses in the country. 
“There are so many pages in this industry that 
I don’t see any real change any time soon,” 
Jewett said. “When we had one Scitex a couple 
of years ago, we had six strippers. Now we 
have four Scitexes and 45 strippers. The only 
real change is that we're producing more 
color pages faster than ever and for fewer dol 
lars per page.” 

Electronic color pre-press would work, but 
it may not be cost-effective considering how 
slow the L300 is,” Jewett said. “A much more” 
capable RIP has to be developed. One page 
could take an hour to output all four colorsin 
place. It might be cheaper to strip. And : 
remember, you're in the stripping room any- 
way with supplied ads, which take up the 
biggest chunk of time.” 

Electronic color pre-press has been on its 
way since desktop publishing gotits start 
While not threatening traditional pre-press — 
during this period, it has created a large user 
base that is oriented toward an electronic way 
of doing things. Users are ready for this new 
technology and are computer-literate enough 
to implement it. All signs point to desktop pub- 
lishing making ever greater inroads as the 
capabilities of desktop publishing software 
improves to meet the needs of professional 
publishers. The recent availability of low-cost 
scanners for color images, XPress 2.0 for typo- 
graphy and page layout, Illustrator 88 for color 
graphics, and the Scitex, Crosfield and Cyber- 
Chrome software integration indicate that 
commercial-quality color publishing from the 
desktop may soon be a reality. As PhotoMac 
developer Rudolph E, Burger, president of 
Avalon Development Group, said: “Coloris 
the final frontier.” 0 2 a 


=> = 


Robert Virkus is senior partner of the Media 
Publishing Group, an electronic-publishing 
consulting firm based in New York. 


Recently this 
was News. 


CG and Compugraphic are registered trademarks af Compugraphic Corporation. Macintosh is a registered uademark of Apple Computer, Inc. POSTSCRIPT is a registered trademark of Adobe Systems, Inc. 


Anderson & Lembke, inc. 


INTRODUCING THE CG 9400-PS POSTSCRIPT” 
LASER IMAGESETTER FROM CONPUGRAPHIC. 


Reading the news lately, you’d think there’s still only one source for POSTSCRIPT laser image- 
setters, but that just isn’t true anymore. Our new CG 9400-PS is about to set a few “tough 
standards” of its own. 

The CG 9400-PS is the only laser imagesetter in its price class—under $40,000—that 
offers 2400 dots-per-inch resolution, At about the same price, the new Linotype L-200 has a 
maximum resolution of only 1700 dpi. 

Both machines feature the same Adobe raster image processor (RIP) for full compati- 
bility with POSTSCRIPT files. But the new CG 9400-PS gives you more type options for out- 
putting your Macintosh and PC-generated text and graphics. 


SIXTY MORE TYPE FONTS AT NO EXTRA CHARGE. 


No one would run a type shop with only 13 fonts, yet that’s how many our competitor 
gives you with their machine. Our new laser imagesetter, however, comes with 73 Adobe 
fonts as standard equipment. 

If you want, you can easily add more character sets. As your type library grows, you 
can store typefaces and graphics in the standard 80MB hard disk. That’s the most standard 
memory available in a POSTSCRIPT laser imagesetter. 


WORRY-FREE SERVICE AND SUPPORT. 


With our optional maintenance agreement for the CG 9400-PS, you get unlimited 
telephone consultation, service and parts, plus regular software and hardware upgrades. 

If you already have Compugraphic equipment, you know it seldom requires servicing. 
But if you do need service, you should also know that we have 400 service engineers ready 
to help you. (That’s five times the number our closest competitor provides.) 

If you ever have a problem, we guarantee that one of them will be in your shop within 
a single business day—in most major cities you’ll see our service representative in four 
business hours, or less. Which is something our competition won’t guarantee. 


THE BOTTOM LINE. 


If you run a commercial type house, the CG 9400-PS is an affordable way to give your 
customers the high-quality POSTSCRIPT output they want. Or, if your operation is in-house, 
the CG 9400-PS can be part of an affordable, professional publishing system. 

To find out more, send in the coupon below or call Compugraphic toll-free today at 
1-800-551-6245 (in MA, 1-800-262-5226) extension 600. 


a a SS SS SS 


Mail to: Compugraphic Corporation, MS 200-4-5H, 
200 Ballardvale Street Wilmington, MA 01887. 
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brilliant. 


If your monitor isn't sharp, even the best ideas look fuzzy. 

That's why you need to look into ColorMax and 
SilverView for your Mac II and PageView for your Mac SE. 
The new line of monitors from Sigma Designs. 

Designed for engineering workstations, our 19” 
ColorMax delivers 16.8 million colors with knife-edge 
definition. Which means your blueprints will now be a lot 
| more than just blue. 
~ . Forart directors and designers, the 21” flat-screen 
‘SilverView extends your range with an exact scale two-page 

pread. And your palette with the entire gray scale’s 256 
fent shades. So you'll never have to leave anything to 
gination again. 

{less than $1000, our PageView 15” flat-screen 

a itor is clearly one of the most remarkable bargains 

| in this industry Ideal for desktop publishing and text 

cl handling it comes with something ingenious 
called Multimode. Enabling you to work in actual 
size or the full 8.5’x11” page. A feature you 
won't find on monitors costing twice as much. 

_ Whether you work with words, pictures, 
pictures, find out how much more 

C can be with the right screen. 


Below, brochure 
materials for the Apple 
lic,designed by Mok. At 
bottom, Mok's design 
marks packaging and 
marketing materials 

in Apple’s traveling 
museum. 
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Clement Mok: A master 
of Macintosh design 


BY KAREN SORENSEN 


bustling madness descended on the 
designers as the deadline for Apple’s 
1987 annual report drew near. 
Clement Mok, Apple’s young cre- 
ative director, was making numerous 
last-minute adjustments at the photo session. 

Finally, all of the elements of the photo- 
graph seemed to be in place: Apple comput- 
ers, Apple printers, Apple disk drives, Apple 
everything. The colorful monitors glowed 
amid misty, gray surroundings. It was a beau- 
tiful, striking arrangement, and yet something 
was still missing 

An impish smile appeared on Mok’s face as 
he related the story from his San Francisco 
design studio. “The photo was too cold: it felt 
like ‘1984’ with all these monitors all over the 
place. The beautiful screens just weren't doing 
the trick.” Mok sat up straight in his chair, his 
enthusiasm nsing, as he flipped open the 
large, fold-out photo in the annual report and 
points to his solution. There, a barely notice- 
able lizard crawled across the floor in front of 
a Macintosh SE. 

“Everyone scrutinized this photo,” he said, 
laughing. “It went before (Apple CEO) John 
Sculley and many other Apple executives for 
approval, but no one spotted what shouldn't 
have been there until after it was printed. Peo- 
ple loved it. They loved the fact that we could 
do something like that within a corporation.” 

The story reveals Mok’s obsession with 
the unusual — a characteristic friends say has 
greatly contributed to the graphic designer’s 
phenomenal success. 

“When Clement puts a lizard in a picture, 
he does it because he knows it will jog you,” 
said Ellen Romano, a designer who worked 
with Mok at Apple. “He 
understands the impact 
it will have. When you 
see something new and 
unexpected, you 
remember it.” 

At 30 years of age, 
the dark-haired, whim- 
sical Mok is among the 
top designers in his 
field. His youthful 
appearance has led at 
least one friend to jok- 
ingly dub him “the 
most famous 12-year- 
old designer in Ameri- 
ca.” Indeed, Mok has 
won more than 60 
national and interna- 
tional graphic arts 
awards, Thousands of 
Mac users see a sam- 
ple of his work every 
time they turn on their 
machine and the 
Picasso-like Mac logo 
flashes on the screen 

As a member of the 
original Macintosh 
graphics team, Mok 
helped create the well- 
known illustration that 
spread from the initial 
product packaging to 


the Mac computer interface to sweatshirts 
and beach towels. Using the Mac, he also con- 
densed and redesigned the MacPaint user's 
manual, a simple, frequently copied booklet 
with a strong emphasis on graphics. More 
recently, he worked on the first HyperCard 
brochure, as well as Apple's first HyperCard- 
based annual report. 

Today, after five years at Apple, Mok has 
taken his independence to its logical outcome 
and has established his own company, 
Clement Mok Designs, a communication 
design agency specializing in high-tech pack- 
aging and marketing materials. The hours are 
long and the pace is grueling, but after just 
seven months, “the volume is there,” he said. 
His list of clients includes companies like Far- 
allon Computing, Claris Corp., Connect Inc. 
and, not surprisingly, Apple. 

Among graphic designers Mok is known 
as a high-tech wizard — the man who can 
bridge the left brain to the right brain and the 
artist who understands the propeller heads 
The reason; he not only creates graphic 
designs for computer products, he creates 
graphic designs with computer products, 


His small, brightly lit studio is filled with 
Macs and a group of young artists eager to 
use high-tech innovations. An average day 
might find them huddled around a Mae ll, 7 
testing the sound and animation track fora 
computerized press kit, or skillfully maneuver 
ing a mouse to create a new company image: 
“In the design world there is a real phobia © 
about technology,” said David Meckel, vice 
president of the San Francisco chapter of the” 
American Institute for Graphic Arts (AIGA) 
an organization Mok is active with, “Phe com 
mon perception is technology is for the pock 
protector guys and computer nerds, not {0 
arlists. The interesting thing about Clem 
he has a foot in both worlds.” 
Mok and his crew use a host of software 
including drawing programs like Adobe ll 
trator and Aldus Corp.’s FreeHand, and 
Apple's HyperCard, Clement Mok Designs ~ 
was the creator of a HyperCard-based press 
kit distributed by Apple at the Macworld Expo: 
this past August. x 
Mok's knowledge of computers sometim 
enables him to assist clients at the marketing: 
level with product positioning. “Understand: 


g the technology really helps,” he said. 
Earlier this year, Mok completely 
esigned the product packaging and 
tion materials for MacNet, an on-line 
work from Connect Inc. In addition to the 
rinted material, Connect received a Hyper- 
Card demo for the company to distribute to 
| tential customers. 


| ok hasn't always been fascinated with 
\) computers. Ten years ago, high tech- 
nology was far from his life and vision 
hic design. Raised in Vancouver, British 
bia, he showed an early talent in art 
n him a graphic arts scholarship to the 
ersity of Bntish Columbia and later led 

e well-known Art Center College of 
n Pasadena, Calif. There he was 
ynventional methods of design and 
ion with an emphasis on packaging. 

ge 21 he landed his first job, at CBS in 

rk, where he designed the CBS Sports 
he soon grew unhappy with the 

and of art directors. “I was young and 

"he said. “No one was going to tell 

to do.” 

eft CBS after six months and was 

designer at Donovan and Green, a 
rk firm he describes as “a hybrid of an 

y and a design studio.” Although 

th his position, Mok was still using 

|, manual methods of design, but he 
yming aware of the potential of com- 
nerated graphics. 

s beginning to see some amazing 
er technology. Products like the Hell 
were becoming available, and I was 
ed by a host of wonderful things like 

al effects of Industrial Light & Magic 
movie Tron.’” 

n 1982 Mok was hired as an illustra- 
yple. “I had no idea what the Mac was. 
st another computer. But I thought, 

ter way to learn about computers 
work for a computer company? ” But 
rustrating first year, Mok was ready to 

n. Once again, he had been art direct- 
ich, this time by Steve Jobs. 

Romano, who now heads her own 

firm in San Jose, Calif, worked under 
inior designer on the Mac graphics 
Once every two weeks we developed 
rely new look for the Mac material and 
ed il to Steve on a big circular table,” 
“We'd set up all these comps, and he 
walk around the table and say “Nothing 
ts me here, Try again.” 
s went on for six months. We kept 
g our heads against the wall, but Steve 
picky. He wanted to make a big state- 
with the Mac, but he didn’t know what 
tement should be. He'd just say, ‘You're 
signer. I'll know it when I see it’ ” 
was furious,” Mok said. “We went 
gh 15 rounds of comps for the packag- 
hindsight, I was happy with the final 
but at the time, it felt weird. I had lost 
spective and sense of what was right 
il was wrong.” 
{ok wanted off the Mac project. As a 
designer, his ego had been smashed. “I 
rking within a team. Personality and 


individual artistic expression wasn’t part of 
the program, but I didn’t understand that.” 

Mok asked to be reassigned, and Apple put 
him in charge of graphic design for events. 
One of his first efforts was the Apple IIc roll 
out, a project he had complete control of. Mok 
was finally on his own. 

“Clement did it single-handedly, and to 
this day, I don't know how he pulled it off,” 
Romano said. “It was immense.” Apple had 
taken over a large San Francisco convention 
center. Mok designed the theme graphics 
used in invitations to the event, flags for the 
flagpoles lining the street, signs for the vari- 
ous areas throughout the halls, an entire 
Apple museum with a product display area, 
and stages for presentations and seminars. 

Mok himself laughs when remembering 
the size of his undertaking.“All of the frustra- 
tions of not being able to produce, all my pent 
up self-expression just burst wide open. I got 
to do everything.” 

But while Mok healed his creative ego, his 
stamina deteriorated. “I learned that you don’t 
do a historical museum and learn all about the 
company and the Apple II in 57 days. 

“It was a very hard lesson, but out of that 
experience I learned to delegate because I 
burned out very quickly. I realized certain 
pieces can be designed by other people and 
the effect is as strong if you provide the 
parameters in which things are done.” 

Mok continued to stage product introduc- 
tions during his years at Apple. He was pro- 
moted to art director and then to creative 
director of corporate graphics. He continued 
to handle events, like conferences and sales 
meetings, and also designed a large variety of 
printed material from Christmas cards to 
annual reports. 

“Clement's style really formed Apple's 
design,” Romano said. “Apple is a bold com- 
pany, not a sedate one, and Clement's style 
reflected that. He put Apple on the map in the 
design world and the business world.” 


Farallon Computing and a current client 

of Mok’s, remembers being influenced 
by a trade show designed by Mok. “It was the 
Macintosh Plus introduction. It had such a big 
effect on me that I decided to leave my life as 
a retail salesman in Chicago and come out to 
Silicon Valley, Clement and the other mem- 
bers of the original Mac design team created a 
mystique about Apple that affected a lot of 
young people.” 

Mok has many fond memories of his years 
at the company. A favorite project was the 
1984 annual report in which he and designer 
Susan Kare taught an eclectic group of com- 
puter novices how to use the Mac in their 
jobs.“We had such an incredible time teaching 
them how to use computers,” he said. 

He got a chance to educate other design- 
ers when he created the MacPaint manual, 
another of his favorite projects. Before Mok’s 
redesign, the manual was 100 pages long and 
did not impress the program's author, Bill 
Atkinson, Mok said. Through a greater 
emphasis on graphics, Mok simplified the 

Continued on next page 


T homas Rielly, marketing manager at 


XQ Mok helped develop 
the widely used Mac 

logo (above), and has 
since adapted it to 
design complementary 
packaging for other 
Apple products, such 
as the disk box pictured 
at left. 


Mok pared down and 
redesigned the Mac- 
Paint manual pictured 
above. His post-Apple 
clients include Farallon 
Computing; at left, 
Farallon’s product 
catalog. 
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Continued from previous page 

manual and trimmed it down to 32 pages. 
“What I needed to do was to combine stan- 
dard graphics that people could relate to, like 
bar graphs, with simple illustrations that 
explained the concepts of icons, menus, and 


At top, Mok's logo for 
Mediagenics’ business 
division; below, a logo 
for Connect Inc., an 
electronic mail and 
information service 


company. painting,” he said 


Of all his work, Mok gets most excited 
about his recent efforts with new forms of 
media. It was the creation of the first Hyper- 
Card brochure, a project he undertook with 
Hugh Dubberly, Apple computer graphics 
director, that sparked future efforts delivered 


via HyperCard itself. 


“Out of that process I learned how to do 
scripting. We got so jazzed about HyperCard 
as a new presentation medium.” Mok and 
Dubberly later decided to make a HyperCard 
supplement to Apple’s 1987 annual report. The 
supplement contains stacks with financial 
summaries, marketing strategies, company 
history, and descriptions and photos of 
Apple’s executive staff and products. 

Even though he was able to pursue a broad 
range of projects at Apple, Mok felt that he 
had to move on to gain greater freedom in his 
work. “I outgrew Apple,” he said. “I’m the kind 
of person who wants to keep learning, and I 
wasn't learning any more there.” 

Insiders at Apple have said that the politics 
in the Creative Services Group and an “MBA 
barrier” in the marketing department have 
limited the creativity once enjoyed by design- 
ers. Mok maintains that he left to seek new 
challenges. “In an in-house group, you have to 
do promotions, and eventually it feels like 
you're selling the same product, with the same 
features, using the same points. After awhile 
you wonder, ‘How many times can I look at 
this differently?’” 

Now, with his own design company, he is 
free to choose different types of projects. Mok 


MENTS ene S| 
Mok’s latest design: The OmniPage project 


Clement Mok considers his packaging 
and identity design for Caere's new 
OmniPage OCR software one of the most 
exciting projects of his 10-year career. 

“It was different in that it was an inte- 
grated process, where the design and 
the technology used were one,” Mok 
said. “The client was also an ex-Apple 
person. We had a shared understanding 
and trust: ‘Let's go out on a limb to build 
a personality for this product.’ ” 

The product's logo is unique, combin- 
ing different type styles and sizes. “Peo- 
ple say, ‘Oh, nice,’ when they start look- 
ing at the business card or letterhead,” 
Mok said. “But as they understand the 
product more, they realize that every 
single feature of the product is there in 
the design — multiformats, different 
font types and sizes, centered text, flush 
left, flush right. All of those benefits the product can provide 
are there on a single piece of communication. 

“It's also one of the busiest and most complicated things 
that | have done. The reason is that the design echoes, reflects 
and illustrates what the product is truly about. It's about type, 
So it's a type solution. 

“The solution is more right brain. It is intended to place a 
bit more of the emotional, or ethereal, part into the design 
equation,” said Mok. 

Mok likes to use the very design tools for which he creates 
identity programs. “The design required infinite control over 
minute adjustments in order to work. Given the time compo- 
nent for coming up with both an idea and getting it to final art, 
there was no way we could have generated so many possibili- 
ties and refined the design to such a high quality of work with- 
out the Mac tools.” 

Even OmniPage was used: “Some of the data for the soft- 
ware licensing on the back of the box came from [Caere’s] 
lawyers, so thal was scanned and dropped in,” Mok said. 
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“| feel very comfortable and at ease with the Mac tools. | 
don't think about the software or the hardware. | see a design 
in my head and try to visualize how it will look while | am also 
developing it on the screen concurrently.” 

With a vision toward future design technologies, Mok can 
imagine them augmenting his creativity: “It would be great if! 
could just do six versions of an idea, with artificial intelligence 
— once | taught it the kinds of things that I'm looking for — 
being able to work out different layout permutations. Say that 
it's voice activated: ‘I would like to see this idea with a text- 
heavy treatment and with the picture about one-quarter of the 
page.’ It would be an agent that you need to teach, just as you 
do with young designers, You're teaching about rules and 
about your expectations. 

“The bottom-line is that the design process has nothing to 
do with better machines. It has to do with bringing past experi- 
ence and present experience all together and synthesizing that 
into some coherent ‘mess’ that is both interesting and, hope- 
fully, has a life of its own.” — By Stuart Silverstone 


said he thinks he will grow and improve as a 
designer. “The best solutions are the ones 
you're not really sure of. You do your best 
design for something you don't know a whole 
lot about because you work harder trying to 
understand it.” 

It’s through his search for the new and 
unusual that Mok’s playful attitude arises. 
“I've been known to do things that are a bit 
unconventional,” he admitted. 

The lizard isn’t the only amusing solution 
Mok has come up with on short notice. Once, 
for an AppleWorld conference, he put live 
models in glass display cases. “People were 
streaming into the show and here were these 
people in glass booths, working on Macs. The 
manager running the show freaked out when 
he found out what I was doing. The press went 
crazy, saying ‘How can Apple do this?’” But 
the manager trusted Mok to make the call, 
and Apple got what it wanted: attention. < 

While Mok’s yearning for the unusual will 
continue to be his trademark in his art direc 
tion and design, it will also keep him at the 
forefront of technology. In the future, he 
hopes to incorporate CD-ROM, video and 3 
sound into his product design. He also hopes ~ 
to take such technology into other areas, like 
set design for theater. J 

But Mok hopes that he won't always be 
considered irregular for his use of technology. 
He is on the board of directors of both the 
national and San Francisco chapter of Amen- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts and works active 
ly to encourage the use of computers in the 
design community. 

“His mission in life is to get some of the 
best designers, both locally and nationally, to 
use technology in a way that doesn’t limit their 
creativity,” said AIGA’s David MeckeL 

Earlier this year, Mok organized and host 
ed a regional AIGA event called “Forum for 
designers who are computer virgins.” Held at 
Apple’s Cupertino, Calif., headquarters, 125 
designers attended the sold-out seminar. 

Mok plans to organize forums in the future 
at other locations across the country. “The 
nature of the medium evolves and changes 
about every six months,” he said, “It’s like tax 
laws; you need refresher courses.” He said 
that he hopes the forums will help convince 
the design community that computers can be 
used as creative tools for design as well as 
cost-reducing tools for production. “Right now, 
I don't have the resources to turn to when I'm 
in a crunch. There just aren’t very many peo- 
ple working on the same wavelength who 
know the tools I work with.” 

Personal computers like the Mac have 
become well-known for low-cost desktop pub- 
lishing and typesetting, a reputation that actu- 
ally impedes their use in graphic design, he 
said, “Too often computers are looked on as 
an adjunct to help production when they are 
infinitely more than that.” 

But even Mok admits that computers have 
their limits, Some effects, like that produced 
by watercolor, can still be accomplished more 
easily with traditional methods, he said. Still, 
he hopes computers will eventually be consid- 
ered as just another tool. “There shouldn't be 
computer design competitions. There should 
just be design competitions.” 

Mok may well get his wish someday. But 
his quest for the new is likely to keep him 
ahead of others in the field. 

“Clement really goes that extra step to look 
at a problem in a new way,” Rielly said. “He's 
always willing to push you to do something 
daring, distinctive and unique.” 

The computer world should take heed. 
With Mok around, one never knows when a 
reptile will turn up in a photo. 0 


Karen Sorensen is a free-lance writer based in 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
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BY JONATHAN ALTMAN 


e all know the marvels of desk- 

top publishing: dull proposals 

shine; profit reports come to life; 

corporate newsletters pop out of 

laser printers practically typeset. 
Or do they? 

Well, yes and no. Thanks to desktop pub- 
lishing, business documents and presenta- 
tions look better than ever, but typeset they're 
not. In fact, true typesetting — typesetting a 
typographer would hang proudly above his 
mantle — is a near impossibility on the Macin- 
tosh. Two basic problems persist: 

First, most current Macintosh desktop 
publishing software makes kerning — the 
adjustment of letter spacing within words to 
improve appearance and readability — about 
as easy as landing an F-14. Second, no Mac 
software adequately supports the page and 
text manipulation required to create truly 
beautiful typography. The typesetter needs to 
have absolute control of all the design ele- 
ments, and that control simply isn’t there. 

For most people. 

As always, every rule has an exception, 
and this rule’s exception is Doug Evans, a 
graduate of New York’s elite High School of 
Music and Art, former airborne infantryman, 
22-year-old wunderkind, and vice president of 
PDR Computer Impressions, a New York- 
based typesetting company. 

Evans loves type — perhaps more than 
anyone you've ever met. He has also liked the 
Mac from the moment it was introduced. “I 
saw the capabilities of PostScript and the 
LaserWriter immediately,” he said. “In 1984, I 
started studying them. Considering that I've 
worked 120-hour weeks for the past four 
years, I would say I have about eight years of 
experience with this stuff.” 


“We kern letters the old-fashioned way ... ” 
Amazingly, Pastore Depamphilis Rampone 
Inc., one of the most prestigious type 
houses in the United States, agreed with 
Evans’ assessment of the Mac’s potential. PDR 
was founded in 1976 when Mario Rampone, a 
typesetting software expert; Joe Pastore, a 
successful type salesman; and Bert Depam- 
philis, a typesetting hardware guru, joined 
forces. Since then, they have been leading- 
edge typesetters in New York's extremely 
competitive (and expensive) type environ- 
ment. Clients include the advertising agency 
Chiat Day, IBM and graphic design giant Paul 
Rand. In fact, Rand, who designed the classic 
IBM, ABC and UPS logos, will work only with 
Mario Rampone. Rampone, considered one of 
the world’s finest typographers, is no fan of 
desktop publishing. At 55, Rampone is tough, 
brisk and not easily impressed. He seems to 
be about the last person who would pay much 
attention to a 22-year-old computer buff or his 
fledgling company, Computer Impressions. 

“I'm not paying attention to a 22-year-old 
computer buff,” Rampone said. “I'm paying 
attention to a person who has applied himself 
— same as I have — on a Macintosh, but 10 
times more. Doug eats, sleeps and dreams 
Macintosh.” 

The story goes like this: After Evans left 
the Army, he took a design and typography 


class with Eli Kinze, formerly astudentof a 
Rand's. Through Kinze, Evans got an appoint- ‘ 
ment with Rand himself. Evansdroveto CS 
Rand’s home near Yale UniversityinNew __ 
Haven, Conn., and showed him the work he’d 
done with PostScript and the Mac. Rand sug- 
gested he talk to Rampone. “Rand called me — 
up and said, ‘T told this guy to go down to you 
because I can’t use his stuff,’ " Rampone said, 
recalling that Rand used a far more vivid wor¢ 
than stuff. Nevertheless, Rampone, who had 
been looking for a way to bring computer 
graphics into the shop, was impressed by 
Evans’ work. So was Depamphilis. PDR and 
Evans’ Computer Impressions were quickly 
and happily married in 1987. F 
Kerning on the Mac became Evans’ 
project. “Adobe released approximately 
kern pairs in each of its fonts,” said 
“but in PageMaker there's no easy 
access the kerns and make changes 
out a document. The Clipboard only su 
ASCII, not kerning data. You can’t 
global search and replace.” 4 


matter. He built his own kern pairs di 
into the fonts. “For example, take re 
Adobe Helvetica. We'll print out pages 
pages of galleys. We'll take those galleys and 
have an expert typographer sit down and 
mark adjustments to each character pair by 
hand, as necessary, by hundredths of 
(An “m” is equivalent to the approxim 
width of the widest character in a font. 
information is keyboarded into a text 
cally, we add data to hex files. Then, 
resource editor, we integrate the new 
data within the font so it automatically 
those pairs when they occur.” It takes 
two weeks to finish one face. - 
So far, PDR has custom kerned th 
ca family, the Universe family, Times 
ITC Goudy, and Palatino Roman. Evans 
to kern about 75 percent of the Adobe fo 
Each has essentially become a new fo 
or font, and PDR kerned them all, apply 
conventional typographic techniques be 
no other way exists right now. “Some 
think there’s a PDR kerning program, 
ware and hardware are essentially 
to the process. What becomes propri 
what we lock up at night and never send 
service bureaus, are our finished fonts. 
gave you all the software we use, you co 
nothing. But if you had my Helvetica, you 
could set beautiful type,” said Evans, 
Furthermore, you could set it on any 
PostScript device. It's easy to point out the 
Mac’s desktop publishing deficiencies, butit 
ability to speak PostScript has changed the 
type world. A few years ago, PDR develo) 
custom kerned fonts for its Bedford Meteor 
3200 dedicated typesetting computers and 
Autologic typesetter, ‘The kerns only worked 
from PDR's computers to its typesetter, 
were useless for any other equipment. 0; 
other hand, the PDR-kerned PostScript f 
will print on the 300-dpi LaserWriter, the: 
dpi Varityper, the Linotronic 300 and, ey 
ly, on the Scitex, a high-end color-sepe 
Continued on p 
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This illustration was 
written in PostScript 
using JustText from 
Knowledge Engineering, 
one of the first Macin- 
tosh programs to 

allow direct PostScript 
programming. 


The PostScript program 
for the circular illustra- 
tion of the names of 
countries was also writ- 
ten in JustText. If a 


name of a country had 
to be added or deleted, 
the program was able to 
immediately reflow the 
text with the proper | 
leading. 
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Most current 
Mac desktop 
publishing 
software makes 
kerning — the 
adjustment of 
letter spacing 
within words to 
improve their 
appearance and 
readability — 
about as easy as 
landing an F-14. 
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Doug Evans keeps his 
PostScript programmers 
busy in what's referred 
to as “Doug's computer 
room.” 
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machine that will soon read PostScript. 
“Everyone else is going to be sending desktop 
publishing to the Scitex. We're going to be 
sending typography,” Evans said proudly. 


Stalking the wild graphics format won’t be 
easy. There is Encapsulated PostScript, 
PostScript, and TIFF (tag image file format), 
to name just a few. Aldus FreeHand will open 
Illustrator files, but Illustrator cannot open 
FreeHand files, although IIlustrator’s Place 
function allows importation of FreeHand files. 
Quark XPress will create a PostScript file; 
PageMaker will create a PostScript file or an 
EPSF file; Adobe Separator will separate EPSF 
files. The L300 will print positive, negative, 
paper, film, emulsion up, emulsion down, 
right-reading, wrong-reading, high-resolution 
and low-resolution. Only 128 font ID numbers 
exist, but many more fonts are currently on 
the market, which means several fonts might 
share the same number. (See “Accessing 
Large Font Libraries,” page 18.) 

Confused? You should be. There are few 
standard ways of doing anything, but Evans 
doesn’t mind. “It means we've got no competi- 
tion,” he said, smiling. 

Well, that’s not entirely true. In fact, a 
number of New York typographers, stat 
houses and design studios offer Macintosh- 
generated PostScript graphics (see sidebar), 
but PDR seems to be doing what is true 
typography. This is very much Evans’ influ- 
ence because Rampone doesn’t like any of 
the Macintosh desktop publishing software. 
“Those programs they call desktop publishing 
are for the birds. Anytime you can sella 
program for less than a thousand bucks, 
the features for doing real typography just 
aren't there,” Rampone said. “We have clients 
who have Macintoshes and they want us 
to help them out. They give us financial 
tables, and they want the type kerned at the 
front of the table and they want the figures 
kerned. There's no software package that 


can do it. You know, Apple runs these ads 

that say, This ad could've been set with a Mac- 
intosh.’ Yeah, could've been — but you'd 
never put it in print because you wouldn't like 
the way it looked.” 

But Evans manages to get professional 
results, pushing the Macintosh beyond the 
typographic limitations the desktop publish- 
ing packages may impose. “You should see 
what he goes through,” said Rampone, rolling 
his eyes. 

Surrounded by four Mac workstations, 
two equipped with SuperMac 19-inch color 
screens, Evans said, “The simple fact is, if you 
don’t know PostScript as a page description 
language for the Macintosh — if you don’t 
know quite a bit about Macintosh program- 
ming itself — you can’t do professional type- 
setting on the Mac. I've put in the time. I’ve 
Spent months debugging programs, trying to 
get graphics to print through a thousand 
PostScript errors. And I've got five PostScript 
programmers here who know what they're 
doing, and who are also trained graphic 
designers. Anybody can have fun with the 
Mac, anybody can set a line of type. But only 
a highly trained professional could set a page 
out of a Fortune 25 company’s annual report. 
It just takes expertise.” 

Then why bother? Because the Macintosh 
and PostScript, no matter how confusing and 
clumsy, can do things that are impossible on 
any other system. Even Rampone raves about 
the graphics. “When it comes to that, the 
beauty of work off the Mac is fantastic, and 
the revisions are so much easier. Normally, if 
you've got a graphic, and revisions come in, 
you've got to redraw it. Not on the Mac. You 
can enlarge or reduce and hold the line 
weight. That’s really an advantage.” To prove 
this point, Evans produced two examples. The 
first is a circular section of a map, designed by 
Emil O. Bieman, as part of an annual report 
cover. “Originally, Emil was going to use hand- 
drawn maps. We were setting type on the job, 
and I saw the illustrations. I said, ‘Emil, that’s 


These numbers were 
executed in Adobe Illus- 
trator. Designers can 
choose the specific line 
weights they want. 


When the original 
designs for these draw- 
ings came into PDR, it 
was thought that 
rubyliths would be cut. 
Instead, Evans generat- 
ed the images in 
JustText. 


for position, right?’ He said, ‘No, no, we're 
going to have this retouched, and it will be 
fine.’ I said, ‘Emil, come here for a second,” 
and I showed him some samples of what we 
can do. He said, ‘I need it by Monday.’ This 
was Friday at 3 p.m. So we worked all week- 
end and we created three maps for him. We 
scanned in the hand-drawn maps and started 
wer in PostScript. We used Illustrator, created 
the multilane highways, used the Carta font to 

set the actual road symbols, gave them real 
typography with our proprietary kerned fonts, 
ised Bill Bates’ Lithographer to color it and 
the Linotronic to do the color separations. 
Look at the contours, everything is clean and 
cnsp. Look how beautiful that intersection is 
there. Overlapping roads. Things that just 

| = dn’t have been done by hand. You just 
couldn't do this by hand,” he said. 

Then how did they use to do maps? “By 
hand,” Evans said. “But not like this. Not with 
this kind of detail and color — and not for the 
cover of an annual report.” A quick glance at 

ne of the crumpled road maps in your car’s 
glove compartment will bear his claim out. No 
nan illustrator could possibly have pro- 
ed three high-quality maps like Biemans’ 
er a weekend. 
The second example is even more impres- 
World-famous designer Willi Kunz sent 
R a pencil-drawn sketch of an elaborate 
hic with incredibly complicated color 
fications. PDR did it overnight. How long 
it have taken a skilled illustrator? “For- 
about it,” said Evans. “This job could not 
been executed. At anything resembling a 
nable cost, this job is impossible. People 
d have said, ‘Willi, you're nuts. Do some- 
g else. Look at this: You want to go from 
n to yellow, two colors, light to dark gra- 
ms. It can't be done.’” 
vans said, “Those are actually cylindrical 
ions that I programmed in PostScript; 
algorithm that actually sets a light to 
me over a 360-degree rotation. It's not 
ndard PostScript gradation. I had to write 
erything is in there. It’s phenomenal. 
inotronic will generate a separate light 
rk tone for the black, a light to dark tone 
yellow, for the cyan, and so forth. 
ju put them together, you get the 
£ COIOTS. 
)R officials — including Evans — believe 
volution is just beginning. Occasionally, 
il resorts to techniques that would be 
dical equivalent of using a sledgeham- 
1 an anesthetic. Evans recently silk- 
ed a graphic onto a balloon, blew it up, 
a photo of it, and scanned the photo into 
ac — all just to achieve a certain type 
rtion effect 
However, three things are clear. First, the 
{ the mechanical artist and traditional 
c illustrator is fading fast. Second, soft- 
s desperately needed that will allow 
graphers to produce a professional page 
hout using every Macintosh program ever 
ten plus the technical know-how of Mr. 
k. Third, until that need is filled, we'll 
\o count on a few obsessed artist/techni- 
like Evans to grab the Mac by its 
script throat and force it to print out gen- 
y beautiful type 


athan Altman, who wrote “Peter Max Sings 

Canvas Electric,” in MacWEEK’s May 17 

iphic Arts Supplement, ts a writer living in 
York City 


Mo 


The lettering and image 
of this Mobil logo were 
scanned into the Ci Font 


image processor, a 


software. Then both 
were brought into Illus- 
trator and scaled and 
mastered at specific 
sizes for the designer, 
Jerry Demoney. 


ES Se 
PostScript graphic services 


PDR Computer Impressions 
303 Park Ave. South, New York, N.Y. 10010 
(212) 477-3300 


Other New York firms that provide PostScript 
graphic services similar to PDR include: 


The Stat Store’s PostScript Design Studio 
148 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10010 
(212) 929-0566 


Typogram 
900 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10003 
(212) 505-1640 


Cardinal Type Service 
545 W. 45th St, New York, N.Y, 10036 
(212) 489-1717 


Software Output Services 
12 E. 46th St., New York, N.Y. 10017 
(212) 697-4450 


This map, discussed in 
the story, was designed 
by Emil 0. Bieman. 
Starting with a 
scanned-in drawing of 
the original map, PDR 
used a combination of 
PostScript, Bill Bates’ 
Lithographer and 
Linotronic output for 
the final results. 


The yacht drawings 
shown on the pages 
here, rendered for 
Yachting Magazine, 
were taken from an 
engineer’s pencil 
sketches and created 
with both Adobe Iilus- 
trator and Aldus Free- 
Hand. 
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Let's Not Mince Words... 
Lets face it, the art of Page 
Recognition has not advanced 
all that much since the days 

of the Egyptian Pharaohs. Text 
and graphics never seem to 
come out right. M’s looking like 
inverted W’s. Multi-column 
documents looking like Sanskrit. 
Its virtually impossible to mind 
your P’s and Q’s when the level 
of technology has not advanced 
beyond electronic alphabet soup. 


Scan To New Heights... 
OmniPage™ the most advanced 
page recognition software avail- 
able today, lets you transcend 
the clutter that abounds to work 
more efficiently. Easily access- 
ible to most users, OmniPage is 
based on advancements made 


in artificial intelligence technol- 
ogy. OmniPage lets Macintosh” 
and IBM? PC users put their 
scanners to work immediately. 
Scan multiple fonts and font 
sizes, whatever the page format, 
including multiple rows and 
columns. You can now scan vir- 
tually any printed page of text, 


and without all the rough edges. 


You can even export your data 
to the many compatible file 
structures, such as Microsoft 
Word 3.0 MacWrite™ Excel™ 
and PageMaker 3.0" 


Power To The Desktop 
Publishers... 

The advent of desktop pub- 
lishing may have enabled you 
to develop spiffy newsletters, 
brochures, manuals and direc- 
tories—great strides have 


been made with respect to 
output. But one fact remains. 
There are still far too many 
strokes for most folks. For the 
first time you can avoid exces- 
sive key stroking* by approach- 
ing the scanning or input side 
of desktop publishing with 

a new level of confidence. 
OmniPage lets you save time 
by quickly processing your 
data—whatever the font or col- 
umn format—with a level of 
accuracy not possible until now. 
With the special Partial Page 
feature, you can even select the 
section of the document that 

is important to you—financial 
statements, complex insurance 
and legal documents—all 
readily accessible. 


Store And Retrieve Data 
Of All Sorts... 

Store your data in a personal 
data base. Manipulate text and 
graphic images. And that’s any 
text, including spreadsheets. 
Build a personal library of rele- 
vant professional articles, ideas 
or general information—all 
within mouse range. Move data 
in and out of your system in less 
time than it takes to say Ramses 
II. OmniPage has set a whole 
new standard in page recogni- 
tion software. The creative pos- 
sibilities are in fact endless. 
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OmniPage may not yet allow 
you to scan the Rosetta Stone, 
the Dead Sea Scrolls or that 
menu at your favorite Chinese 
restaurant. Not now—anyway. 
But most conventional business 
and professional scanning 
needs are in fact possible— 
for the very first time at an 
affordable price. 


~S 
Ww 
sSjo® Tl 


Learn More About 

The Ultimate Scan... 

Take the OmniPage Challenge. 
Bring one of your favorite docu- 
ments (any document) to one of 
our authorized dealers and see 
how powerful this exciting tech- 
nology really is—and if for any 
reason, youre not satisfied with 
the results—we'll think of some- 
thing. Remember, this “chal- 
lenge” does not apply to esoteric 
defunct languages, foreign 
lexicon or paleolithic wall reliefs. 


Call: 1-800-535-SCAN 
Or Write: 


Caere Corporation 


100 Cooper Court 


sass feb asi fmt) 
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iver 


OmniPage is a registered trademask of Caere Corporation. Appie 
and Maantosh are regustered trademarks of Appice Computes, inc 
IBM is the registered rademark of internabonal Business Machines. 
Microsoft Word 3.0 and Excel are registered trademarks of Microsoft 
Corporabon. MacWriie is a regstered wademark of Claris Corpora 
bon. PageMaker 6 a registered trademark of Aldus Corporation. The 
model ol the Rosetla Stone courtesy of the Rosucrucian Society. 
©Copyright 1988 Caere Corporaton® 


Los Gatos, CA 95030 


*Note: Excessive Key Stroking (EKS) has been known to cause “spastic qu vers" and ever SO 
slight knee jerks in software engineers, data entry clerks and desktop publishing fanatics. 


Avoid whenever possibile by using OmniPage 
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Applied Imagination’s “Big Apple Stack” is 


an interactive guide to New York City, with 
street and subway directories, historical 
notes, and other tourist information. 


BY ANDREW GOODMAN 


yperCard has been out for more than 

a year, and although the graphic arts 

world may have been a little slow to 

see its potential, it is catching up fast. 

Some of HyperCard’s new uses in 
graphic arts take advantage of the program’s 
ability to combine words, pictures and sound 
with animation. One advertising agency is 
finding that HyperCard can help it make tele- 
vision commercials faster and cheaper. 

Individuals and small businesses have 
found that inexpensive books can be pub- 
lished with HyperBook Maker from Ideaform, 
which converts a HyperCard stack into book 
pages. HyperCard is also being used for on- 
line magazines or reference books. These on- 
line publications take advantage of the hyper- 
text features as well as the ease of operation 
that HyperCard provides. 

Probably the most developed use of Hyper- 
Card is as an alternative to more expensive 
but full-featured story-boarding programs — 
such as Storyboarder from American Intelli- 
ware Corp. Traditionally, story boards depict a 
film or video sequence with still drawings and 
printed narration. While story boards are used 
in feature films, they are probably most impor- 
tant in ad agencies that make their bread and 
butter from the “30-second spot.” 

At one such agency, Jordan, McGrath, 
Case and Taylor Inc. of New York, several 
members of the art department use Hyper- 
Card to help them sell their television adver- 
tising ideas to their clients. They have devel- 
oped HyperCard stackware that they call 
client-linked idea presentation (CLIP). 


TV usage. According to several people in the 
agency, CLIP is being used successfully with 
one large account, Cincinnati-based Quaker 
Oats, in part because the food maker already 
has Macintosh computers and didn’t have to be 
sold on the concept of using them. The agency 
won a 1988 Effie, an advertising industry 
award, for a series of Quaker Oats commercials 
designed in part with HyperCard and CLIP. 
The traditional process for developing TV 


Press Releases 
Apple Products 


Third Party Products 


A new tool finds new applications 


commercials involves several steps. First, a 
story board is created with still drawings and 
printed narration and is shown to the client, 
who must make some substantial conceptual 
leaps to understand how it will look in a 30- 
second spot when actors and sound are added. 
“They look at a story board and they say we 
have too many cuts or ask if we have enough 
time to convey the idea. In a story board, you 
spend a lot of time discussing these aspects,” 
said Alex Ross, the head of Jordan, McGrath’s 
art department. 

Generally, after a client approves the story 
board, it is turned into an animatic, using 
video production techniques. The animatic, 
primarily using dissolves between pictures, 
creates a rudimentary animation. Making ani- 
matics is often expensive; several versions 
may be needed to test audience response. 

Jordan, McGrath estimates that an animat- 
ic made with traditional methods costs about 
$10,000 and takes as long as 16 days to pro- 
duce. Using HyperCard and CLIPS to create a 
“Hyper-matic” version of the same commercial 
costs about $6,000 and takes about eight days. 

Once the pictures are loaded into Hyper- 
Card, by dissolving between cards, HyperCard 
can get the story board stills to do everything 
a traditional black-and-white animatic can do. 

Ross said that the agency is not putting 
CLIP on the market but is using it as a way of 
marketing its services. 

The agency is a using a beta version of a 
RasterOps video output board to dump the 
Hyper-matic onto videotape, which is shown to 
the client just like a traditional animatic. 
Although artists usually draw the stills on 
paper and scan them into the Mac, Ross said 
that the artists at Jordan, McGrath are start- 
ing to take advantage of the Mac’s paint tools. 


More story boards. Applied Imagination, a 
Mac-based design company in New York, is 
making its story board/animatic stack called 
The Imaginator available for sale. 

Tom Tafuto, a partner at Applied Imagina- 
tion and the developer of The Imaginator, said 


Click on the titles 
to get more information 
on these categories 


Apple has used HyperCard since its introduc- 
tion for promotional materials; pictured is 
Apple's Macworld Expo press kit, designed 
by Clement Mok. 
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that HyperCard animatics will become an ~ 
increasingly popular choice for desktop p 
sentations that don’t require the use of coli 
“T think that it is going to be accepted more 
and more as electronic presentations beco 
as important to the world as print present 
tions are now,” Tafuto said. “I don’t think 
many graphic artists even know about Hyper- 
Card and what they can do with it.” 
“There’s not a lot of tools out there f 
production; lots for production, but not pr 
production,” said John Pritchard, another _ 
Applied Imagination partner. 7 
While The Imaginator does more 
port the user in developing an idea than C] 
which puts the emphasis on the presen 
to a client, they both use similar methods 
assembling sound and pictures, the two 
elements of a story board or animatic. 


Adding sound. Both agencies use the 
MacRecorder from Farallon Computing of 
Berkeley, Calif, and a program called _ 
SoundEdit that is bundled with it (see the 
MacWEEK review, Sept. 8, 1987). With 
MacRecorder’s microphone, a user cé 
tize any sound into the Macintosh an 
available to HyperCard. Users can al 
piece of the growing volume of “clip s ou 
available on CompuServe or import a hi 
fidelity AIFF file, Apple’s new Audio ite 
change File Format. 
SoundEdit can be used to mix se 
tracks of sound, like music, narration ant 
sound effects, into one sound file thai 
be played by HyperCard. However, 
Recorder’s sound-compression facili 
which reduces the size of a sound file by 
as much as 8-to-1, will not work with He e! 
Card, according to Tom Rielly, Farallon’ 
marketing director. HyperCard does nce sup 
port compressed files. 
Bit-mapped clip art is available fore 
pictures to a HyperCard animatic. For ¢ 
ple, T/Maker Co, of Mountain View, C; 
offers its Click Art as HyperCard sta 
HyperCard does not support formats 


How to use this stack 


pet bfrorer hry 
etree yur vom. 
The 700 oad Wt arenes ak topo 


Expert Tools 


4 Color Interpolation: display up to 5.5 million 


nultaneous colors for realistic shading effects. 


J Brushes: configurable to any color and style. 


4 3D effects: create cubes and spheres with a 
variable light source. 


Tinting: define a region, then see it through a 
filter of any color. 


Vet-canvas: simulates mixing oil or acrylic paints 


nvas 


aliasing: for soft contours without jagged 
onic edges" 


e command: full-screen display of your 
K just as it will appear on video screen or 


inter 


--.and many more! 


ColorSep™ 


The first professional color separator for the 
Macintosh II 


0 4-color, 3-color or grayscale separations. 


© Output directly to any PostScript® compatible 
laserprinter. 


© Converts color paint files into PostScript® half 
tone images. 


© User controllable: 
* Color correction 
« Undercolor removal 
* Screen angle 


© Compatible with most Mac II color paint 
programs. 


Modern Artist 2.0 


redefines the 
state of art. 


Computer Friends, Inc. 
14250 N.W. Science Park Drive 
ruand, Oregon 97229 


Po. 
(803) 626-2291 


PostScript and Macintosh are registered vademarks 
of Adobe Systems, inc. and Apple Computers Inc. 


Encapsulated PostScnpt, the resolution of 
HyperCard art is limited to 72 dpi 

Although Applied Imagination's Tafuto said 
HyperCard’s new Version 1.2 is very helpful 
for graphic artists, he said that slow operation 
is a problem when HyperCard is run on a Mac 


SE without several megabytes of memory. 
Another significant limitation of HyperCard is, 
of course, lack of color. In addition, Hyper- 
Card limits the screen size it can display to the 
size of the original Macintosh screen. “A few 
XCMDs (external commands) have been wnit- 


Turning HyperCard stacks 
into instant books 


HyperCard is not likely to replace page-layout software anytime soon, 
but it can perform one desktop publishing task that you won’t find elsewhere, at 
least not at such a low price. HyperBook Maker from Ideaform can automatically 
divide a stack into page signatures the way a commercial printer does and printa 
sequence of pages on both sides of the sheets of paper. Normally, said Michael 
Porter, president of Ideaform, if you printed a stack, you would print only on one 
side of each sheet. HyperBook Maker figures out what should be printed on the other 
side of the sheet and arranges the page sequence accordingly. After you print one 
side, you put the paper back in and print the other side. 

The stack can be used to print one card on each side of an 8.5-by-11-inch sheet 
of paper, but its real value comes when it figures out the page signatures and prints 
four cards per sheet, two on each side. The result is a ready-to-be-bound instant 


book about the size of a paperback. 


Keep in mind, there is no high-end typesetting here. Since HyperCard uses bit- 
mapped graphics, the resolution of the book is limited to the screen’s 72 dpi. 


— By Andrew Goodman 


It Took An Advanced Drawing Program To 
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ten to display a full screen, but you are limited 
in what you can do next. That's a severe limita 
tion right now,” said Tafuto 

So far, we've seen how HyperCard can 
match — at substantial savings in time and 
money — the capabilities of the traditional 
story board and animatic. With a fair amount 
of effort, VideoWorks II from MacroMind can 
bring real animation to the animatic 

Applied Imagination’s Pritchard said Video- 
Works II and its HyperCard driver, which is 
sold separately, work well with The Imaginator, 
but “most of the time you're not able to put in 
the time to create real animation, so you doa 
story board. Having used VideoWorks for 
about two years, the problem is that [compara- 
ble animation] takes about 10 times longer in 
VideoWorks than it does in HyperCard.” 

Jordan, McGrath's Ross agreed, saying, 
“We use as little [real] animation as possible 
and only use it where it is actually needed. Say 
you want to have a cracker explode. We will 
have it explode, but that animation takes a lot 
of time and memory.” 

VideoWorks II plays back at 12 frames per 
second, which is fine for simple animation 
But when many objects are moving on the 
screen or an object must move very fast, the 
animation can appear jerky 

So MacroMind has introduced a product 
called The Accelerator, which cranks up the 
animation speed to about 40 frames per sec- 

Continued on next page 

Jordan, McGrath’s CLIP program was used to 


create an animatic from scanned sketches 
for this Quaker Oats presentation. 


Wilford Brimley 
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Right Thing To Do, 


reate This Art. 


tinued from previous page 
Most computer users will understand it 
ve call it a compiler,” said MacroMind’s 
Scott Wheeler. “It changes the object-oriented 
vironment into a pixel-oriented environ- 
nt, which means you can't change it any- 
jore. Only its time and tempo can be altered.” 


HyperCard at Art Center. At Art Center Col- 
ege of Design in Pasadena, Calif., a group 
ded by Robert Schaff, director of computer 
cation, last summer gave HyperCard an 
tensive examination, looking at HyperCard’s 
re general applications as a graphic tool. 

\Ve gathered together key instructors, indus- 
il designers, film designers and senior stu- 
its with broad creative technology back- 

grounds,” said Schaff. He said he envisions 
sing HyperCard to control a host of external 
vices that are capable of creating sound and 
tures of high production quality. 
Art Center's goal is a story board evolved 
the HyperCard animatic, where one by 
each preproduction element is replaced 
the real thing (video, film, music, voice 
r, etc.), all still controlled by HyperCard. 
Thal requires pieces of the puzzle that 
ve not been made yet. For music, that 
eans a musical instrument digital interface 
MIDI) for HyperCard. “We have found a cou- 
{ primitive MIDI readers, but we have not 
nd something that will take a MIDI file and 
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Above right: screens from de Italia, a 
videodisc encyclopedia of Italian civilization. 


import it into HyperCard,” said Schaff. Italian civilization called de Italia. De Italia can 
“What HyperCard seems to hold is the be played directly by an interactive videodisc 

promise of salvaging and not throwing away player, which costs $800 to $900. It also can be 

that video comp. You shoot in 35mm film and controlled by a Mac using a HyperCard stack. 


then transfer to videotape and control it with The Voyager Co. of Los Angeles also uses 
HyperCard. The designer with HyperCard at interactive video. The Voyager Co. has a 
his control can actually produce the final library of about 60 videodiscs, including cata- 
piece, or at least a comp that is almost com- logs of the Louvre in Paris and the National 
pletely done.” Gallery of Artin Washington, D.C. 

The Art Center is also working with NCR, Apple is developing a “knowledge naviga- 
a large electronics manufacturer in Dayton, tor” that also makes substantial use of interac- 


Ohio, on a prototype of automatic bank tellers _tive videodiscs. Apple has used HyperCard 
which have the same-size screen as a Mac SE. __ since its introduction to supplement its promo- 


HyperCard can be used to prototype tional materials, starting with an annual report 
mechanical machines and control panels. But- _ and a series of HyperCard press releases. 
tons placed on a graphic of the machine can To create those materials, Apple turned to 
mimic the control functions, and VideoWorks Clement Mok, who designed some of the orig- 
II can be used to animate an action when a inal Macintosh products while working at 
button is clicked. “If you prototype a blender, Apple (see story on Mok, Page 56). 
you want the blades to whirl. So you use Video- Mok found that visual conventions needed 
Works to animate the prototype,” Schaffsaid. _ to be established so that people not versed in 
Eventually, Schaff said, HyperCard will HyperCard would understand how to move 
have the capability to prototype a theme park —_ around in the stack. It’s a good idea, he said, 
ora building. A model of the park could be to have a map of the stack so that people can 


built and then shot on videotape. The designer _ find their way around or to make sure they 
could then use HyperCard to navigate around _ haven't missed something. 


the park as if he or she were really there. It As additional HyperCard support is devel- 
would require the MIDI and SMPTE drivers oped, HyperCard will offer an increasing 
because the Mac alone can’t handle large range of options for ad agencies, film makers 
amounts of sound and video, said Schaff. Orit and other creative people. As more artists use 
could take advantage of interactive video, and experiment with HyperCard, in applica- 
where the computer controls one or more tions ranging from story boards to annual 
videodisc players. reports, its power will continue to unravel. 9 
HyperCard and videodiscs. That’s what the Andrew Goodman co-hosts and is chief corre- 
Giovanni Agnelli Foundation of Washington, spondent for “The Computer Show,” a nation- 


D.C., used to create a videodisc encyclopedia of ally syndicated TV program. 


But It Didn't Take An Advanced Artist. 


“.. compared to similar PostScript 
programs, FreeHand provided the 
most readily usable drawing and 
transformation tools... .A begin- 
ner... can begin to draw almost 
immediately.” 

—Joost Romeu, Macintosh Today 


“ _. FreeHand ts the most accessible 
and capable program I have yet tried 
out, and I recommend tt to you.” 
—John Odam, Verbum Journal 


“Anyone who has used a drawing 
program can begin to use FreeHand 


For a demonstration of the sophistication 
of Aldus® FreeHand;" simply glance to your 
left. It created both the drawing and color 
separations used to print it in this magazine. 

For a demonstration of the simplicity of 
Aldus FreeHand, take a look at this page. As 
you can see, ours is much easier to use than 


productively in a relatively short 
period of time.” 
—Michael Ward, InfoWorld 


“Professional-quality illustration 
application; beats the current comp- 
etition in both ease of use and capabili- 
ties thanks to easier drawing tools...” 
—Brnuce Fraser, MacWeek 


‘I was impressed not only by the 
number of features FreeHand offers, 
but also by how easy it was to learn 
the program’s basic operations.” 
—Erfert Fenton, MacWorld 


any other advanced drawing program. 
Isn’t that what being advanced is all about? 


For a free es 


selfrunning @e 
demo disk, 
call 1-800- 411 First Avenue South, Suite 200, Seattle, WA 98104 (206) 622-5500. 
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‘TECH ISSUES 


A question often 
asked by graphic 
designers 1s how to 
transfer stunning 
color images from 
monitor to paper. 
Color printing is 
advancing, and 
here we tell you 
just how far. 


Illustrator John Hersey 
used PixelPaint on the 
Mac Il to create the 
illustration below. 


get it 


off the screen? 


BY DAVID BIEDNY 


how a client or associate the spec- 
tacular color graphics and layouts 
that one can craft with programs like 
Electronic Arts’ Studio/8, SuperMac’s 
PixelPaint, Adobe Illustrator 88, 
FreeHand from Aldus, Quark XPress and oth- 
ers, and the first question usually goes some- 
thing like this: “That looks great, but what do 
you do with it? How can I get that off the 
screen? Can I walk away with a color print?” 
The rapid acceptance of the Macintosh II 
in the professional design and production 
communities has created a pressing need for 
desktop color output. While there are various 
methods of getting color from the screen to 


paper, film and videotape, each with advan- 
tages and drawbacks that limit their applicabil- 
ity, in this article we focus solely on the world 
of color printers. 


A color printer. Taking advantage of currently 
available color printers means, first of all, 
understanding the limitations of the state of 
the hardware. Most of the color printers on 
the market today are excellent for creating 
rough drafts of the color artwork or layout 
that is on the screen. If you're working on a 
slide presentation in Microsoft's PowerPoint, a 
product package design in PixelPaint or a 
color layout in XPress, color printers are a 
valuable tool for handing a client color comps. 
Ina typical design studio, the amount of 
work involved in creating color dummies fully 
justifies the use of a Mac II, and the cost of 
contracting outside art talent and color ser- 
vices can make a color printer a reasonable 
investment as a color comping machine. One- 
pass color printing provides a good idea of 
overall color interactions without precise color 
matching, in many cases a sufficient — and 
cheaper — method for creating pre-press 
proofs. But they are simply not sufficient for 
final artwork, which in any case typically 
involves creating color separations onto film, 
& which is then used by a printing house to cre- 
ate color printing plates. 
Color printers offer various levels of soft- 
ware support: PICT I, II or PostScript, the 
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page description language from Adobe. P 
compatibility implies that the printer sup; 
the basic eight QuickDraw colors found 
software such as Cricket Graph from 
Software and MacDraw II from 
printers are meant to be used prima 
the Macintosh Plus and SE, which 
port PICT I. Macintosh II users shou 
cerned with PICT II support for prom 
such as PowerPoint, and PixelPaint 
the world of color printers, PostSerj 
exception, not the rule. Only the Q 1S Ce 
orScript from QMS Inc. has PostScript; 
at this point, but this is crucial for thet i 
quality text and graphics support 
ware like FreeHand, Illustrator, Al 
Maker and XPress). To ensure that 
programs you use will work with 
printer, it’s extremely important to 
out with the unit. Many service cent 
beginning to offer color printer o1 
makes good sense to rent time on 
experiment with various software pat 
and the quality of output the printer p D 
One of the most serious dra 
use of color printers is the relatively 
quality. Only a PostScript-compatible cole 
printer can offer a reasonable type 
the professional designer. The non-Po 
units utilize the same method that App 
adopted for the ImageWniter LQ: high 
tion bit-mapped fonts, which are mu 
limited in variety than the PostScript f 
And unlike PostScript fonts, bit-mappe 
cannot be arbitrarily scaled, whi 
need separate renditions of a font 
desired, which eats up disk storage 5; 


Cel Ae eb eet atone At 


Do colors match? Color matching is p 
the most disappointing aspect of usi ng 
color printers. The printed colors ai 
not as saturated or vibrant as their sei 
counterparts. This is primarily becaus 
way colors are created on a moni 
tion to the fact that screen colors 
as combinations of red, green an 
tron guns, the light source is behin 
screen. Ona printed page, the co 
see is the result of natural ambie 
artificial, light being reflected off 
The vast difference in the nature 
light vs. reflected light causes the 
perceived difference in the quality 
from the screen to paper. This is ano 
son that output to film recorders, ¥ 
tially takes a picture from a very 
tion CRT in the film recorder unit 
almost always result in better color m 
than could ever be achieved on pap 
Finally, most of the color printers of 
market are also limited by 

highest being 300 dpi for the the 
advanced inkjet technology. 4 h 
resolution output is promised, most like 
the form of color Xerographic te 
price of those printers is likely to be 
hibitive for all except the largest c con 
and output centers. 


hou 


Inkjet printers. The oldest color 
nology is based on the inkjet cone 


Tools of 
the Trade 


QuarkXPress™ makes your Macintosh 
a powerful design and production system... 
with features and capabilities that address 
the real-world needs of today’s graphic arts 
professional. 

It's the right tool for anyone who 
cares about fine typography and layout 
accuracy. Such as support for global 
tracking in increments of 1/200 of an em 
space. Or leading that can be specified 
as precisely as 1/1000 of a point. In short, 
the kind of precision that designers have 
corm to expect in excellent typesetting. 

And when it's time to put your design 
on press, QuarkXPress makes your job 
easier. Because Version 2.0 now supports 
the PANTONE®* MATCHING SYSTEM and 
advanced color features. So moving your 

dea from tissue to mechanical art will take 
a little less time. And a lot less effort. 

To learn more about QuarkXPress and 

e a demonstration, call 1-800-356-9363. 
Or see your authorized Quark dealer. 


JuarkXPress are 
x, inc 


a registered trademark 


and color reproduction 
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Apple's new standard 
for color display 


At Apple's Spring Developer's Conference in May, the company officially 
blessed a standard for displaying 24- and even 30-bit color, also known as “true color” on the 
Macintosh. This standard gave a green light to many Mac hardware developers who had been 
hesitant to design high-end color boards without Apple's support. The standard outlines the 
manner in which applications and hardware should interpret and display color information 
stored in Apple's proprietary screen drawing language called QuickDraw. 

Apple is rewriting its QuickDraw routines to support 15-, 24- and 30-bit color instead of the eight- 
bit limit currently imposed. Since it is easiest to represent information in multiples of eight bits, 
Apple will use 32 bits to store the new color information. Although internally QuickDraw has always 
saved 48 bits to store color information per pixel, a method of writing color directly to the digital-to- 
analog convertors will be incorporated into the new version of QuickDraw. A new file format extending 
the color capacity of Apple's existing PICT2 format will be needed as well. 


FULL CHUNKY AND CHUNKY PLANAR. When running in 24-bit color mode, each 
pixel on the monitor's screen is represented by 24 bits of information. Since one bit can be either 
“on” or “off,” this means that 16,777,216 combinations of 24 bits may be used to represent the color 
for each pixel. That's more than 16 million possible colors per pixel. 

Since most monitors display fewer than 16 million pixels, the number of colors on the screen at 
one time when running 24-bit color ends up being limited by the number of pixels available. On a 19- 
inch monitor at a resolution of 1,024 by 768 pixels, about 780,000 colors can be displayed at once. 

The 24-bit color method on which Apple settled is often referred to as “full chunky,” which means 
that color information for a particular pixel on the screen is stored and accessed by QuickDraw in one 
long “chunk,” then passed directly to the digital-to-analog convertor that sends the color to the Mac 
Il's screen. The 24-bit chunk is sectioned into three parts for red, green and blue. 

The alternative to a full chunky implementation of color is what has become known as “chunky 
planar,” a method that RasterOps introduced in its 24-bit boards in October 1987. Chunky planar 
draws color in three passes, eight bits each for red, green and blue. Because of the way the Mac Il's 
NuBus is designed, this method is not necessarily slower than a full chunky approach, according to 
RasterOps officials. 

Two technical barriers prevented engineers at RasterOps and other companies from designing a 
full chunky board in 1987. First, Apple's Color QuickDraw had not been rewritten to accommodate 
“true color.” This is why chunky planar technology manipulates color eight bits at a time. When Sys- 
tem Software Version 7.0 is released (rumored to be anywhere from January to July 1989), Apple has 
promised a version of QuickDraw that supports 24-bits per pixel. 

The second barrier was Slot Manager, the software in the Mac ROMs that controls access to the 
NuBus. Before February 1988, the Slot Manager could address only 1 Mbyte of information per slot. 
Each add-in board inserted into a slot in the Mac Il could, under most circumstances, contain no more 
than 1 Mbyte of addressable memory. 

Whether using the full chunky or chunky planar approach, memory in the form of a “frame buffer” 
on the board is used to store color information for each pixel. When the Slot Manager limited the 
addressable memory on the board to 1 Mbyte, the frame buffer was likewise limited. For a board that 
offers full chunky 24-bit color al a resolution of 1,024 by 768, the frame buffer needs to be larger than 
2 Mbytes, too large for the old Siot Manager. 

The chunky planar method was created to bypass these problems. Now that the new ROMs with 
the upgraded Slot Manager are shipping and 24-bit Color QuickDraw is on the way, the road has been 
paved for developers of high-end color hardware. 


THE MISSING LINK: 24-BIT OUTPUT. Apple's standard, however, opens flood- 
gates of color-related issues, not the least of which is a question lurking in the minds of many graphic 
artists: How important is 24-bit color display when there is no affordable solution to 24-bit color hard- 
copy output? 

There seems to be no question in the minds of those who follow the Mac-to-video connectivity 
market that true color has already found a niche, giving way to such Mac products as true-color frame 
grabbers, true-color genlock boards and high-resolution true-color display boards. 

Color output, however, is nol yet an affordable reality for many who are using the Mac for graphics 
applications, and that is a deciding factor for many graphic artists who might be considering the Mac 
as a design platiorm. 

“As far as I'm concerned, there is no color on the Mac, al least not yet,” sald Michael Ross, a 
graphic designer, consultant and president of NeoScribe International based in East Haven, Conn. 
“Graphic designers don't care about screen display. They display what they want to print.” 

Color printing technology for the Mac, according to Ross, has a long way to go. The 300-dpi QMS 
ColorScript 100 “comes the closest in an affordable price range,” he said, “but we need at least 600 
dpi to have output good enough to show to clients.” 

“It's imperative thal an image come out of the computer and look right for proofs and comps,” 
said Thomas Weisz, president of Weisz Yang Dunkelberger Inc., a graphic design, marketing and con- 
sulting company based in Westport, Conn. Weisz said the Mac does represent a turning point in the 
way graphic information can be communicated, moving from “photostats pasted onto a board,” to 
“transmitting the whole thing into a color description of a page on disk.” 

Because of the sophistication and requisite accuracy of final color output, color pre-press houses 
may never be replaced by “desktop color printing,” Weisz added. 

But as true color takes hold in the Mac market, the size of color files and the associated cost of 
storing them also become concerns. With an average 19-inch 24-bit color image taking about 2 
Mbytes, fast high-capacity drives, including CD-ROM drives, become essential to those who want lo 
store and manipulate a library of color images. — By Jonathan Perrow 
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a nozzle in the print head onto the paper. 
Color inkjet printers have multiple ink wells, 
consisting of base colors (typically cyan, 
magenta, yellow and black, or CMYK) that are 
mixed, or dithered, to create the effect of 
many colors. Inkjet technology has had con- 
siderable penetration in the output market due 
to its relatively cheap cost. The PaintJet print- 
er from Hewlett-Packard, arguably the most 
popular color printer in the PC world, costs 
less than $1,500. 

Inkjet technology does have some impor- 
tant drawbacks. There are inherent problems 
in controlling the size of a dot of ink created in 
this fashion, and the fact that the ink moves 
through the air before making contact with 
the paper increases the possibility that the dot 
will smear. Also, the ink nozzle in the print 
head tends to clog up with prolonged use, 
which requires the user to periodically clean 
out the nozzle. 

The Hewlett-Packard PaintJet, as previous- 
ly mentioned, is one of the most popular color 
inkjet printers currently available. It is inex- 
pensive, has the ability to create a large num- 
ber of dithered colors, offers 90-dpi to 180-dpi 
resolution, and provides very acceptable out- 
put quality. Although it has taken the PC world 
by storm, its penetration into the Macintosh 
world has been somewhat lackluster due to 
the dearth of usable software drivers. 
Although drivers from companies like Soft- 
Style are available, Hewlett-Packard doesn’t 
officially support the use of the printer with 
the Macintosh II, making it difficult for soft- 
ware developers to ensure compatibility with 
the unit. Cricket Software is reportedly 


preparing its Expression drivers, which sup- 

port the use of the PaintJet with Cricket soft- 

ware products, to be used as generic printer 
drivers for most applications, This may open - 
up the popularity of the PaintJet in the Mae 
community. Until the issue of driver availa - 
bility has been resolved, itis difficult tomake 
determinations regarding software compati- - 
bility of the PaintJet with the more popular — 
Mac applications. 

Sharp Electronics Corp. recently intro: 
duced its JX-730 color inkjet printer, whichis 
capable of 180-dpi printing. The printer con- 
nects to the Macintosh Plus and SE 
the serial port and to the Macintosh I witha 
custom high-speed parallel interface card. The _ 
unit employs color dithering ofits four basic R 
ink colors to produce dithered secondary cok 
ors and has an extra-wide (14.5-inch) format ‘ad 
carriage. The unit will include a chooser- Jevel > 
driver, but as of press time, Sharp was unsure * 
whether it would support QuickDraw I's 16 : 
colors or QuickDraw II's full Macintosh I o 
color range. For optimum paper handling, 
optional tractor and sheet feeds are available 
for the unit. The JX-730 includes onlyone > 
built-in typeface, and enhanced bitmapped 
font support had not been finalized at press 33 
time. The JX-730 is expected to be released 
late December for $1,995, with the interface 
kits costing approximately $500. ~3 x 

Inkjet technology 1 isn't always cheap. At Ss 
the Macworld Expo in August, Iris Graphics 
Inc. demonstrated its model 3024 inkjet unit. 

The printer is capable of 200-, 240- and 300-dpi 
resolutions and offers very accurate color 
Continued on next page 


A detail from 
John Hersey’s 
illustration 
printed on 
the 4693D 
Tektronix. 


The same 
detail printed 
on the QMS 
ColorScript. 


Continued from previous page 
matching and reproduction. Although the unit 
is based on color QuickDraw, the company 
didn't specify application compatibility at the 
show. The most amazing thing about the unit 
is its sheer quality and flexibility. The device 
can print on any hydrophilic, or water-accept- 
ing, medium, including coated or uncoated 
stock, acetate, cloth and silk. The company 
showed a printout on sandpaper. This kind 
of power doesn’t come cheap. The unit sells 
for $75,000 

An unusual variation on inkjet technology 
is the Howtek Pixelmaster inkjet printer from 
Howtek Inc. which incorporates a drum-based 
assembly as the base for the 32 ink nozzles 
(eight each for cyan, magenta, yellow and 
black). The 240-dipi unit utilizes a plastic-based 
ink that results in prints with an unusual 
raised texture, unlike anything the other inkjet 
units produce. Howtek hasn't announced sup- 
port for the Macintosh, but expects to do so 
by the final quarter of this year. 


Thermal wax. The most popular type of color 
printer in the Macintosh market is based on 
thermal wax technology. These units use spe- 
Gal thermal paper and cannot print on plain 
paper. The thermal wax printing method is 
fairly straightforward. Color wax film in the 
primary CMYK printer colors is sandwiched 
between the paper and a thermal printing 
head. As the paper advances through the 
printer, it rolls onto a metal drum, which 
absorbs much of the heat created by the ther- 
mal head. The thermal head presses the film 
to the paper, applying heat to melt the wax 
film onto the paper. The paper is fed through 
the printer four times, a single pass for each of 
the four colors. The finish of the printouts 
tends to be extremely smooth and glossy, due 
to the nature of the wax film. While some may 
think that the thermal nature of the unit may 
lead to overheating, this doesn’t appear to be 
the case. Units running all day seem to per- 
form well, regardless of how long the unit has 
been turned on. 

The 4693D from Tektronix Inc. is the most 
popular of the thermal wax devices and fully 
supports any PICT J or II applications. It 
includes extensive chooser-level printer-driver 
support with a multitude of options, scales 
large bit-napped type down to smaller sizes 
for optimum text quality and can print on 
either thermal paper or special acetate. Paper 
is fed in through a standard cassette, which 
supports both standard letter and optional 
legal sizes. The color-matching abilities of the 
4693D are its main drawback. Colors tend to 
print much darker than they appear on the 
screen, and even though the driver software 
allows you to substantially manipulate bright- 
ness values, it’s difficult to obtain acceptable 
color matches 

The QMS ColorScript is the king of the 
high end, due to its exclusive use of PostScript 
48 a page description language. The Color- 
Script includes a separate RIP (raster image 
processor) with built-in hard disk for image 
Caching, and the paper-handling capabilities 
extend to 11-by-17 inch paper. The active print 
@réa is actually much less than this; there’s a 
Minch gutter around the entire page. Post 
Scnpt compatibility gives the ColorScript 
Unequalled text and graphics handling, but 
Unfortunately the unit doesn’t support Quick 
Draw, severely limiting the number of applica 
ons thal can be successfully used with it. The 
nits color matching abilities are more accu 
Fale than the Tektronix’s, but still aren't nearly 
exact It’s advisable to try printing a custom 
Golortest to evaluate whether the color match 
Mg of these units is acceptable for your needs 


Hints for the future. One of the major missing 
pieces in the color-printer puzzle is the as-yet- 


to-be-produced color Xerographic-based 
devices, or color laser printers. A color laser 
printer would essentially do what the thermal 
printers do. As it prints an image, it passes the 
paper through four different prints, one each 
for the four primary printing colors. The tech- 
nology that will form the foundation of these 
future printers currently exists. Canon has 
introduced a new generation of color copier 


machines that is quite capable of potentially 


being interfaced to any variety of host comput- 


ers. The Canon color copier line uses four 
toner cartridges and includes numerous built- 
in features for handling color tables, stretch- 
ing and distortion effects, color remapping 
and replacement, with a built-in graphics 
tablet for manipulating images. 

How and when this technology will link 


pt tS a registered trademark of Adobe Systems, inc 
nds stem version 60 ¢ 


feature requires a Mac 


e files full ts and DAs, or files containing FKEYs and alert 
at you can access at any time—and you don't have to install 
System file. Plus you can see in the menu what a font will look like before you 
‘Use it By merging PostScnpt” fonts into one family, SUITCASE Il unclutters your font menus. 
And by compressing fonts and sounds, SUITCASE II saves you precious space on your hard 
” disk. So, whether you're a new Mac user or a dyed-in-the-wool Mac enthusiast, you need SUITCASE II. 
MacUser said, “If you can only buy one program for your Mac...buy SUITCASE" and gave 
‘us five mice, their highest rating. And they awarded us BEST NEW UTILITY PROGRAM. Since 
then, we've picked up the MacWorld WORLD CLASS AWARD and a MacGuide GOLDEN GAVEL, 
even before SUITCASE |! was released! . 
os When it comes to performance, praises and prizes, 
it looks like SUITCASE II has it in the bag. 


Now you can have up 
ip 


with the desktop remains to be seen, but one 
thing is certain: It will play a leading role in 
the future of the color pre-press industry. In 
the meantime, a mixture of inkjet and thermal 
technology with high-end systems for process 
color separation will remain the norm 


SUITCASE 
USERS CALL 
FOR UPGRADE 
INFORMATION 


Fifth Generation Systems, inc 


11200 industripiex Blvd. 
Baton Rouge, LA 70609 
(800) 873 4384, (504) 291-7221 


Fifth Generation 
SYSTEMS. INC 
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You didnt buy your first 
publishing system in pieces. 


AS you shouldn't buy your next one in pieces, either. Even if you think you'll 
save a few dollars by shopping around for components and putting them together 
yourself. 

Why? Because when you put those parts together they just might not work the 
way they're supposed to. So your work comes to a standstill. 

That's why, when youre ready for a professional publishing system, you should 
look at Linotype'’s Series 1000. 

It has everything you need to create and produce top-quality documents, from 
single pages to magazines to entire books. 

We started with our own high-resolution output devices, the Linotronic laser 
imagesetters. Then we connected them to the power of the Macintosh family via 
our PostScript Raster Image Seka 
Processor. 

Next, we scoured the market 
for the best peripherals and soft- 
ware we could find. 

And we tested those products 
intensively, until we were sure of 
two things: they were totally com- 
patible with one another as a sys- 
tem; and we knew those products 
so well that we could answer any ‘it nt ITT 
questions or fix any problems that ii 

The heart of Series 1000 is the combination of the Macintosh® (II or 


our customers might ever have. SE) with Linotype’s PostScript® Raster Image Processor and 


Linotronic® laser imagesetters — the world’s highest-quality output 


The result is a single system, devices. Shown here is our new Linotronic 200, which sets new 


standards for cost/ performance. To create a total system with 
: tremendous power and flexibility, we've added SuperMac monitors, 
supp orted by a single comp any. A Datacopy scanners, and leading software packages, including: 
PageMaker,” Quark XPress,® Adobe Illustrator ’88,™ MacWrite,® 


company with more than a century MacDraw and MacPaint® To top it off, you get the world’s highest- 
quality PostScript typefaces, direct from The Linotype Library.“ 


of experience in professional publishing. 
For more information, call Linotype collect (516) 434-2016. In Canada call 


(416) 890-1809. 


Aldus Rey aber 


Linotype 


Unotype. Linovornc and The Linctype Library are Ww Of Unotype AG aratb'o ts pumhares Macritos 6 a reysiered Vadema of Aspe Compier inc PosSonpt © a regstered trademark and Adobe Iusvay 88 o a Vader's 
Of Acobe Systems incorporated MacWrte, MacDraw and MacPaint are regatered vadernarks of Cans Corporation Pagettaher is a vademarh of Adis Corporaton Quark XPress is 2 fogs ed Vademare ik, ine. 


The Macintosh ts 
becoming 
institutionalized. 
As design schools 
include the 
Macintosh in their 
curricula, young 
designers are 
introduced to the 


electronic aesthetic 


at the outset of 
their artistic 
education. 


Students learn the technology 

of design at San Francisco's 
Computer Arts institute, founded 
three years ago by Rodney Stock. 


This sequence was created by 
School of Visual Arts student 
Scott Franze using Ann Arbor 
Softworks’ FullPaint on a 
scanned black-and-white photo. 
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Teaching the electronic palette 


BY SUSAN KATZ 


icture a class in life drawing held this 

past summer at the New York School 

of Visual Arts: student artists and 12 

Macs in a circle, with a nude model 

in the center. The students were mak- 
ing original sketches of the model on the Mac- 
intosh screens instead of doing it the tradition- 
al way on paper. 

In design schools across the United States, 
more and more art students are sitting at Mac- 
intosh computers and working with mouse, 
scanner and laser printer. The marriage 
between design and technology is beginning 
to take place. Design schools are taking up 
computers as tools, integrating computer 
skills into their core curricula alongside color, 
light and design. And many are leaning 
toward the Mac as their computer of choice. 

Several years ago, the computer courses 
offered at art and design schools included a 
fair amount of programming. Now, because of 
the availability of drawing and paint software 
and the advent of HyperCard, learning to 
write computer programs is no longer a 
requirement for the art and graphics student. 

“We're teaching people how to be artists,” 
said Tim Binkley, director of computer educa- 
tion at the School of Visual Arts and chairman 
of its graduate program in computer arts. “We 
cannot be content with teaching people simply 
how to operate equipment. It means 
devising a curriculum that teaches 
students about art making and aes- 
thetic principles, and attracting fac- 
ulty who've used computers to make 
significant artistic statements.” 

At the Rhode Island School of 
Design in Providence, RL, Steve 
Subotnick, director of the school’s 
academic computer center, has an 
artistic background, primarily in 
animation and painting. Joel 
Schmidt, technical adviser to the 
center, said, “We feel it’s very 
important that the overall planning 
and guidance for the center be pro- 
vided by someone who's an artist.” 

Wayne Godwin, learning-resource special- 
ist at the simulation lab filled with Macs at 
North Carolina State University’s school of 
design in Raleigh, placed emphasis on the 
computer as a tool. “We're looking for meth- 
ods of integrating computers into the studio so 
it's just a part of the design environment.” In 
an integrated environment, “it would be as nat- 
ural for a professor to ask a student to doa 
computer graphic analysis of a project [as it 


would be to] ask a student to do a drawing,” 
he said. 


Pushing creativity. Donald Gambino, comput- 
er designer and illustrator on the faculty of the 
New York School of Visual Arts, tries to teach 
his students how to use the Mac in a creative 
way. In his class, Graphic Design with the 
Macintosh, Gambino poses the question to his 
students: “How can you get something cre- 
ative from the Macintosh from something you 
saw in the street?” 

To get their creativity going, he uses Roger 
von Oech’s books, “A Whack on the Side of 
the Head” and “A Kick in the Seat of the 
Pants.” The students start out designing a 
logo, then are given an assignment to design 
“a living environment” for human beings. 

“I don’t use the word ‘house,’ ” Gambino 
said. “That's where the creativity comes in. 
I've seen igloos, shacks, etc.” 

He has them create vehicles that transport 
human beings and a 3-D object that will fit in a 
pocket. They also create a poem or piece of 
original prose and have to typeset it on the 
Mac, thinking, “What typeface should I use? 
Centered? Rag left? Right? Justified?” and pay- 
ing attention to the effect of their choices, 
Gambino said. 


New connections. Eric Martin of the Califor- 
nia Institute of the Arts (Cal Arts) in Valencia, 
sees a new connection being formed among 
the various arts media through the computer. 
He also regards the interactivity of HyperCard 
as a significant development for designers. 

“Since it’s all in one digital language now, 
the interaction between image, word, motion 
and sound is much more consequential. So 
graphic design is connecting with other media 
in a new and more intimate way,” he said. 

At Cal Arts, art, music, film and video are 
separate schools. Martin sees artists in all 
media using a common tool — in this case, the 
Mac — and talking to one another when they 
might not have before. “The computer,” Mar- 
tin said, “challenges the separate nature of the 
disciplines. They're collapsing back again into 
one common language. It will be interesting to 
see, not just in design education, but in educa- 
tion in the broadest sense and design in the 
broadest sense.” 

Martin teaches his computer courses in the 
school of art at Cal Arts but finds that about 
one-third of the students taking his courses are 
in other disciplines, including lighting and set 
design students from the school of theater. 


NCSU product design students 
used PixelPaint and Cricket Draw 
to develop new designs for an 
athletic shoe manufacturer. 
Artists (top to bottom) are 

Randy Wolfe, Pascale Moore, 
and two by Brian Leonard. 


> > > 


Martin said he is also seeing how artists can designers, who cared less about computers 

create their own tools with HyperCard. With and more about graphic design and maintain- 

Macs, he said, you can interrelate programs ing their competitive nature, coming to class.” 

and projects and play through and among When asked whether the Cal Arts school 
| them with impunity. And you can create your of art had any non-Mac computers, Martin 


own environment, especially with HyperCard. uttered an emphatic no. “Our people have 
little or no patience for arbitrary commands,” 
Mixing media. An example of integration of he said. 
’ art genres is the work of Mary Benton, now a The Mac has also been adopted in many 
| graduate student in graphic design at the design studios. Isaac Kerlow, director of com- 
Rhode Island School of Design. All undergrad- _ puter graphics at New York’s Pratt Institute, 
, wate students at the school are required to do said, “A lot of companies are using computer 
» adegree project in their last year, and an graphics, and the marketplace for Macs is 


increasing number of them are using comput- _ really growing. I'd say that three out of five 
' ers as their main design tool. are ‘Macintoshizing’ their work environment.” 
Benton used HyperCard and VideoWorks 
” from MacroMind to create a children’s hyper- Teaching professionalism. The Pratt Institute 
text book, utilizing animation to move through makes professional experience available to its 
_ still images and text in a nonlinear progres- students by arranging internships at computer 
| sion. Because of her project, she took anima- graphics houses in the New York area. 
” tion classes to supplement her design back- Kerlow co-authored “Computer Graphics 
_ ground. for Designers and Artists” with Judson Rose- 
| Asbarriers break down between disci- bush (van Nostrand Reinhold, 1986; currently 
" plines, the computer in the design classroom in its third printing), which is used as a text in 
is also changing the nature of the student- introductory computer graphics courses. Ker- 
teacher relationship. low has another book in the works, “Hand- 
Bob Schaff, director of computer education book of Contemporary Design.” : Rae, ; 
’ athe Art Center College of Design in Pasade- Using a Mac II, HyperCard and CD-ROM, er | ) y aS) 
» na, Calif, said that due to the relatively small designers and faculty at the Pratt Institute : ’ iow ti if os 
| student body at the Art Center (1,000 stu- have created an interactive version of Josef NaS: v4, ir | att t iS Fe J 
| dents, 100 faculty), the interaction between Alber’s landmark book “Interaction of Color.” i bray a ead] \s H tlle popheoteesnran 3 TE 
"students and faculty has always been “inti- The project's co-producers were Jerry White- OP abt Yh, 5 sari ae a i 
mate, close and exacting.” ley and Andrew Phelan, dean of academic ee, eae Calvino q 
“Now,” he said, “it's sort of baby makes affairs, along with Kerlow and a team of Pratt Si | ors 
7 three because so much is in [the computer]. graduate students, plus technical and financial Soft ~ 3 im onpeieg Ne, 
| The instructor or professional designer canno support from Apple. EZS ate ; weg Pers | \E Lp) iy) ‘ 
longer fail to acknowledge that a substantial “We re-created the color studies in the Ree re. ee oS f ; 
contribution to the end product may have original book and created 2,000 variations of Be sient (800) pmaeiian ae m 
" come from {the computer) in the form of those studies for the computer,” Whiteley : teliet Mons oo ea 
fonts, clip art, stored work, data and random said. “They were created at New York Institute ee The posters above were 
| deviations selected by a user.” of Technology and converted into the Mac designed by California Institute 
“The Mac is taking off, particularly in environment, stored on CD-ROM and called of the Arts students using 
| graphic design and in schools that teach up with narration and music in sync. PageMaker, Cricket Draw 
graphic designers, for a couple reasons,” said The exercises show, for instance, how to and paint programs. “Sign 
"Rodney Stock, who founded the San Francisco. make two different colors look like one color Language” was created by 
" based Computer Arts Institute three years ago. or how to make one color look like two differ- Charles Field; “Spiral” poster 


ent ones. “Interaction of Color” previewed at designers were Charles Field 


New York's Guggenheim Musa ae (left) and Deborah Brochstein 
being used this fall as part of the introductory (cight). 

i color courses at Pratt, Carnegie-Mellon and | 
“Machines don’ it’s easier to ‘i Yale (see MacWEEK, May 17). : 

: Gig ek ee Last spring, Karrie Finkel's product design | 
"What the Mac offers. Lauretta Jones, director of students at North Carolina State University’s 

undergraduate computer studies at the School school of design helped to create a line of 

of Visual Arts and a longtime graphic artist shoes for Nashville-based Mitre, an athletic 
"and illustrator, said: “In graphic design, one of footwear division of Genesco. 

the most important things you're dealing with Jan Whatley, Mitre’s product development 

is type. And you need good, clean type. director, met with the students and gave them 

“You could see the promise in the Image- a design proposal as if he were a client, The 

"Writer, But when the Mac moved to the Laser- task was to design a line of performance foot- 

Writer, that was when it began to be real. Hav- wear, The proposal contained a provision for 

‘ing 72 dots per inch on screen was really the student designers to be compensated for 

‘useful for a graphic designer because the mea- _ ideas adopted by Mitre, : 

‘surement we use — the points in the pica sys- Whatley, a bioengineer, explained some of 

tem — is 72 points per inch. the basics of biomechanics and then sent the 

“It was also useful having square pixels students several hundred pounds of old shoes 

instead pair bricks bod WYSINYAGre: Peer [yale 

What you see is what you almost enise , a junior who wo: on 

bein table to print pal ee goto designing an earth-tone running shoe, This SuperPaint pertratl bon 
Linotronic. (This significant step gave graphic described how the students made use of the created for a life pe ng class 

ners the quality product they needed for Macintosh. “First, we drew designs on paper, 2 Soaal of Visual Arts in 


duction.) That's when I noticed graphic Continued on next page 
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Continued from previous page and hue of colors. But when she was drawing _—sees two main benefits for Mitre. “First, the 
then digitized them (using MacTablet) onto in eyelets and needed them to slant in a cer- students are unblinkered. They have a fresh- 


the Mac II. We worked on texture and pattern _ tain way to accommodate shoelaces, she ness of thinking.” 

and color, doing mock-ups on the couipater switched to Cricket Draw, which allowed her He said he wondered, for example, why a 

using PixelPaint (SuperMac) and Cricket to rotate and tilt the image onscreen to getjust  student’s prototype child’s shoe had three 

Draw (Cricket Software). You can chop pieces __ the slant she wanted. Then she transferred clear plastic tubes on the heel. Because, 

off the heel, for instance, zoom up and show the image to PixelPaint. explained the student, when the child runs o 

detail.” Both students and Whatley said they found __rides his bike, the wind will whistle through 
Pace used PixelPaint to control the value excitement in this project. Whatley said he the tubes, creating three different tones. 
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Creating printed materials is a lot of work. And Ready,Set,Go! 
page layout software is the best choice to handle it all. It’s a real 
workhorse, fine tuned and balanced for optimum productivity. 
You get top performance in word processing, type handling and 
layout without sacrificing ease of learning or use. 


Letraset You're productive sooner 
<= = A survey of multiple program owners showed RSG is the easi- 
Wei 02 975 1033 est page layout program to learn. The secret is the way it visu- 
A ally organizes your work with design aids like standard or 
a custom grids and guides for quick column alignment. Type 
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Wen me 
pe When the changes come, you're ready 
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“Now,” Whatley said, “that’s an 

freshness of thinking. We may no 
exactly, but we may incorporate som 
into our design line. The second 
that we're a growing company and 
hire some of these students som 
might find the world’s finest shoe 


More advanced design. Building 
developed design skills of advanc 
and professionals alike, Platt Coll 
Diego offers a program in compu 
and design. The program was 


bum magazine and formerly an 
with Angel Studios. 


ground in graphic design an 
although no computer experi 
From that baseline, students I 
skills at 16 Mac workstations (wit 
of RAM and 100-Mbyte hard disks) tl 
19-inch Mitsubishi monitors. 


those who already know the di 

With a focus on quality camel 
students use programs like Illt 
Adobe and PageMaker 3.0 fro: 


retouching and PixelPaint for 
dimensional and 3-D package 
mocking up logo designs. Silic 
SuperPaint is used in the introduct 
on bit-mapped and object-oriented 
For presentation graphics, Pl \ 
Presents, and Swivel from Eats 
able for 3-D imagery. 
One of the student procs vas tl 
ation of packaging mock-ups. Stud 
choose existing products, like a m 
perfume, champagne, sungla 
or create new ones, A full-col 
was digitized on a Sharp scann 
the package front was created w 
88. The art was then brought int 
to be colored and combined wit phote 
graph. A computerized 3-D mock-up showin 
the product ona store shelf was reated fron 


al training. After developing del 
the world’s first commercial paint 


in the graphics industry would 
er training and founded CAI. 
The computer used in many of CA 
ses is the Mac II. Stock said that 
for Mac-proficient graphic design 
the supply. CAI courses include four-m 
semesters for the “career-minded tr: 
custom-designed courses and sen 
experienced graphic designers. 
“People aren't going to hire } yous it 
because you know how to operate a 
equipment,” Stock said. “They're h 
because you know how to get 
using the piece of equipment.” 
Comparing commercial design | 
colored objects bobbing over a babs 
Stock said that “the computer you 
control over those objects than any 
we've had at our disposal. Howe 
good operator, these machingss 
iron and sand.” 
Verbum’s Davis likes to com my 
ers to cameras. “Some people th hi 
because they have a camera, 
raphers. Just because you have 
and a page-layout program do 
you're a designer.” 1) > 


Pi 


& i a : aie 


Susan Katz is a journalist and pli 
North Carolina whose colum 
appears in the Raleigh Sp 


Now you can capture any moving image 
inreal-time on the Mac presses 


Imagine capturing an elephant with a mouse! 
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print real-life images from up to 4 video cameras 
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QuickCapture™ also takes advantage 
of the Mac’s high resolution screen by providing 

@ . 640 x 480 square-pixel display with 256 
> grey levels. 

. Just $1595 buys a QuickCapture 
frame grabber board and powerful 

image processing software. 

And since QuickCapture™ is 
made specifically for the Mac II, you'll 
get pull down menus, window prompts, 
and icons that make it easy to operate. 
If you'd like to create unforgettable 
moving experiences on your Mac II, give us a 
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“PixelPaint has changed my whole approach 
lo illustration. It’s easy to get started, trying 
out different effects. You see results fast 
You can copy images, change them, and 
compare solutions, finding better and better 
ways to do things. You want to change color? 
Done. Create a whole new palette? Done. 
Draw in black and white, and then fill with 
different colors? Done. And the tools — the 
airbrush, the fills, the drop shadows — you 
can experiment until you find just the effect 
you want. Then you can combine different 
drawings to build a more 
complex illustration 
Sometimes I find myself 
staying late, totally engrossed, 
playing with ideas and 


finding new effects.” 
Kerry Conboy, Artist 
PixelPaint User 

Maantosh I] with SuperMac DataFrame™ 150 hard disk 


drive, Spectram/8 Color video card, SuperMac 19° Trinitron 


Color monitor 


“With PixelPaint and the Mac, I love to 
just sit down and generate concepts. In a few 
hours I can see and change more ideas than I 
could in a week of working by hand. I’m not 
a great illustrator and painter, but I can 
scan in art from any source I like. For 


example, I can use renderings done by other 


If I make a mistake, I just 
pull up another copy and 
start over. The result is 
greater freedom to find a 
solution I’m really satisfied 
with. You can’t go wrong.” 


PixelPaint User 


Macintosh IH with SuperMac Spectrum/8 color video card 
SuperMac DataFrame XP60 hard disk drive and SuperMac 


16° Tnnitron Color monitor 


artists and design with them. 


Michael Stevenson, Designer 


Its SoKas 


i) 
For artists, designers and art : 


directors to create brilliant visuals. 


P I.X.E L oP A sigeNee 


If you’ve been watching computers become 
hot art tools, wondering when and how to get 
started, wonder no more. 

Right now, PixelPaint™ can put the full 
repertoire of a minicomputer 

paint program in the palm of 

your hand. With PixelPaint 

on the friendiy Macintosh® II, 
the mouse becomes your 
paintbrush, airbrush, pencil 
and pen. All you do is point 
g “and click. 

' The results? Designs with glowing 
color and brilliant effects. You'll be 
"amazed at how quickly you can create 
them. Artists get a whole new way of visualiz- 
~ ing. Clients get the full impact of polished art. 
And with PixelPaint so amazingly atoll: 


designing on a computer 
doesn’t have to be pie in 


the sky anymore. 
Visit your local computer 


cia. Pp age ve store and ask to see 
storyboards, ind the lighter the presentation . . 
PixelPaint for yourself. 


the easier ut ts to sell your ideas. 
PixelPaint gives me something colorful and 

to show the client. I can look at 
ersions, color and then change 

ntil I get exactly the effect I'm looking 

ud myself creating artwork that is 

ng 1 want it to be, in much less lime 
d to spend. This may sound 


It’s easy to run PixelPaint. 

All you need isa Macintosh II 
color system. Or expand with 
Mac II add-ons like SuperMac’s 
superb big color screens and the 
SuperMac family of hard 
disk drives. Choose from a 
growing list of color output 
options, including color 
printers, slide makers or 


z=. service bureaus. 
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Mountain View, CA 94043 (415) 964-8884 


but it’s as real 
umera or lucy.” 
| Fujioka 
ector 
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Figure (series) 1. 

Lightning strikes in Karp, Newton, 
Van Brunt's desktop video animation, 
done with MacroMind’s VideoWorks Il. 
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BY JAMIE KRUTZ 


his is the year for desktop 
video, thanks to explorers 
like advertising agency 
Karp, Newton, Van Brunt 
Inc. in New York. 

KNVB, which calls itself “a Mac 
shop,” began using a single Macin- 
tosh in the summer of 1986 for desk- 
top publishing. It now has 20 Macs, 
including five Mac IIs, and does 80 
to 90 percent of its work on Macs, 
according to CEO Gordon Haight. 
The agency has 20 staff members 
in-house, including 10 artists, and 
an off-site services division to give 
corporate clients an “instant desktop 
department.” 

KNVB branched into desktop 
video last February, with a Commo- 
dore Amiga. However, according to 
Susan Goldin, KNVB vice president, 
by April, desktop video support for 
the Mac had grown enough for 
KNVB to turn to the Mac IL The 
principals decided to create a video 
demo showing off the Mac II and 
desktop video. The project was done 
for three reasons: to prove to the 
agency that desktop video on the 
Mac was feasible; to create a sales 
tool for promoting KNVB's use of 
desktop video; and to provide a vehi- 
cle for technical exploration of what 
the available hardware and software 
could do. 

The video project was spearhead- 
ed by Tom Beaver, creative director 
for the agency’s video division. He 
used a Mac II with 5 Mbytes of 
RAM, two floppy disks, a 140-Mbyte 
hard drive, an Apple RGB monitor, a 
Sony NTSC monitor and Computer 
Friends TV Producer Professional 
genlock/encoder. Scans were done 
with a Sharp JX-450 color scanner. 
Software included MacroMind Inc.’s 
VideoWorks II, a beta version of 
MacroMind’s Accelerator, Super- 
Mac’s PixelPaint, Illustrator 88 from 
Adobe and a beta version of Para- 
comp’'s Swivel 3D. 

Here's what you see on the first 
half of the video. 

The title screen, “KNVB Desktop 
Video, The Demo,” comes up to the 
beat of aerobics-type music. The 
title screen fades and a 20 second- 
segment of 2-D and 3-D animation 
flies by. Next, a monochrome per- 
spective grid, a flowing surface that 
stretches to infinity, moves toward 
you. The announcer speaks and 
monochrome words fly at you over 
the grid, You learn that flip charts 
and overheads are things of the past. 

A spinning 3-D triangle 
approaches you. It explodes and the 


KNVB's Macs go video 


of the blackness, the grid descends. 
You now seem to be under a vast 
ceiling that tilts into a wall. The wall 
moves to the left, and there, on one 
of the squares of the grid, is the 
KNVB logo. The logo centers and 
the entire wall, logo and all, zooms 
toward you ... twice. 

Then a Mac II sails into the 
square and overlaps the surround- 
ing tiles slightly. Tiles pop off the 
screen. The background dissolves 
to yellow. Script pages stack up next 
to the Mac and slide away to reveal 
a videocassette, which zooms away 
as well. A computer disk takes its 
place. The view changes from the 
front to the back of the disk. The 
disk door opens. The disk’s hub 
spins, the door closes and the front 
view of the disk comes back. As 
all of this happens, the announcer 
proclaims the advantages of desk- 
top video. 

The main body of the video con- 
tinues with graphics that capture the 
four areas of desktop video KNVB is 
promoting: Slideshow, 2-D animation, 
3-D animation and Animation Plus. 

The following steps describe 
the techniques used in the video, 
which is more than four minutes 
long and consists of several dozen 
animated segments. 


1) Beaver created story boards 
of the video with paper and pencil. 
The opening montage, consisting 
of quick clips from animations used 
in the body of the demo, led into an 
introductory narration. After the 
four chosen desktop video areas 
were showcased, a fifth section, 
Original Computer Art, showed 
some PixelPaint still art, and a brief 
narration concluded the tape. 


(2)) The script, a collaboration by 
Beaver, agency president Karl Van 
Brunt and Haight, went through 
many revisions. After initially plan- 
ning to have narration through most 
of the video, the team decided to 
emphasize the graphics and let 
them speak for themselves. 


grid turns to color. Then, a lightning \——— 


bolt strikes the grid (see Figure 1). 
The camera tilts up into blackness 
and more words tell you that desk- 
top video is on its way. From the top 


(3) After the opening m 
the narrated introduction begins 
You see the angular mono hromati 
grid with horizontal lines thal 


in VideoWorks Il, using 
Draw Line feature, a 
Beaver said uses pi 
efficiently. It generates the lines 
algerie instead f 


looped ee oe 
illusion of a series of hoi 
moving from the di: 
the foreground. 


(4) In touting the adv 
desktop video, the ann 
“... the world of busi 
tions can be a dry one 
chrome words desenbing 
of presentations fly towa 
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Figure (series) 3. 


6} Enough frames were generated 
with Swivel 3D to make a 3-D 
triangle zoom toward the camera 
over the grid and do a rotation. 
While Beaver worked primarily with 
PixelPaint and VideoWorks II, free- 
lance artist and Swivel 3D beta 
tester Bill Lombardo generated the 
simple 3-D sequences. Although 
Beaver wanted a gradual color 
change to simulate the effect of the 
triangle moving in relation to the 
program's single light source, he 
said the beta version of Swivel pro- 
duced abrupt color changes instead. 


(7) Flipping through the Swivel- 
generated frames created the tnian- 
gle’s zooming forward and rotating. 
The Swivel frames were imported 
into VideoWorks II and animated 
using cel animation. VideoWorks II 
lets you assign many cast members 
to a single on-screen object, and the 
program can flip through the 
images to give the object complex 
motion. The cel animation can be 
looped to show a repetitive motion, 
and the looping animation can be 
moved around the screen like any 
other cast member. 


(3) As the announcer says, “There 
is a way to give any method impact,” 
the triangle explodes and the grid 
becomes colorized. For this, Beaver 
used PixelPaint to draw four frames 
showing the expanding stages of the 
explosion. He added them to the 
end of the triangle cel animation 
sequence (see Figure 3). 


© ailing in the Mac II was made 
possible by bringing a gray-scale 
scan of a Mac II into PixelPaint and 
inserting a color picture onto its 
screen, From there, it was brought 
into VideoWorks II as a large image, 
so as not to lose resolution. 

In-betweening was used to zoom 
the Mac from infinity to the point 
where it was slightly larger than a 
black square in a gray tile wall back- 
ground. Assigning the Mac picture 
to a higher track number in the 
VideoWorks II score made it the 
foreground image. 


Figure 4. 


(10) Still in that sequence, a com- 
puter disk is shown next to the Mac 
(see Figure 4). The computer disk 
has several elements, including the 
two sides of the floppy disk itself, 
the disk’s door, the little chrome 
hub and the label. The front and the 
back of the disk are two separate 
cast members, and Beaver used a 
wipe to change between them. To 
make the door slide, Beaver laid the 
door in place on top of the floppy 
disk and used in-betweens to make 
it move left, then right. While the 
door was open, the hub was spun 
using a seven-frame cel animation 
that was looped and played three 
times. The new year, 1989, was 
flown in from the right, replacing 
1988 on the disk’s label. 


(11) As Beaver worked on the 

next animation, a simple slide with 
animated text, (see Figure 5) he 
wanted a gradient fill from Pixel- 
Paint as background. VideoWorks II 
defaults to the Macintosh system 
palette, which Beaver describes as 


Oral Presentations 
Flipcharts 
Product Catalogs 
Slideshows 


Sales Presentations 
Overheads 
Point Of Purchase 
Demos 


Figure 5. 


“a bizarre arrangement of colors,” 
because the palette is not organized 
in a logical way. For VideoWorks II 
to use the PixelPaint gradient’s pal- 
ette, Beaver used a public domain 
program called Klutz. 


Figure 6. 


12) The screen in Figure 6, listing 
the four types of presentations, was 
animated with a combination of in- 
betweening and cel animation. It is 
repeated at the beginning of each of 
those four sections that follow. 


® The first three sections, video 
slideshow, 2-D animation, and 3-D 


Figure (series) 7. 


animation, showed the same graph- 
ics with different treatments. 

A bar chart first shown as a still 
slide in the slide-show section has 
its bars animated to grow to full 
height with a VideoWorks II wipe 
effect in the 2-D section. In the 3-D 
demonstration, the bars were gen- 
erated in Swivel 3D, brought into 
VideoWorks II and cel animated to 
rotate in from the right over the 
PixelPaint background. According 
to Beaver, the animations that work 
best on the Mac are simple two- 
dimensional effects. He said that he 
likes the elegance and ease of use of 
VideoWorks II to produce them (see 
Figure 7). 

Continued on next page 
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(14) One of the most fascinating 3-D 
effects was a cel animation generat- 
ed with Adobe Illustrator 88 by free- 
lance artist Enk Slavin. Illustrator’s 
Smooth function was used to gradu- 
ally change or “morph” one vector 
object into another. (The terms 
metamorphosing and morphing 
refer to that gradual changing of one 
shape into another.) The letters IQ 
were morphed into a front-facing 
male face, which was morphed into 
a side view of a female head and 
shoulders, which was morphed back 
into the letters IQ (see Figure 8). 


Usually in-betweening, or tween- 


ing, means the same as morphing. 
However, what VideoWorks II calls 
in-betweening is limited to changing 
the position on the screen, the size, 
the aspect ratio and the two-dimen- 


sional orientation of a cast member. 
It will not automatically tween or 
morph, but will play back a tweened 
sequence created elsewhere using 
its cel animation capability. 

Beaver said that while Illustrator 
generates morphing frames quickly 
in its preview mode, all the frames 
end up stacked on top of one anoth- 
er. You have to separate them and 
do a screen dump to get bit-mapped 
images for use in VideoWorks II. 
Once there, each image was 
assigned as a cast member for 
cel animation. 


(15) The Animation Plus section fea- 
tures animations keyed over both 
video and scanned art (see Figure 
9). Swivel 3D played a part for one 
of the animations keyed over video. 
A triangle spins 180 degrees on the 
Z axis while moving toward the cam- 
era. After the animated frames were 
generated in Swivel 3D, Beaver 
brought them into VideoWorks II 
and cel animated them in sequence. 
Computer Friends hardware and 
software were used to key the graph- 
ic over video, replacing the back- 
ground color in VideoWorks II with 
footage from a source 3/4-inch deck. 


© 16. A clever animation of sim- 
ple artistic shapes created in Pixel- 
Paint and animated with in-between- 
ing in VideoWorks II leads into a 
brief section on Original Computer 
Art. This last section featured three 
PixelPaint images. 


17) 17. The video concludes with a 
brief narrated segment. A KNVB 
video triangle logo slides into view 
over the previously seen moving 
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Figure (series) 10. 
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Figure 9. 


© 16. A clever animation of sim- 
ple artistic shapes created in Pixel- 
Paint and animated with in-between- 
ing in VideoWorks II leads into a 
brief section on Original Computer 
Art. This last section featured three 
PixelPaint images. 
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avercu w viucolape and the narration 
recorded, final editing was done at _ 


Electronic Visions Inc. in New York, _ 


This involved arranging the 
segments in the right order and 
adding the narration and music onto 
a master 3/4-inch videotape, 

The video took 200 to 250 hours 
to complete, which includes the 
time spent exploring the capabilities 
of the hardware and software. 
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all are simultaneously available. 

For video production, the home VHS, 
Beta or 8mm VCRs are akin to a dot- 
matrix printer. They offer only adequate 


quality, with limited editing capabilities. 


Industrial 3/4-inch and the new Super 
VHS and ED Beta VCRs have increased 
quality, much like going from a dot- 


matrix to a laser printer. The quality is 
good, but the experienced eye can still 
see the telltale signs. On the high end, 
Betacam, M2, 1-inch, D2 and D1 VTRs, 
in a debatable order of ascending quali- 


ty, are the current “Linotronics” of desk- 


top video. 
Desktop video allows for more cre- 


ative control, savings of time and 
money, quicker revisions and updates, 
and inevitably the same potential for 
either inspired personal creativity or 
abject aesthetic abuse as in any other 
creative endeavor. Like desktop publish- 
ing before it, desktop video is 

growing up. — By Jamie Krutz 
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Color pre-press tools on the Mac 


We know what you need! Media Publishing Group markets the best color pre-press tools for the 
Macintosh. And because we each have years of experience in publishing, we can help you to 
evaluate, select, configure, and install the system that’s best for your magazine, newspaper, ad 
agency, or print organization. Not only that - we also take care of training and service, no matter 
where you are. 

If you don’t know us already, get to know us now. We understand what it takes to meet a 
deadline. MPG offices are located in Orlando, Boston, San Francisco, and New York. Call today! 


Media 


Media Publishing Group 

151 East 31st St. Ld Ld 
Suite 10F 

New York, N.Y. 10016 

(212) 683-6161 


Truvel makes color scanning easy 


This is the color scanner that generated all 
kinds of excitement at the recent Macworld 
Expo in Boston. Visitors to the show saw full- 
color images from this open-flatbed-designed 
scanner, which can generate images at 
resolutions up to 900 d.p.i. Its unique tower 
design, Mac software interface, and 
price/performance is what makes Truvel the 
scanner the color professional needs. Truvel 
color scanners generate 24-bit color (over 16 
million, in fact). 

With Truvel, you can choose from four scan- 
ners, including black/white only, color, trans- 
parency, and X-Ray models. Call Media Pub- 
lishing Group for more details on Truvel 
..one of the year’s best new products. Truvel 
scanners are available now from MPG! 


Media Publishing Group 
151 East 31st St. 
Suite 10F 

New York, N.Y. 10016 


"cam — 
(212) 689-8161 Slat arn : 


Photo-Mac: It’s in a class by itself 


The newest type of full-color photo-design, 
photo-retouching, and four-color separation 
software for the Mac Il is shipping in 
November. This is the same kind of software 
heretofore available only from the high-end 
graphics companies. PhotoMac is what trade 
shops refer to as the “magic” in manipulat- 
ing full-color images. And it’s priced at $695. 

Art directors, photographers, and in- 
house publishing groups that produce cata- 
logs, inserts, magazines, and video should 
place advance orders for Photo Mac through 
Data Translation, Inc. 1-800-522-0265. How- 
ever, for complete color system integration, 
call Media Publishing Group 


Data Transtation 
100 Locke Drive 
Marlboro, Mass. 01752-1182 
1(800) 622-0265 


No Muss - No Fuss 


The MPG 17 is a high-performance 
film processor that produces dry film 
in less than two minutes, The proces- 
sor features automatic replenishment 
of chemicals....n0 switches, no dials, no 
complicated settings. The chemical 
tanks and pumps totally drain - which 
means no mess during clean up. It’s 
easy to operate, maintain, and service. 

A superb roller-transport system 
eliminates the need for path guides and 
cross-overs, Racks are easily removed. 
The MPG 17 fits into any office, takes 
little space, functions precisely, and is 
delivered ready-to-run. 


Media Publishing Group < 
161 East 31st St. 
Suite 10F 

New York, N.Y. 10018 
(212) 683-6161 
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Color Separation on the MPG 3000 


The MPG 3000 is the first high-quality color pre- 
press system built around the Macintosh II 
platform. Based on the Ultre* laser raster imager, 
resolution is from 480 to 3000 d.p.i. For production 
volume you can achieve print times of under 5 min- 
utes per 8.5 by 11 inch page at 3000 d.p.i. Outputs to 
film, RC paper, and 3M dry-silver materials. 

Software allows for generation of color separa- 
tions using industry-standard square dot, elliptical 
dot, double dot, and other screens. Special effect, 
respi, color mezzotint, steel etch, and other specialty 
screens can be used. This new pre-press system is 
cutting-edge hardware for in-house production of 
color-separation film. 


_ 


Media Publishing Group 

151 East 31st St. 

Suite 10F 

New York, N.Y. 10018 eo; 
(212) 689-8161 “a 


The Publishers’ Classroom iq 


Electronic Directions, a training and consulting 
center for electronic publishing, has taught hun- 
dreds of executives, managers, administrators, 
and production personnel how to successfully 
plan, implement, and use electronic publishing. 
Electronic Directions offers prescheduled open 
classes, customized training, seminars and 
industry-specific conferences. 

Electronic Directions is now pleased to intro- 
duce The Publishers’ Classroom. This special 
classroom is a network of 12 IBM PC’s, 12 
Macintosh II's, laser printers, text and image 
scanners, film recorders, modems and high-res- 
olution imagesetters. Students are taught pub- 
lishing in a real-world, workgroup, integrated 
environment. 

For more information and for a free copy of 
DIRECTIONS, a 16 page educational newsletter, 
call Electronic Directions. 


Bectronic Directions 
23 East Fourth $1. 
New York, N.Y. 10003 
(212) 633-8651 


Enhanced laser performance 


Laser Rx is a utility software package that will 
configure PostScript laser printers to function 
more efficiently. 

DirectTalk is a cable which connects one 
Macintosh to one Laser printer at a fraction 
of the cost of other AppleTalk cabling 
systems. 

Only Laser Rx enables you to: Print 
your documents in perfect alignment, as 
you specify. Print font directories to view 
fonts before using them in a document. 
Decrease the time for printer boot-up. 
Enlarge the printable area of a 
page and much more! Laser Rx will 
function over any AppleTalk cabling sys- 
tem, including our DirectTalk. Laser Rx 
($69.95) and DirectTalk ($25) can be pur- 
chased together ($79.95) or separately. 

For more information call or write. 


Kain Enterprises, inc. 
2838 Paces Ferry Rd. 
Suite 110 
Atlanta, Ga. 30339 
(800) 777-KAHN (5248) 


New! PostScript clip art | 


Cliptures, Volume 1¢ Business Images, 
is about business; business people, 
cartoons, objects, symbols, 
graphics and more. You 
will find a wealth of usable clip 
art in this set! Whether you are 
publishing newsletters, direct 
mail pieces, signs, or magazine 
ads to be seen by thousands, you 
can count on Cliptures to give 
you the quality, variety and origi- 
nality your projects need. 

Includes four 800K disks full 
of high resolution EPS graphics 
created in Adobe Illustrator. Art- 
work that looks great and stays 
sharp when output on any 
PostScript compatible printer. 

Cliptures, Volume 1¢ Business 
Images: $129.95. 


Dream Maker Software 
4020 Paige St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 80031 
(800) 876-5665 


Sharp based color package 


The Sharp JX450 color scanner is now available 
in a complete application package that will 
allow high resolution input of transparent and 
reflective originals for use in color layouts and 
separations, as well as for presentations, 
animation backgrounds, interactive images, 
and photo databases when coupled with 
additional software. 

The $6995 bundled application for Mac II's 
with 8 of 24 bit color and at least 2-Mbyte RAM 
includes: 

* Sharp JX 450 

* Mirror unit for transparencies 

* National Instruments interface board 
* four meter cable 

* LaserPaint Color II 

¢ Complete set-up instructions 

For more information contact Studio 
Systems’ PIPELINE Access. 


Studie Systems’ PIPELINE Access 
PO. Box 12858 

San Luts Ouispo, Call! 83406 
(605) 543-7284 
Fax: (805) 543-2821 


MenuFonts 2 is an INIT file that replaces the “pulldown” font menu with a 
custom font menu that makes the font names appear in their own fonts. 
Instead of having to search for the right font, now you can see the 
one you want even before selecting it. 

¢ It installs automatically in most applications that have 
“pulldown” font menus including Microsoft Word, Page- 
Maker 3.0, PixelPaint, MacWrite 5.0, MacDraw and many 
more. 

* ‘KeyScroll' makes it easier to select a font out of a long 
font menu 

* Set the point size so that the fonts are displayed in a 
size other than 12 point. 

© MultiFinder, Suitcase and Font/DA Juggler Plus com 
patible, runs on Mac 512KE, Plus, SE and IL. 

* $49.95 plus $2 shipping, (Visa and MasterCard) 


Geneve 
Helvetica 


Hong Kong 
Kewlaaalis* 
London 

los Angeles 


Mantbu 

Monaco 

Osaka 

; Saigon 

Stuttgart Beyond, inc. 
6069 East Grant Rd. 
Tucson, Artz. 85712 
(602) 280-8780 


The standard Plus support 


Introducing TCP/Connect from Intercon Corporation. 
We build from NCSA Telnet, the Macintosh TCP/IP 
implementation, and add the support necessary to 
maintain your network. When you have questions, you 
get answers fast. Something you won't find anywhere else. 

TCP/Connect is designed for users of AppleTalk 
who want to communicate with other TCP/IP hosts. 
It offers access to most established networks, 
including VAX systems, UNIX sytems, IBM and 
CRAY. 

TCP/Connect’s introductory price is only $495, 
including diskette, manual, and one year of technical 
support. 


intercon Corporation 
11782 Bowman Green Dr. 
Reston, Va. 22080 
(703) 435-8170 


Expandable statistics software 


Exstatix is a powerful data analysis package combining advanced statistical analysis with presen- 
tation graphics, Features full regression analysis (linear and non-linear, single, multiple, polyno- 
mial, stepwise with automatic cross validation), correlations, comprehensive descriptive statis- 
tics, ANOVA, crosstabulation, time series analyses, significance testing and much more. 
Extensive facilities for sorting, ranking, defining groups, math transformations, number genera- 
tion, etc. Two and three 
dimensional graphics dis- 
plays are available, including 
a rotating 3D scatter plot! In 
addition, Exstatix can be 
expanded with user-pro- 
grammed “plug-in modules” 
to add new functions and 
commands to the program. 
Elegant interface makes it 
easy to explore your data to 
uncover hidden relation- 
ships. Exstatix runs on the 
Mac 512KE, Plus, SE and in 
full color on the Mac II. $349 


[_S iie Tal Dew Ceres Wensiorm Visitas Grape Teal 


Select Micro Systems, inc, 
40 Triangle Center 

Suite 211 

Yorktown Heights, NY 10588 
(914) 245-4670 
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Ml AD SHOWCASE 
Everything else is paint by numbers 


The Sharp JX-450 color flatbed scanner uses the latest technology to provide very high image 
resolution scanning for black and white, grayscale, and color images as large as 11 by 17 inches 
at 30 to 300dpi. 

Whether it’s a photograph, line art, design drawing, transparency material, or 35mm slide, 
the JX-450 captures every nuance of the original. 

Using New Image Technology’s Mac Scan software and Mac II interface you can capture, 
edit and print color images. Direct support for color printers and RasterOps 24 Bit color display. 

For more information and availability call or write. Dealer inquiries welcome. 


Dyna Rep Distributors, 6399 Little River Turnpike, Alexandria, Va. 22312 (703) 354-1222 


DOS from Mac with PC MacTerm 


Using PC MacTerm and our ppeANYWHERE III remote access software (PC Magazine number 
one editor's choice 1988) you can connect any Macintosh to any IBM PC or PS/2 compatible and 
run DOS programs in a window. Almost all DOS programs and TSR’s may be run from the Mac, 
including those which directly access screen, keyboard and bus hardware. Connections may be 
made through AppleTalk, a modem, or direct serial cable. Features include: password protec- 
tion, file transfer, remote printing, chat mode, MultiFinder support, and much more... 

PC MacTerm: $99 
pcANYWHERE III: $145 


DMA, inc. 

60 East 42nd St. 
Room 1100 

New York, NY 10165 
| (212) 687-7115 


Show and sell in MacWEEK’s Showcase 


¢ Introduce new products 
¢ Test direct-response channels 
* Reinforce your advertising message 


och Iransfer oda 


Kicrosett Word: MARIE. 0OC | 


Deadline for all 
issue date, Firs 


MacWEEK’s showcase is an exceptional way to make the most of an 
advertising budget. For just $1650, your product is seen three con- 
secutive times in MacWEEK’s four-color Showcase. 

of three consec 
It's an exceptional advertising value that puts your message before 
60,000 qualified professional purchasing prospects — and an addi- 
tional 170,000 pass-along readers — all eager to maximize their 


i materials to: 
Macintoshes. als to 


MacWEEX 
To participate in MacWEEK’s Showcase, advertisers must submit nbc Sirest 
the following: ies y Call, 


* One four-color transparency of the product (35mm slide is ok), 


¢ 75 words of ad copy, which should include a brief headline, 
address and/or phone number, and 


¢ An insertion order confirming ad dates. 


choose between 


by MacWEEK if 
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payment ($1650) with materials. Showcase units are 
non-commissionable. 

Frequency disc 
Showcase units must be ordered or renewed in flights 


Contact your local MacWEEK sales representative 
with specific Showcase questions, or submit your 


Each Showcase unit features one photo 
or piece of artwork. MacWEEK will 


than one is submitted. Copy will be edited 


Dare to compare 


Whether you need crisp-looking slides, 

vivid overhead transparencies, or in-a- 

minute Polaroids, American Liquid 

Light's Still Light digital film recorder 

is the answer to your design and 

production needs. At an average 

cost of 36 cents per slide, Still 

Light offers all the sharp color 

and clear text you want in presen- 

tation visuals. Without the high price. 
Call us for free sample slides. We think 

you're going to like what you see. Still 

Light digital film recorder: $3,995. 


American Liquid Light, inc. 
2301 W. 205th St. 

Suite 106 

Torrance, Calif. $0501 
(218) 618-0274 


Best EPS art library yet! 


300 Encapsulated PostScript illustrations created for artists, 
designers and desktop publishers looking for high quality 
useable art. The ProArt Professional Art Library is the most 
extensive collection of clip art available created by a talented 
staff of professional artists.. 

The “PotPourn” collection consists of 12 popular cate- 
gonies for a wide variety of uses in newsletters, presentations 
and more. Import the art into PageMaker, XPress, Power- 
Point and other programs that accept EPS, or modify and 
enhance the art using Adobe Illustrator or 
Aldus Freehand. This represents 
the most PostScript art yet pro- 
duced at the best possible price! 
“PotPourn” is available on one 
CD-ROM disk for $149.95 or a 23 
floppy disk set in its own viewfile | 
for $189.95. Add $4 for shipping, 
telephone orders accepted. 

GA editon special: Mention this 
ad, and no charge for shipping. 


Multi-Ad Services, inc. 
1720 W. Detweiller Dr. 
Peoria, i. 61615 

Toll free: (800) 447-1950 
in Minois: (800) 322-3841 


Showcase materials is two weeks before 
t-time advertisers must submit full 
ounts do not apply. 


utive insertions. 


a 


S\ 


84107 


photographs if more 


length exceeds 75 words. 


_ Need an extra copy of GA? 


AD INDEX 


New England 
Peter Stangel 


Regional Sales Manager 


212/503-5153 
Jo-Ann Sturtridge 
Account Executive 
415/541-9659 } 
East 

Nancy Carter 

Eastern Ad Manager | 
212/503-4432 
Carla Daiss 
Account Executive 
415/541-9499 


Career Opportunities 
800/288-HIRE 

Jay McGetrick 

Senior Account Manager 
May Herkert 

Regional Sales Manager 
Classified 
800/8244ADS 

Robert Foody 

National Ad Manager 


Advertiser index MacWEEK sales offices 
Advertiser Page Northwest and South Bay 
Aldus Corp. 70,71 Letraset 59, 80, 94, 95 
Altsys 101 Linotype 76, 77 
American Liquid Light 90 Magnavox 8 
Barneyscan 92 Mass Micro 4 
Beyond, Inc. 89 Media Publishing Group 88 
Caere Corp. 66,67 Metro Image Base 15 
Claris 2,3. Micro-Comm 100 
Compugraphic 51, 52,53 Microseeds Publishing ZS 
Computer Accessories 34 Multi-Ad Services 90) 
Computer Friends 69 Nutmeg 35 
Cornerstone 98,99 Panasonic 87 
a 60, 61, ie ‘a See 43) Display and Showcase 
20 Northwest and South Ba 

Data Translation 81,88 Perceptics 20 abil Beck : 
DMA, Inc. 90 Pixelogic 33 etieeaen: 
DPI 104 Presentation Tech. 50]; wee Kerr. 

~ Dream Maker 89 Quark 73 astecak oh 
Dyna Rep Distributors 90 Radius 10, 11} Rocky Mountains and North Bay 
Electronic Directions 88 Rasterops 38, 39 eee cae Manager 
Fifth Generation 75 Rodime 37| 415/541-9233 
Hardware House 91 Scientific Devices 10M Eee een 
emiek Fh g6 pea Micro Systems ee see 

: arp yu west ; 
Image Club 45 Sigma Designs 04, 55 Pesional Sales] Manager 
Intercon Corp. 89 Silicon Beach 0 eee 
Itek Graphics 97 Studio Systems 69 li sont Baecatve 
Kahn Enterprises 89 Supermac Tech. 82, 83 ade 1h 
Kensington 6 US Microlabs 19d) Sep : 
Koala 93 Varityper 31 || Account Executive 
415/541-9659 


We tear up the 


ibs 


available by mail order at the following 


Don't swipe someone else’s GA. 
Send for your own reference issue. 
Additional copies of MacWEEK’s 
October 25 GA supplement are 


volume discounts. 


1-5 copies $10.00 each | 


competition on both 
price and quality / 


C Il, utilizing state-of-the-art 3 
anisms from QUANTUM 


5-10 copies 8.50 each C 
11-25 copies 7.00 each MAX is the fastest drive available with an 
26-50 copies 6.00 each f access time of 12 ms. Track-to-track y) ~ 


51+ copies 5.00 each 


Send check or money order to: 


averages 6 ms and the interleave is 1:1 
MAX is easily installed, portable, shock 
protected to 60g, and weighs less than 2 pounds 


MacWEEK 
Graphic Arts Supplement MAX is complete with cables, driver and utility software 
P. O. Box 5999 and full instructions 


Cherry Hill, NJ 08034 


MAX is dependable, with a 30-day money-back guarantee and a 2-year 
warranty. Mean time between failure is 50,000 hours 
Hardware House, Inc. offers MAX at factory-direct prices 


$6479 01 4omb $9779 5: s0mp 


MAX 


Hardware House, Inc. 


3637 Locust St., Philadelphia, PA 19104 


CALL TOLL FREE 
800-356-2892 
MCVVISA Accepted 
You will not be charged until order is shipped 
Prices subject to change without notice, 
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SESE PRODUCT INGO RA eaeeaaa | 


The following ts contact 
information for products 
and additional resources 
covered in this Graphic 
Arts Supplement. 


Aba Software 

GraphistPaint Ik $495 

41 Great Valley Parkway 
Malvern, Pa. 19355 

(215) 644-3580; (800) 234-0230 


Abaton Technology Corp. 
FB-300: $1,495 

48431 Milmont Drive 
Fremont, Calif. 94538 

(415) 683-2226 


Adobe Systems Inc. . 

Illustrator 88 (includes Adobe Separator): $495; 
Publishing Pack #1: Newsletter: $395; #2: Forms 
and Schedules: $475; #3: Displays and Presenta 
tions: $475; Font Downloader included with font 

PO. Box 7900 

Mountain View, Calif. 94039 

(415) 961-4400 


Aldus Corp. 
PageMaker 3.0: $595; FreeHand: $495 


Color. Fast. 


Take a close look at the monitor image here. 
We scanned it from the original 35mm 
color slide and brought it up on screen in 
less than 3 minutes. 


All with a nifty little device called Barneyscan. 


Just drop in the slide and capture the image 
with simple menu-driven commands. Then 
you can modify it for effect. But never for 
correction. Because a Barneyscan image 
retains all the slide’s original hues, taking full 
advantage of the Mac IIs 16.8-million-color 
palette. 


Barneyscan creates files in formats for 
applications such as color desktop publishing, 
color design comps, image databases, and 
desktop presentations. In fact, a 35mm slide 
digitized in 24 bits with Bameyscan goes 
anywhere your Mac II leads. 


No distortion. Nothing complicated. 
Just colorfast. 


Barneyscan Corporation 
1198 Tenth Street, Berkeley, CA 94710 epee 'e 
415/524-6648 moa ay 
Actual monaor image created with Barneyscan. 
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& File Edit Barneyscan Display 


411 First Ave. S. 
Seattle, Wash. 98104 
(206) 622-5500 


Alsoft Inc. 

Font/DA Juggler Plus: $59.95; 
Master Juggler: $79.95 

PO. Box 927 

Spring, Texas 77383-0927 

(713) 353-4090 


Altsys Corp. 

Fontastic Plus 2.01: $99.95; Fontastic Plus fonts: 
$19.95 to 29.95 (bit-map); $59.95 to 79.95 
(PostScript); Fontographer: $395 

720 Avenue F, Suite 109 

Plano, Texas 75074 

(214) 4244888 


American Intelliware Corp. 
Storyboarder: $495 

PO. Box 6980 

Torrance, Calif. 90504 

(213) 533-4040 


Apple Computer Inc. 

HyperCard: $49; ImageWniter II: $595; ImageWniter 
LQ: $1,399; LaserWriter I NT: $4,999; Laser 
Writer II NTX: $6,999; AppleTalk card: $139; 
LocalTalk cable: $75; AppleShare file server: $799; 
Apple Scanner (bundled with HyperScan and 
AppleScan): $1,799; Apple IC: $799; AppleColor 
Hi-Resolution RGB Monitor (for Mae ID): $999; 
EtherTalk LAN (interface card, additional hard- 
ware, software — for Mac II):$699; Mac Plus: 
$1,799; SE (basic configuration); $3,169; Mac II 
(basic configuration): $4,868 

20525 Mariani Ave. 

Cupertino, Calif. 95014 

(408) 996-1010 


Applied Imagination 
The Imaginator: $99.95 
64 Morton St., Suite 1B 
New York, N.Y. 10014 
(212) 645-7199 


Art Center School of Design 
PO. Box 7197 

Pasadena, Calif. 91109-7197 
(818) 584-5000 


AST Research Inc. 

AST TurboScan: $1,699 (sheet-fed), $1,899 (flat- 
bed); Nu-View: $2,099 (shipping soon) 

2121 Alton Ave 

Irvine, Calif. 92714 

(714) 863-1333 


Atex Publishing Systems 
32 Wiggins Ave 

Bedford, Mass. 01730 
(617) 275-8300 


Autographix Inc. 

100 Fifth Ave. 

Waltham, Mass, 02154 

(617) 890-8558; (800) 548-8558 

$12 to $20 per slide 

Service centers throughout the United States 


Avalon Development Group 
PhotoMac (shipping in November): $695 
1000 Massachusetts Ave. 

Cambridge, Mass. 02138 

(617) 661-1405 


Barneyscan Corp. 
BarneyScan: $8,700 
1198 10th St 
Berkeley, Calif 94710 
(415) 524-6648 


Bigelow and Holmes 
PO. Box 1299 

Menlo Park, Calif, 94026 
(415) 326-8973 


Bitstream Inc. 

SoftFonts: $195 to $595; MacFontWare: 
$195 per package 

Athenaeum House 

215 First St 

Cambridge, Mass, 02142 

(617) 497-6222 


Business and Professional Software 
Graphics Express (scheduled for 
fall release): less than $150 
143 Binney St 
Cambridge, Mass, 02142 
(617) 491-3377 


Caere Corp, 
OmniPage: $795 

100 Cooper Court 

Los Gatos, Calif, 95030 
(408) 395-7000 


— ~~) PRODUCT INFORMATION nn 


California Institute of the Arts 9316 Deering Ave Eisaman, Johns & Laws Farall i 
: ‘is I arallon Ce t 
24700 McBean Parkway Chatsworth, Calif. 91311 6255 Sunset Blvd., Suite. 1400 MacRecorder (nc Wade s SoundEdit): $199 
Valencia, Calif 91355 (818) 700-9525 Los Angeles, Calif. 90028 2150 Kittredge St 
(905) 255-1050 (213) 469-1234 Berkeley, Calif. 94704 


E-Machines Inc. (415) 849-2331 
CGI Inc. Big Picture [Q (with Electronic Arts 
268 Summer St software and interface Studio 8: $494.95 Fifth Generation Systems 
Boston, Mass. 02210 — Mac Il only): $2,795 (Mac II only) Suitcase: $79 
(617) 42-6076 9305 SW. Gemini Drive, 1820 Gateway Drive 1322 Bell Ave., Suite 1A 
Beaverton, Ore. 97005 San Mateo, Calif. 94404 Tustin, Calif. 92680 
(503) 646-6699 (415) 571-7171 (714) 2590541 


Claris Sale 

MacDraw Ii: $395; MacPaint 2.0: 
$125; ClarisCAD D (shipping at 
end of year); $795 

440 Clyde Ave. 

Mountain View, Calif 91043 

(S00) 534-3535; (S00) 668-SM45 in Canada 


Commodore Business Machines 
system: approximately 


Amiga sys 

$5,000 (includes Amiga 2000, 

hard disk, 2-Mbyte RAM expansion, 

color monitor, genlock, software) 
1200 Wilson Drive s 
West Chester, Pa. 19380 


ible Systems Engineering 


inate PRINTED PAGE IN 
Geererec Co 256- SHADES | 


2 $4,995 (for the 
$900), $14,995 (for the 9600): 
2 Ballardville St 
Waimington, Mass. 01887 
(508) 658-5600 


Arts Institute 
310 Townsend St Seaa : 
San Francisco, Calif, 94107 = i RAR 
(G5) 46-5242 Z ; 


Friends Inc. 

Color FREEZE 24 (for the Mac II): 
SL9%5 TV Producer Professional: 
$999, RGB Pro: $1,500 

14250 N.W. SGence Park Drive 

97229 


Cricket Software 

Cricket Draw: $295; Cricket Graph: $195; 
Cricket Presents. 495 

#0 Valley Stream Parkway 

Malvern, Pa 19355 

C15) 51-4890 


omer Inc. 
yberChrome 346A System (extensive hard- 


ware/soltware networked publishing system) 
$10, CyberMerge utility discontinued 


PO. Bex 9545 


MACVISION, THE ORIGINAL 


on ea : 
ino 


Mew Haven, Conn. (6535 
(2G) 796-515) 
, MACINTOSH VIDEO DIGITIZER ez 
Data Translations Inc. 
2 om for the Mac I); $2,585; 2 alae ganesh rele Aelged ==.” 
Ben rchrpe $402 digtizers forthe Macn vetoed 
ne His MacVision enables you to generate high quality digital images directly from standard TV 
Cie ‘ pico The rome produced by MacVision are perfect for use in books, And best of all, the easy to use MacVision video digitizer with MacVision 2.0 
| ures, presentations or graphics databases. MacVision is also software is only $399. 
_ Cory RO Ee great for Ps Ge hake HyperCard stacks or creating your own clip art library. : = 
: . MacVision connects to the serial port of your Mac Plus, SE or Mac fl and allows , ee ya 
m2 to quickly and easily convert the video output from any NTSC TV camera or 4 feat i 
y L 9404 Mind ah into sharp 640 by Bee a ees WAS pay Sales The digitized al | iti ° fo 
v video picture can be saved to disk in RIFF, TIFF, EPS or PICT file formats. BA ) ha 
S DES MacVision can also print directly to PostScript compatible printers and typesetters wWig- 
ZY plus $300 chip-shortage to produce near photographic me pas . w 
Hate ib oy ee a For use of ees arts and publishing applications, MacVision 2.0 is fully compa- : ° 
i tible with image editing ©  hesktop publishing 5 fe including Koala Technologles 
M Image Studio, fustrator, Cricket Draw, Ready Set Go! PageMaber. 269 Mt. Hermon Rd. © Scotts Valley, CA 95066 * 408-438-0946 
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Gs PRODUCT INFORMATION 


Genigraphics 

$18 to $40 per slide 

PO. Box 591 

Liverpool, N.Y. 13088 

(315) 451-6600 f 
Service centers throughout United States 


Giovanni Agnelli Foundation 

de Italia interactive videodiscs 
(call for information) 

1616 H St. N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20006 

(202) 783-7000 


Graphsoft Inc. 

MiniCAD 4.0: $495 

8370 Court Ave., Suite 202 
Ellicott City, Md. 21043 
(301) 461-9488 


GTCO Corp. 
Macintizer: $399 

7125 Riverwood Drive 
Columbia, Md. 21046 
(301) 381-6688 


Hell Graphics Systems 

25 Harbor Park Drive 

Port Washington, N.Y. 11050 
(516) 484-3000 


Hewlett-Packard Co. 

ScanJet 9190: $1,495; PaintJet: $1,395 
321 E. Evelyn Ave. 

Mountain View, Calif. 94039 

(415) 857-1501 


Howtek Inc. 

ScanMaster (for the Mac II) 
$8,195 (with inter-face and 
software); PixelMaster for 
the Mac in production 

21 Park Ave 

Hudson, N.H. 03051 

(603) 882-5200 


Ideaform Inc. 
HyperBook Maker- $59.95 
PO. Box 1540 

Fairfield, lowa 52556 
(515) 472-7256 


InFocus Systems Inc. 
PCViewer-: $1,495 to 2,795 
7649 SW. Mohawk 
Tualatin, Ore. 97062 

(800) 327-7231 


Innovative Data Design 


MacDraft: $269 

2280 Bates Ave. 

Concord, Calif. 94520 

(415) 680-6818 
International Typeface Co. 


2 Hammarskjold Plaza 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
(212) 371-0699 


Iris Graphics Inc. 
IRIS 3024: $75,000 

6 Crosby Drive 
Bedford, Mass. 01730 


(617) 275-8777 


Jordan, McGrath, Case and Taylor 
445 Park Ave., Ninth Floor 

New York, N.Y. 10022 

(212) 326-9100 


Karp, Newton, Van Brunt 
W E. 21st St 

New York, N.Y. 10010 

(212) 505-2570 


Knowledge Engineering 

JustText: $195 

Lithographer (packaged with 
Color System I); call for 
more information 

115 Mason St 

Greenwich, Conn. 06830 

(203) 622-8770 


Koala Technologies Inc. 
MacVision 2.0; $395 

269 Mt. Hermon Road 
Scotts Valley, Calif. 95066 
(408) 438-0946 


Kurta Corp. 
Graphics Tablet (serial port) 
IS-1 Series 8-1/2 x Il: $375; 12 x 12 
$495; 12 x 17; $845; interface kit 
with software: $50; wide choice of 
pointing devices 
3007 E. Chambers St, Phoenix, Ariz. 85040 
(602) 276-5533 
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LaserWare Inc. 

LaserPaint (monochrome): $495; 
Color I (Mac ID): $595 

PO. Box 668 

San Rafael, Calif. 94915 

(415) 453-9500; (800) 367-6898 


Raymond Lau 

Stuff-It. shareware; Pack-It shareware 

Available on CompuServe, GEnie and other 
electronic bulletin boards 


Letraset USA 

ImageStudio 1.5: $495; StandOut!: $395; 
Electronic Type Library (available mid- 
October): $495; Ready,Set,Go! 4.5: $495 

40 Eisenhower Drive 

Paramus, NJ. 07653 

(201) 845-6100 


Linotype Co. 
Linotronic 200 (replaces Linotronic 100): 
$28,950 (20-Mbyte hard disk) and $34,950 (80- 


Mbyte hard disk) ;Linotronic 300: $67,000; 
Linotronic Type Library: $185 to $370 
425 Oser Ave. 
Hauppauge, N.Y. 11788 
(516) 434-2000 


MacroMind Inc. 

VideoWorks II: $295; The Accelerator; $195 
1028 W. Wolfram St. 

Chicago, Ill. 60657 

(312) 871-0987 


YOUR WORDS 
DESERVE OUR 
LETTERS... 


Now you can choose from over 40 
Letraset display faces for your page 
layout and design work on the Mac- 
intosh. These faces are best sellers 
from the Letraset Library of over 
700 display styles. All of these styles 
have been specifically designed to 
work in headlines or for short word 
settings for logos, ads, posters, cov- 
ers, packaging, etc. They offer a 
potential for creative typography pre- 
viously unavailable on the Macintosh. 


Type quality from a type leader 
Each face Is digitized from the 

5 original master to the 

highest typo- 

graphic 


standards. It ensures that your 
designs have the true type charac- 
ter envisioned by the type designer. 
The complete font has been pro- 
duced including alternate charac- 
ters, ligatures, flourishes and 
symbols. You spend less time pol- 
ishing typographic ideas because 
the refinements are available at a 
keystroke 


Extensive compatibility 
Letraset Electronic Type Library™ 
faces are designed to be used with 
LetraStudio software. They are 
compatible with all page layout, 
illustration and paint programs 
supporting EPSF as well as all 
Apple Macintosh compatible 
printers. The styles are offered 
in packs of 3-5 faces 
Call (800) 722-0377 for the 
nearest Authorized 
Letraset Graphic Design 
Software dealer. 


—— 


ALGERIAN 
BALLOON 0:10. . 
Palneral 

Bramley ,,.... 


Brighton ves 
Cavaret 


CHROMIUM ONE 
Commercial Soup 


University Roman sue 
Van 


¥ 


All typefaces shown will be 
available by year end 1988. 


Macti vanegem ement Graphics 
PostSerpt Type Sam ler: $49.95 ider eh A $149.95; $4.95 to $9.95 a slide 
326D N. Stonestret Ave 1401 E. 79th 
Rockville, Md. Minaya Minn. 55425 
G01) ss7 (612) 854-1220 
MAGI Ltd. Matrix Instruments Inc. 
$10 to $22.50 ne slide SlideWriter: $11,795 
50 Executive 1 Ramland Road 
Elmsford, N.Y. 1 Orangeburg, N.Y. 10962 
1d) 5921244; (800) FOR MAGI (914) 365-0190 


Microsoft Co 
Microsoft Wor 43. 02: $395; Microsoft 
Chart: $125; PowerPoint 2.0: $395 
16011 N.E. 36th Way, Redmond, Wash. 98073 
(206) 882-8088; (800) 541-1261 


Microtek Lab Inc. 

MS300-A: $1,895; 400G: $3,995 
16901 S. Western 

Gardenia, Calif. 90247 

(213) 321-2121 


CETRASTUDIO™ 
SOFTWARE TO 
MAKE THEM 
EXCITING 


LetraStudio lettering software 
gives you real creative control over 
all your display typography. You 
can manipulate and customize type 
to achieve the maximum creative 
potential in each Letraset face. 
Your designs will get more alten- 
lion while adding character to the 
overall message. These examples 
show just a few of the ways you 
can create exciting typography. 
LetraStudio software works with 
all Letraset software design solu- 
ions including Ready,Set,Go!™ 
page layout software and 
ImageStudio™ image processing 
software. 


BOOK 


combined with art 
» created on Adobe 
INlustrator “88. 


Type: Helvetica 


<4 Spotart 
Is easy to create 


stretched while 
in position. 


<4 Special effects 
created by combining 
a Letraset Electronic 
Type Library font and 
ImageStudio software 
Most page layout and art 
software for the Macin 
tosh is supported by 
LetraStudio software 


Type: Helvetica & 
Freestyle Script 


<4 The character of a 
beautiful letter is 
enhanced by selecting 
one of the many optical 
distortions available 


Type: Letraset Algerian 


Letraset 

@ ESSELTE 

Ready Set.Go! is the trademark of Manhattan 
Graphics Corporation ImageStudio, LetraSwudio 
and Electronic Type Library are trademarks of 
Esselte Pendaflex Corporation in the USA. of 
Letraset Canada Limited io Canada and of Esselte 
Letraset Limited elsewhere Other brand of product 
names are Lrademarks or registered trademarks of 
their respective holders 

© Letraset, 1988 
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Mitsubishi Electronics America Inc, 
DiamondScan 19-inch Color Monitor: $2,670 
991 Knox St. 

Torrance, Calif. 90502 

(213) 515-3993 


NCR Corp. 

1700 S. Patterson Blvd. 
Dayton, Ohio 45479 

(513) 445-5000; (800) 222-1235 


New Image Technology 
MacScan flat-bed scanner: $1,995; 
TextScan OCR software: $395 
9701 Philadelphia Court 

Lanham, Md. 20706 


(301) 731-2000 


New York School of Visual Arts 
209 E. 23rd St. 

New York, N.Y. 10010 

(212) 679-7350 


NoRad Corp. 

B60 Radiation/Glare Shield: $129 
1549 11th St, Suite 205 

Santa Monica, Calif. 90401 

(213) 395-0800 


North Carolina State University School 
of Desi; 

PO. Box 77 

Raleigh, Ke c PIS Tit 

(919) 737-220: 


Novell In 

Neate ‘Got shipping yet) 
122 E. 1700 South, 

Provo, Utah 84601 

(801) 379-5900 


nView Corp. 

MacView Frame: $1,695 

11835 Canon Blvd., Suite C-101 
Newport News, Va. 23606 
(804) 873-1354 


Olduvai 

Fonshare co Read-It: $395 
7520A Red Road 

S. Miami, oe 33143 

(305) 6654665 


Paracomp Inc. 

Swivel 3D: $395 

123 Townsend St. 

San Francisco, Calif. 94107 
(415) 543-3848 


Pixelogic Inc. 

ProViz (gray scale): $1,095; ProViz Color: $1,695 
800 W. Cummings Park, Suite 2900 

Woburn, Mass. 01801 

(617) 438-5520 


Platt College 

6250 El Cajon Blvd., 
San Diego, Calif. 92115 
(619) 265-0107 


Polaroid Corp. 

MP4 Copy Camera: $3,100 
to $5,600 depending on 
configuration 

784 Memorial Drive, 

Cambridge, Mass. 02139 

(800) 225-1618 


Pratt Institute 
200 Willoughby Ave., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11205 
(718) 636-3600 


Pre-Press TeAnONOES s Inc. 

SpectreMatch: $3,000; SpectrePrint 
$6,000; SpectreMatch/ Print: $5,000 

543 Encinitas Blvd., Suite 114 

Encinitas, Calif. 92024 

(619) 753-0194 


Quark Inc, 

Quark XPress 2.0; $795 

300 S, Jackson St, Suite 100 
Denver, Colo. 80209 

(303) 934-2211; (800) 543-7711 


QMS Ine. 

ColorScript printer: $21,995 
PO. Box 81250, 

Mobile, Ala. 36689 

(205) 633-4300 


Radius Inc, 

FPD Monitor: $1,095; Interface for Plus and 
SE: $695; Interface for Mac IL $695 

104 E. Plumeria Drive 

San Jose, Calif. 95134 

(408) 434-1010 
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RasterOps Corp. 

TrueCapture 324 board: $2,495; Sbit video card 
$1,595; 24-bit video card: $3,495 (for Mac II only) 

10161 Bubb Road, 

Cupertino, Calif. 95014 

(408) 446-4090 


Saatchi and Saatchi 
375 Hudson St, 


(212) 463-2000 


Rhode Island School of Design 
2 College St 

Providence, R.L 90203 

(401) 331-3511 


8 Oak Park Drive, 
Bedford, Mass. 01730 
(800) 225-8336 


New York, N.Y. 10014-3620 


Scitex America Corp. 
Scitex Visionary system: Design Station, $13,600; 
Primary Design Station, $31,000; Gatew: ay, $80,000 


SetPaths: available on CompuServe and Genie 


Sharp Electronics Corp 

Jxa0d date "88: $4,995; T4450: $6,995 (w/PixelScan ) 
Sharp 

Mahwah, NI 07430 

(201) 529-8200 


Silicon Beach Software Inc. £ 
Digital Darkroom: $295; SuperPaint: $149.95 
9770 Carroll Center Road 


SuperPaint 2.0 
Setting the Standard. Again. 


1 These faces were 
created using the 
freehand Bezier tool, 
which allows you to 
create editable 
Bezier paths quickly 
and easily. Color 
preview lets you 
design on screen and 


in color. 


Both painting 
and drawing features 
were used to create 
this scientific illus- 


tration 


Dorsal fin 


/ 7 
Caudal fin Pelvic tin 


SuperPaint, the best-selling graphics program for the 
Macintosh®, has always set the standard against which other 
software is compared. And we just raised that standard. 

In Version 2.0, SuperPaint gives you more graphics 
power than the costly “professional” drawing programs, yet 
it’s easier to use. Draw spontaneously with the freehand 
Bezier tool, for example. You don't have to get It perfect the 
first time —the Bezier path is completely editable, so you can 
progressively refine your work. Or use AutoTrace™ to 
instantly convert any bitmapped image to an object-oriented 
line drawing 

Then, with a mouse click, you can further refine your 
graphic with the most flexible and sophisticated painting 
tools available on the Mac, including a slick new airbrush that 
works just like the real thing. Plug-in paint tools can be 
custom-programmed and will show up in the tool palette. 

We've added nearly all the other features you wanted, 
too, You can set any document size for printing multiple 
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3 Special effects, 
such as these bubbles 
on the water, can be 
easily created with 
custom - programmed, 


plug - in paint tools 


4 The freehand 
Bezier tool provided 
the precise control 
necessary to draw 
this architectural 


column 


pages, work in landscape view, or use SuperBits™ to edit 
bitmaps of any size and resolution — you can even edit a full 
page at 300 dpi. Plus you can preview your image in color 
before printing. 

More power, more flexibility, and easier to use. That's 
SuperPaint 2.0 — setting the standard for Macintosh 
graphics...again. 


Suggested retail price: $199. Upgrade from 1.0 or 1.1: $50. 


System requirements 
Macintosh Plus, SE or Macintosh Il; 
System 6.0 or later 


Silicon Beach Soltware, Inc 
P.O. Box 261430 
San Diego, CA 92126 © (619) 695-6956 


Auto Trace Superfice amd the Sdican Bewch Suteure logo 


11 @ regtered troxteemart of Apple Compater lm Smo Pats (WA OR 8 


| 
| 


San Diego, Calif. 92126 
(619) 695-6956 


Sony Corporation of America 
Sony 20-inch NTSC monitor: $1,095 
Sony Drive 

Park Ridge, N J. 07656 

(201) 930-1000 


Sprintout/Typesetting Service Corp. 
50 Clifford St 

Providence, R.I. 02903 

(401) 421-2264 


Summ: phics Corp. 
BitPad Bus $495 

777 Commerce Drive 
Fairfield, Conn. 06430 
(203) 384-1344 


SuperMac Technology Inc. 

PixelPaint: $395; PixelPaint Professional: (available 
October/November), 19-inch Standard Monitor: 
$4,795; 19-inch Trinitron Monitor, with 
card and cable: $5,795 (all on Mace Il only) 

295 N. Bernardo Ave. 

Mountain View, Calif. 94043 

(415) 964-8884 


ST ane Videotext 
MORE 2.0; $29) 

10210 Torre pee 

Cupertino, Calif. 95014 

(408) 253-9600 


Symmetry Corp. . 
Acta 2.0: $79 a 
761 E. University Drive, Suite E 

Mesa, Ariz. 85203 

(602) 844-2199; (800) 624-2485 


Tektronix Inc. xy 

4693D printer: $8,495; Mac II interface: $495; ry" 
4-Mbyte memory addition: $2,500 

PO. Box 1000, MS63447 

Wilsonville, Ore. 97070 

(503) 685-3532 : 


T/Maker Co. 

ClickArt pee stacks: $49.95 to $59.95 
1390 Villa 

Mountain View, Calif, 94041 

(415) 962-0195 


Thunderware Inc. 
ThunderScan: $249 
21 Orinda Way 

Orinda, Calif. 94563 a 
(415) 254-6581 pA 4 


3Com 

3+ Mac: $495 
3165 Kifer Road / 
Santa Clara, Calif. 95052 = 
(408) 562-6400 


TOPS/Sun Microsystems 7 
TOPS: $249 a 
950 Marina Village Parkway 
Alameda, Calif. 94501 = 
(415) 769-9669 © 


Truvel ‘. 
TZ-3C: $9,470 (Mac II only) 
8943 Fullbright Ave. 

Chatsworth, Calif. 91311 ~ 
(818) 407-1031 - 


Tree Inc. or $5; 
\uVista: $4,250 (2 Mbyte), $5,995 (4 Mbyte) 
3751 Shadeland Station ‘ , 


Indianapolis, Ind. 46256 F 
(800) 858-8783 a 


pada ie 2 a 
nda Color De god Products Sa = 
150: $47,000; pr = 

575 Madison Ave. => 
New York, N.Y. 10022 or 
(212) 605-0460 P= Ml 


Varitype ‘ . 
VT600 Pl Plus: $16,995; VT600W: $22,995 cae 

11 Mount Pleasant Ave. = ; 
East Hanover, N J. 07936 > 
(800) 631-8134 é 

The Voyager Co. 

Voyager interactive videodises: $50 to 120 
1351 Pacific Coast Highway 

Santa Monica, Calif, 90401 

(213) 451-1383 


WordPerfect C 
WordPerfect 1.01: 
329 N. State St. 
Orem, Utah 84057 
(801) 225-5000 


395 
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This GA ry covers cyan —one of the four process colors. Cyan dithering — a technique that simulates grada- dpi — dots per inch, refers to the resolution of 
Glossa Jy has a blue appearance. tions of gray by using dot patterns. It involves display input or output devices. The Macintosh 
terms used in “The turning elements in each cell of the image area _ screen displays pixels at a rate of 72 dpi and the 


delta compression — a method of recording on (making it black) or leaving it off (making it | LaserWriter prints pixels at 300 dpi 
incredible importance of only the changes between frames in an anima- white). The more elements that are turned on, 


peace Se each complete the darker the cell appears. Most scanners digitizing — the process of converting an 
4 ” & ~ e. This technique can save memory, and dither images automatically and convert them image or text into a digital file that can be 
Sca nners, Color p re p ress delta compressed animations can run faster. to bit maps (see “halftone”) stored, enhanced, printed and otherwise manip- 
» . 
on the desktop, and ulated by a computer with appropriate software. 


“KNVB’s Macs go video.” 
For a more complete GA 


_ Glossary, see MacWEEK’s aes ™ 
May 17 Graphic Arts MacDigitek 


Barlement may look like 


é 


2D iaion “hear af hoving wo a PostScript’ typesetter... 


objects in motion on a single plane. 
Hib object is made to shrink or grow larger. 
dimensional 


objects 
Digace The 3D usin created on a two 
screen by programs that 


..but it’s affordable! 


MacDigitek accepts LaserPrep PostScript 


ae MacDigitek translates Apple Macintosh 


_ LaserPrep PostScript files into Digitek format files from many popular Macintosh desktop 
for direct output to the Digitek 5000 typesetter programs, such as PageMaker 2.0 and 3.0; 
in hundreds of Digitek typestyles, with rules MacWrite; Microsoft Word; MacDraw; 
and scanned graphics in position. Text and ReadySetGo; Ragtime; Quark XPress; 
rules are output at high resolution — 1333 and WriteNow. 


dots per inch. All page elements are output in 
position, as created on the Macintosh screen. 


1 See) called cells. Each cell 

de four pixels across and four down 

|, six across and six down (6by-6), etc. 

: cell sizes can display more gray levels, 
they create a coarser dot pattern fora 

en output resolution, thus they look better 


la higher resolutions. 


Call 1 (800) 444-0877 today to find out how Itek Graphix and the MacDigitek 7 
can save you money, or just fill out and return the coupon below. 4 


color separation — activity pe -rformed on a : : 

lthogra cera or scanner that breaks a The brightest light 

phot « four primary colors by exposing in imaging technology 
ferent pieces of film Graphix 


method of compressing 
nore manageable size for 

ly, no compression stan- 
cnt, each scanner company 


MacDigitek, Digitek and liek Graphix are vademarks of. or under license to liek 
Graphix Corp. PostScnpt is a registered trademark of Adobe Systems Incorporated 
Apple is a registered wademark of and Macintosh, MacWrite, and MacDraw are 
trademarks of, or woder license to, Apple Computer. Inc. PageMaker is a registered 
trademark of Aldus Corporation. Microsol! is a registered trademark of Microsoft 
Corporation. ReadySet Go is » trademark of Manlutian Graphics. Ragtime is « 
trademark of Orange Micro, lnc. Quask and Quark XPress are registered trade 
marks of Quark Incorporated. WriteNow is a trademark of T/Maker Co. 


K any item, such asa | 
lensities that change from 
nite steps (as opposed to a 
iks the photo into large and 
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EPSF — Encapsulated PostScript Format, a 
version of Adobe’s PostScript language that 
functions specifically as an interchange format 
It encodes vector, raster and text information; 
its files are exactly the same for IBM and 
Apple environments 


flatbed scanner — a scanner with a fixed copy 
board, like those of copiers, on which material 
to be scanned is placed. Unlike sheet-fed scan 
ners, flatbed types allow copying from books 
and magazines. They also allow precise posi 
tioning of originals so that no misalignment 
occurs during scanning 


gradient — a senes of colors with consecutive 
changes in hue, saturation and/or luminance 
values between a starting and ending color 


graphics — consist of points, lines, arcs and 
formulas that describe the geometry of an 
object. Examples of graphics include line illus- 
tration, graphs, charts, diagrams and maps. 


gray-scales — the range of gray values that 
can be scanned and processed. Scales can vary 
from 16 levels to 256 levels. The higher the 
gray-scale capability and resolution, the better 
the image quality 


halftone — describes a photograph that has 
been broken into a pattern of small dots at a 
resolution from 65 vertical and horizontal lines 
per inch for newspapers to 120 or more for 
magazines. When printed, the halftone closely 
lates the appearance of the original photo- 
Scanners simulate this process by 


ithenng to produce gray-scales 


Handshake — Scitex’s proprietary page 
description language for pre-press applications 


Scitex has made the specifications public 


in-betweening — or “tweening,” 
for “morphing.” 


see definition 


image — a 


ty, color or | 


y of pixels defining the tonal 
minance of every point in the pic 
ture. Image examples include photographs 


transparencies, video, wire photos and continu 
ous-tone illustrations 


magenta — one of the four process colors 
enta has a red/pink appearance. 


morphing — short for metamorphosing, mor 
phing means gradually changing from one 
shape to another, like changing from a brick 


into a hot air balloon 


music library — libraries of stock music for 
which rights have ranted, covering a vast 


pos and moods. This music 


range of styles 


ailable for use 


types of productions 


including indu s made with desk 


top video techniques, for fixed licensing fees 
NTSC 


mittee, used to label the technical standards for 


broadcast video in the United States, Japan and 


National Television Standards Com 


a few other countries, Great Britain and much 
of Europe uses a different standard called PAI 
(Phase Alternating Line) 


OCR — optical character recognition, the abili 
ty to “read” printed text (characters) and con 
vert il to digitized files that can be saved on 
disk and edited as any text file 


page — two-dimensional arrangement of type 
set text, graphic and image content 


Pageplan — Crosfield’s proprietary page 
description language for pre-press applications 


Crosfield has made the specifications public 


pel —a binary picture element that can be 
black or white 
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PICT — the file format generated by the 
Macintosh display language QuickDraw 
Object-oriented, PICT files are composed of 
QuickDraw commands 


PICT II — the PICT file format enhanced for 
color and gray-scale graphics. PICT II uses the 
color QuickDraw commands developed for the 
Macintosh II 


picture element — smallest unit of a digitized 
picture; see pel and pixel 


pixel — a picture element that contains gray- 
scale information 


PMS colors — Pantone Matching System, 


a colorant mixture system that has become 
the de facto standard for color printing. PMS 


One othe 


color guides and approved inks provide a stan- 
dard method of designating and controlling 
specific colors 


PostScript — a page description language 
from Adobe that describes the complete page 
including text, graphics, and images intended 
for printing on raster output devices. It defines 
all page elements as mathematically scaleable 


Way to improve 


your vision. 


| — TAPHIC ARTS GLOSSARY Ex ERER RRS e separ era anes coe) 


formulas. Output resolution depends on the res- 
olution of the output device. The same 


process color — varied percentages of cyan, 
magenta, yellow and black inks in a screen pat- 


change RGB to NTSC. Because RGB signals 
keep the three component colors separate, they 


PostScript file can be sent to a low-resolution 
___ LaserWniter or a high-resolution imagesetter. 
___ PostScript has become the de facto standard 
page-description language for electronic pub- 
fishing. Display PostScript allows true WYSI- 
WYG of a page on a computer screen. 


tern for printing. 


raster graphics — pixels (picture elements) 
that combine to form the picture. Raster graph- 
ics are not defined objects. 


don't suffer from the fringing and bleeding 
problems of NTSC 


file format for graphics. It was developed for 
RGB —red, green and blue, the signal that the ImageStudio and is used by many scanners 


Mac II puts out. It takes a video encoder to 


RIFF — Raster Image File Format, Letraset’s 


GIVES YOU SO MUCH 
 FORSOLITTLE. 


_ Introducing the $1099, suggested retail 

e, Cornerstone SinglePage Display System 

or the Mac SE* Now you can see the whole 

page at once. And get the whole story. 

For $1099 you get a full page vertical 

d a system including a 15” anti-glare monitor 
vith 640x870 of flicker-free resolution, the 

display controller board, and a tilt-and-swivel 

se. So you can stop scrolling around and 


You see, we're the Page Display people. 
We build nothing but Page Display systems for 
the Mac and PC. So we spend our time looking 
at how you look at your computer. 

That’s why our display systems are 
Quickdraw Compatible and support all the 
popular Mac software solutions like Aldus 
PageMaker and Microsoft Excel. And then we 
provide technical support and warranty 


~ 
Dale 


a down to work. everything for at least a year. 
ter can offer. That way you get 
a great productivity the most out of your com- 
But they can also be very frustrating puter. And the most for 


eniiance! 


you always have to printinorderto —_—Just $1099. 
ee it looks like, 3 See two at once. 
: AG ve put an end to that. The Cornerstone If you prefer to deal 
Display System gives you a full with two pages at a time, 


5; cia Gime Onascreen big and brightenough __ the Cornerstone DualPage 

( a0 read even the fine print. So you Display System offers Mac SE 
atyou ‘redoing— and II users ultra-fine resolution (1152x 
rre doing— 896) in a 19” display system. So you can 
print. work on two pages side-by-side, instead of 
w you can have scrolling back and forth. 


lay system for less See us in action. 
the price ofa laser Whether you're using a PC, 
mater And we think that Mac II or Mac SE, see what Cornerstone’s 
gee you try it, you'll find SinglePage and DualPage Display 
the Comerstone SinglePage Systems can do for your computer 
Display System is Just as Call us at (800) 562-4515 for 
invaluable as that printer the dealer nearest you. 
Soe what $1099 buys you today. We're Cornerstone 

| ison Wwe can offer you the SinglePage Technology, the Page Display 
Disy) m for so little is that we design people. And we think it’s time your 


5 


ronics. Our Large-Scale Integration computer — C 
use the fastest logic currently got the =g NES Soe 
‘ get the best products at big Carnerstone Technology, I883 Ringwood Avenue 
picture. San Jowe, C\ 951311721 


1 S1199 


ruoluge une Lademarks of Camentone ‘Tectnnalogy. Other brand or product names are rademarks of regatered trademarks of (hew respective holders 


RIP — Raster Image Processor. Typographic 
systems must define the exact location of a 
block of copy in geometric terms and the char- 
acters in a typographic system are defined as 
codes, usually ASCII codes. It is only when the 
typographic image is converted for output 
(using a RIP) that the codes retrieve the geo- 
metric outline of the character from memory 
and convert that outline into a pixel-by-pixel 
rendition of the letterform in the requested size 
and resolution. 


scanner engine — the basic scanner electro- 
optical mechanism. As is the case with laser 
printers, some manufacturers supply engines 
used by other scanner vendors, such as 
Microtek for Abaton and AST and Canon for 
Hewlett-Packard. 


scan rate — the speed at which a scanner 
reads text or images. It is usually expressed in 
terms of “seconds per page.” Like rated printer 
speeds or EPA gas mileage figures, advertised 
scan rates are maximums that are attained only 
under optimum conditions. 


SPI — samples per inch, a term used with 

scanners as another way of saying dots per 
inch. It represents the number of pixels the 
scanner reads for every inch of scanning. 


spot color — color within a page layout, usual- 
ly a single graphic or body of type such as drop 
caps or rules. Spot color is often specified with 
a single PMS color. 


story board —a series of drawings that repre- 
sent key frames of a video or film. Story boards 
are used in the planning stage of a production 
to help visualize the final product. 


TARGA — Truevision Advanced Raster Graph- 
ics Adapter. TARGA is a trade name for a series 
of high-performance graphics boards marketed 
by Truevision Inc. TARGA boards plug into per- 
sonal computers and convert an analog video 
source into digital form. Images can be cap- 
tured or scanned into TARGA format from 
video cameras, videotape, 35mm or flatbed 
scanners and then edited in full color. 


TIFF — Tag Image File Format, a widely 
supported format for scanned images. TIFF 
was designed by Aldus and Microsoft to pro- 
mote the interchange of digital images for elec- 
tronic publishing applications. TIFF24 is an 
extended version for 24-bit scanners and sup- 
ports a wide range of image resolutions and 
color encoding methods. 


VCR — home VHS, Beta or 8mm deck. 


vector graphics — object-oriented, geometric 
graphics. The objects in a geometric system are 
defined mathematically, e.g., a circle is defined 
by the location of its center and its radius. 


video encoder — a device that changes the 
RGB output of a computer into NTSC video, 


videotape format — over 15 NTSC video 
formats are in use today, and more are on the 
horizon. Those in common use, in order of 
arguable ascending video quality, are: VHS, 
Beta, VHS HQ, 8mm, SuperBeta, 3/4 inch, 
Super VHS, 3/4 inch SP, BetaCam, MII, Beta- 
Cam SP, 1 inch, D2, D1. They range in price 
from several hundred dollars to several hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 


VIR — Videotape recorder. 


wipe — a type of transition between two 
images. A good example would be curtains and 
a window. When you close the curtains, you are 
“wiping” the curtain image over the window 
image. A curtain pattern is one of many forms a 
wipe can take 
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“A Kick on the Seat of the Pants,” 78 
“A Whack on the Side of the Head,” 78 
ABA Software, 28 

Abaton flat-bed scanner, 42 

Abaton Technology Corp., 21 
Accelerator, 70, 84, 86 

Acta, 12-14 

Adobe Illustrator, 30, 46, 56, 64, 65 
Adobe Separator, 64 

Adobe Systems, 16-20, 72, 80, 84 
AGXit, 14 

AIFF, 68 

Alber, Josef, 79 

Aldus FreeHand, 18, 46, 56, 64, 65, 72 
Aldus PageMaker, 9, 47, 49, 62, 79, 80 
Aldus, 9, 18 

AlSoft, 18 

Altsys, 17, 18 

Ambrose, Linda, 32 

American Institute for Graphic Arts, 56, 58 
Amencan Intelliware Corp., 68 

Amiga, 84, 87 

animatics, 68-71 

animation, 70-71, 84-87: 2-D, 84-86; 3-D, 85 
Ann Arbor Softworks, 78 


Apple high-resolution color monitor, 12, 14, 


41,84 
Apple Scanner, 21-22 
Apple, 16, 22, 50, 56-57, 68, 79 
AppleScan, 22 
AppleShare, 17 
AppleTalk, 9, 17 
Applied Imagination, 68 
archiving, 9 
Art Center College of Design, 71, 79 
ASCII, 50, 62 
Ashton-Tate, 9 
AST Research, 21, 23 
AST TurboScan, 21 
Atex, 49, 50 
Atkinson, Bill, 57 
Audio Interchange File Format. See AIFF 
Autographix Inc, 14 
AVA 1, 80 
Avalon Development Corp., 28, 46, 50 
backup, 9 


Bedford Meteor 3200, 62 
Bieman, Emil O., 64, 65 

Big Picture monitor, 26 
Bigelow & Holmes, 17, 20 
Bit Pad Plus, 22 

bit-mapped fonts, 16, 20, 72 
bit-mapped images, 68, 86 
Bitstream Inc., 16, 17, 20, 48 
Black, Roger, 17, 20 
Bodoni, 16 

Brochstein, Deborah, 79 
Caere Corp., 22, 58 
California Institute of the Arts, 78 
Canon, 75 

Cardinal Type Service, 65 
Carta, 65 

CD-ROM, 9, 58, 74, 79 
cdev, 22 

cel animation, 85-86 
Central Graphics, 32, 34, 36 
Century Old Style, 20 

CGI Inc., 50 

cgScript, 20 


Chicago, 16 

chunky planar, 74 

Cl Font Image processor, 65 

Cibachrome prints, 14 

Claris CAD, 18 

Claris, 9, 18, 72 

Clement Mok Designs, 56 

Click Art, 68 

clip art, 68 

clip sound, 68 

CMYK, 46-50, 74, 75 

Color Layout System, 48 

Color QuickDraw, 74, 75 

color printing, 21 

color scanners, 22 

color TIFF, 23 

color transparencies, 14 

ColorCapture, 23 

ColorFREEZE 24, 23 

Commodore, 84, 87 

Compatible Systems Engineenng 
Inc., 47, 50 


compiler, 71 

Compugraphic Corp., 17, 18, 20 

CompuServe, 32, 68 

Computer Arts Institute, 78, 79, 80 

Computer Friends Inc., 23, 84, 86 

“Computer Graphics for Designers and 
Artists,” 79 

continuoustone images, 21 

Counter, 30 

Cricket Draw, 13, 78, 79, 80 

Cricket Graph, 72 

Cricket Presents, 12-14, 80 

Cricket Software, 12, 72, 74, 80 

Crosfield Electronics Lid., 47-50 

CyberChrome, 47, 49 

CyberMerge, 49 

CyberPublishing, 49 

Data Translations Inc., 23 

database management, 9 

Datacopy 830 scanner, 21 

Datacopy Corp., 21, 22 

Datavision, 36 

Demoney, Jerry, 65 

Design & Type, 36 

design schools, 78-80 

DEST Corp., 22 

Digital Darkroom, 23, 26-28 

digital-to-analog convertor, 74 

digitizer, 48 

digitizing cards, 23 

digitizing tablets, 21 

Display PostScript, 48 

dithering, 21, 23, 74 

document management, 9 

dot densities, 48 

dot-matrix printer, 16 

Doubl Click, 84 

Dunkelberg, Terrie, 32 

E-Machines Inc., 26 

eight-bit graphics card, 26, 47 


Eisaman, Johns and Laws Advertising Inc., 


12-14 
Electronic Arts, 72 
Electronic Visions Inc., 86 
Encapsulated PostScript. See EPS 
EPS, 20, 23, 30, 47, 50, 64, 70 
Ethernet, 9 


EtherTalk LAN, 48 

Expression drivers, 74 

external commands (XCMDs), 70 

Farallon Computing, 68 

fax modems, 9 

Field, Charles, 79 

15-bit color, 74 

Fifth Generation Systems, 18 

file compression, 23 

file formats, 30 

file server, 9, 17 

file-locking, 9 

filter screen, 26 

Finder, 17 

Fine Print magazine, 16 

flat-bed scanners, 21-23 

Font Downloader, 16 

font ID numbers, 18, 32 

Font/DA Juggler Plus, 18 

Font/DA Mover, 17, 18 

Fontastic Plus, 17, 18 

fonts, 16-20, 30 

FontShare, 17 

Franklin Gothic, 18, 20 

Franze, Scott, 78 

full chunky, 74 

FullPaint, 78 

FullWrite, 9 

Galliard, 17, 18, 20 

Garamond, 17, 34 

Gateway, 47, 48 

General Purpose Interface Bus, 22 

Geneva, 16 

Giovanni Agnelli Foundation, 71 

Goudy, 62 

Graphics Tablet, 22 

GraphistPaint II, 28 

gray-scale scanners, 21 

GTCO, 22 

halftones, 21, 23, 28, 46, 48 

“Handbook of Contemporary 
Design,” 79 

Hell Graphics, 49 

Helvetica, 13, 16, 17, 30, 62 

Hersey, John, 72, 74 

Hewlett-Packard, 21, 22, 74 

Howtek Inc., 22 


Howtek Pixelmaster inkjet pn 
HP PaintJet, 74 
HP ScanJet, 21 
HyperBook Maker, 68, 71 
HyperCard, 56, 58, 68-71, 78, 
HyperScan, 22 = 
Ideaform, 68, 71 ‘- 
illustration, 41-44 _ 
Illustrator 88, 32, 46, 47, 50, 56, 72, 80, 84 
See also Adobe Illustrator 
ImageStudio, 23, 28, 46, 80 
ImageWniter, 16, 72, 79 
Imaginator, The, 68 
in-betweening, 84-86 
“Industrial Design,” 41, 42 
InFocus Systems, 14 
inkjet printers, 72-74 
input tablet, 26 
“Interaction of Color,” 79 
Interleaf Publisher, 9 
Interleaf, 9 
International Typeface Co. See 
Iris Graphics, 74 
Iris Model 3024 inkjet printer, 74 
ITC, 16, 17, 18, 20, 62 : 
Jobs, Steve, 57 
Jordan, McGrath, Case and Tay) 
JustText, 63, 64 d 
Kare, Susan, 57 
Karp, Newton, Van Brunt Inc., 8487 
Kerlow, Isaac, 79 Si 
kerning, 17, 49, 62 in 
Klutz, 85 - 
Knowledge Engineering, 63 a 
Knowledge Navigator, 71 -~, 
Koala Technologies Corp., 23 
Krishna Copy Center, 42 
Kunz, Willi, 65 
Kurta Corp., 22, 26, 27 r 
LANs, 9 3 
large-screen monitors, 12, 14, 26 
LaserPaint, 46 
LaserWare, 46 
LaserWriter, 16, 20, 21, 34, 62,79 _ 
LCD projection screen, 14 ‘ 
leading, 17 
Leonard, Brian, 78 
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4 > Contact 

Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., One Park Ave., 
New York, NY 10016, (212) 503-5447. 


Of Course You’re Excited! 


But we recommend you distribute 
your new reprints one by one. 
\. Reach your highest marketing potential 
Sa with Ziff-Davis reprints! 
Jennifer Locke—Reprints manager, 


Matrix PCR & QCR Owner: 


MicroSlide 


by Microcomm 


(201) 238-8181 
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set Electronic Type Library, 20 


 ——_ aE INDEX 


NCR, 71 Printing Services Management, 30 slide scanners, 22 Times Roman, 62 
USA, 14, 20, 23, 28, 46, 80 NEC Inc., 48 printing, 30-35: color, 72 slide shows, 12-14, 84 Tinkel Design, 30 
NeoScribe eae a4 ProScan, 21 Slot Manager, 74 TOPS, 9, 17 
d Color Layout System, 49 network publishing, ProTypography, 36 SoftFonts, 16, 20 TPS, 9 
Aaghtspeed Inc., 48 New Font Nambesing Table. See NENT ProViz, 23 SoftStyle, 74 traps, 48 
be shots, 46 New Image Technologies, 22, 23 puck, 22, 23 Software Output Services, 65 TrueCapture 324, 23 
ic, 16, 21-23, * 48, 49, 62, 65, 79 New York, 16 QMS ColorScript, 72, 74, 75 Sony NTSC monitor, 84 Truevision NuVista, 23 
Ne 16, 20, 2 NENT, 18 QMS Inc., 72 SoundEdit, 68 Truevision, 23 
4 No-Rad dB60, 26 Quark XPress, 9, 18, 46,49, 64, 72 SpectreMatch, 47 TSI, 36 
Norman Cahn Design Studio, 34 Quark, 18 Spiegelman and Mandel, 34 TV Producer Professional 
North Carolina State University, 78 QuickDraw, 16, 72, 74 Sprintout, 30, 36 genlock/encoder, 84 
Novell NetWare, 50 Radius FPD monitor, 12, 14 StandOut!, 14 2A-bit color, 23,74 
NTSC standard video encoder, 87 Radius, 14 Stat Store's PostScript Design Studio, 65 24-bit video board, 47 
NuView card, 23 Rand, Paul, 62 Stone, 16, 17, 18 typefaces, 16-20 i 
nView Corp., 14 raster image processor, story boarding, 13, 63-71, 84 Typesetting Service Corp., 47,49 
object-oriented, 9, 71 RasterOps, 23, 74 Storyboarder, 68 Typografiks, 36 
OCR, 22, 58 Read-It, 22 stripping, 46 Typogram, 65 
Odesta Document Management System, 9 ReadSetShow. See StandOut! Studio 800, 49 typography, 16-20, 46, 62-65 
Odesta, 9 Ready,Set,Gol, 18 Studio/8, 72 TZ3C Truvel, 23 
Olduvai Corp., 17, 22 registration, 48 Stufflt, 23 U-Design, 30, 36 
OmniPage, 22, 58 Reid, Tom, 26 stylus, 22, 23 Unda Color Design and Production 
optical character recognition. See OCR RGB, 47 Suitcase files, 17, 18 System, 50 
Packlt, 23 Rhode Island School of Design, 78, 79 Suitcase, 18 Unda Inc., 50 
PageSpec, Romano, Ellen, 56, 57 Summagraphics, 22 Universe, 62 
Palatino, 17, 18, 62 Rosebush, Judson, 79 Sun Microsystems, 17, 50 users groups, 16 
Paracomp, 80, 84 Saatchi & Saatchi, 46 SuperMac Technology, 14, 41-44, Varityper, 62 
Rampone, 62 ScanMaster, 22 46, 72, 80, 84 video cameras, 23, 28 
PC Viewer, 14 scanners, 9, 21-23, 26, 28, 47, 49, 78, 84: Sere Ate Maye bach) re 23, 28 
PDR Computer Impressions, 62-65 color, 22 wivel 3D, video monitor, 
photo restoration, 26-23 Scaramozzino, Michael, 30 Symantec, 14 video output card, 14 
PhotoCraft, 26-28 School of Visual Arts, 78, 79 Symmetry Corp., 12 video, 84-87 
PhotoMac, 23, 28, 46, 50 Scitex Response, 48 Synervision, 48 videocassette recorders, 23, 28, 87 
PICT, 23, 30, 72, 75 Scitex, 32, 47-50, 62-64 Synthesis Concepts, 34 videodisc, 23, 71 
PICT I, 27, 30, 50, 72, 75 screen angles, 48 System 6.0, 17 VideoWorks Il, 70, 71, 79, 8487 
pixeloriented, 9, 71 screen fonts, 16 T/Maker Co., 68 Visionary, 47, 48 
Pixelogic Inc. 23 screen i secre seen ree Oe 
i John, 56 TARGA, 47, 49 ‘oyager Co., 71 
rhe EG Lote Ry Sculley, John, B . Ss Waldman Graphic, 32,36 
Platt College, 80 service bureaus, 18, 30-35, 47, 49 templates, 13, 14 Weisz Yang Dunkelberger Inc., 74 
points, 17,18 Set Paths, 17 thermal ae cece, 75 ve mage 14 
1 47, 6 Electronics 22,74 30it color, olfe, y, 
STS ee ees Sharp JX-300, 22 ae 32-bit color, 74 WordPerfect, 18 
Pose fom 14 18,72 Sharp JX-450 color scanner, 22, 84 36-Dit color, 47 World Class Fonts, 84 
Pratt Institute, 79 Sharp JX-730 color inkjet printer, 74 3Com, 9 WORM, 23 
Pre-Press Technologies Inc., 47 sheet-fed scanners, 21-23 ThunderScan, is xheight, 16 
pre-press, 46-50 3 Silicon Beach Software Inc. 23, 26,80 ThunderWare, Xerography, 72, 75 
presentation software, 12-14 Slide Writer, 26 IER 5-08 $0.47, 49, 64 Zapf, Hermann, 17 


precantark) not-for-profit organization audit their circulation records. 
the other hand, over 1,300 publications (like this one) belong to BPA. Once a 
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helps som somebody important: : you. Because the more a publication and 


te MITSUBISHI 


VAN INSTRUMENT 


Scientific Devices East 


the Computer Graphic Products Supplier 
that assures you greater support! — 


Cal es tat pore eoacent desks, Dvater inquiries are invited 
= new seer 6 2 Comecmns cat Powe prome coe 


(201) 837-1 (004 (203) 248-9361 (215) 956-0700 


Scientific Devices East, Inc. 1415 Queen Anne Road Teaneck NJ 07666 
Serving the High-Tech industry tor ower to decodes 

ne Ww YORK niw “ASE me CT PLANS TL VAMA 
“available in certain geographic regions 
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and let KeyMaster™ import logos, special symbols and 
clip art into a high resolution PostScript® font. 


KegMaster helps you to quickly organize your library of 
drawings into a font, for easy access with any Macintosh™ 
application 


KeyMaster imports files from programs like Aldus 

FreeHand™, MacDraw™, SuperPaint™, Adobe Illustrator™, etc. Imagine 

having artwork from all these programs available to you at the touch of a key 
KeyMaster automatically generates a PostScript and bitmap font from your art 
making access very simple Artwork fonts eliminate problems with importing, 
cutting, pasting and placing of Encapsulated PostScript or PICT files 


From the makers of Aldus FreeHand™, Fontographer®, and FONTastic™ Plus 
comes yet another essential application for desktop publishing 


Cc 
720 Avenue F, Suite 109 
Plano, TX 75074 
(214) 424-4888 


The key to art access! 
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BY EZRA SHAPIRO 


ASCII, ». A tiny tribe of Barbarians 
that achieved its place in history by 
sacking the Roman alphabet. The 
Ascii were eventually defeated by 
their enemies, the Gothics, the 
Uncials and the Italics. 


bleed, v. To extend artwork beyond 
the edge of the document, thereby 
covering the entire page. So named 
because of the effect of this tech- 
nique on the printing budget. 


copyright, n. The indisputable 
common-law privilege held since 
time immemorial by owners of 
optical scanners to reproduce any- 
thing they can get their hands on 
as clip art 


desktop, adj. Pertaining to the sur- 
face of a piece of furniture, a wall or 
a sheet of paper. Desktop publishing 
is defined as printing text and graph- 
ics on a blotter, note pad or some 
other paper object found on the top 
of a desk. Desktop presentation 
refers to reproducing the same 
material on 35mm slides so it may 
be projected onto a wall. Desktop 
communications involves beating 
one’s head on either a desk or a wall 
in a rhythmic pattern known as the 
binary code. 


dingbat, . Edith Bunker. 


disk, n. A flat, circular object used 
for storage of computer data in 
much the same fashion as pizza is 
used for storage of pepperoni. 


documentation, m. What passes for 
humor in the computer industry. A 
transcript of Saturday Night Live as 
hosted by Torquemada. 


em dash, », A hyphen with delu- 
sions of grandeur. 


fax, n. The ultimate in retrograde 
technology. Using thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of equipment, a hand- 
written note can be scanned, digi- 
tized, transmitted and finally 
reproduced as ... a handwritten note! 
The high-tech response to the 
postage stamp, 


flush, uv Align type to the left or 
right, thereby beating a pair of aces. 
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font, n. Loosely, a typeface or family 
of typefaces. A bit-mapped font is 
one that displays a typeface on the 
screen of a computer. Typefaces for 
laser printers, which must be kept in 
the Blessed System Folder, are 
known as baptismal fonts. 


GIF, n., abbrev. A format for color 
graphics files immortalized by the 
young Ronald Reagan in a film about 
college computing. Almost everyone 
recalls his famous last line,“Win one 
for the GIFFER.” 


gray-scale, n. Tarzan’s family name. 


grid, n. A system for layout that 
divides the page into rectangular 
regions, much like a football field. 
Best suited for large documents, as 
the ruler lines show measurements 
in yards. 


groupware, n. Software designed to 
be used in a communal setting, such 
as a hot tub. Brought to you by 
minds similar to those that gave you 
Rolfing, EST and Geraldo Rivera. 


H & J, n. Achain of restaurants 
known for its inedible fried clam 
dinners. 


halftone, . A graphical child of 
mixed parentage, in this case 
fathered by photography and borne 
by printing. 


hairline, n. A very thin line, or rule. 
A hairline that extends into the mar- 
gins of the page is said to recede. 


Helvetica, n. The Wonder Bread of 
typesetting. 


hypertext, n. A system for linking 
regions of text and graphics to other 
regions of text and graphics to 
implement a kind of computerized 
stream of consciousness designed 
to facilitate ... oh, never mind. 


interface, n. 1. The look and feel of 
a software program, as determined 
by lawsuit. 2. An attempt to connect 
two devices that cannot and should 
not be connected, in defiance of 
God, man and the manufacturers. 


newsletter, n. According to vendors 


i 
The devil's dictionary 


of desktop publishing software, any- 
thing stuffed into a three-column 
format regardless of content, style 
or quality. 


object orientation, 7. The process 
of training an object to do what you 
want it to do, usually held the first 
week of the new semester. 


Sar. 
We 


page makeup, n. A cosmetic treat- 
ment applied to ugly text in the vain 
hope of making it more appealing to 
the reader. 


r 


pica, n. A unit of measure, by con- 
vention larger than a smidgin but 
smaller than a whole bunch. Fre- 
quently divided into smaller units, 
called points, each of which is 
smaller than a smidgin but larger 
than a hair. 


PICT, n., abbrev. A Celtic tribe 
renowned for painting themselves 
blue and dancing naked in the 
forest. 


PMS, n. The Pantone Matching Sys- 
tem, a color specification system for 
printing, intended 

to simplify the mixing of inks. 

Some colors so specified are known 
to produce cramps and other symp- 
toms of distress. 


pre-press, « What you did before 
polyester. 


printer, #. 7, A human being whose 
sole aim in life is to make mince- 
meat of the graphic artist’s work. 2 
A mechanical device with exactly 
the same objective. 


proof, n. A test printing of a docu- 
ment. After an indeterminate num- 
ber of such tests have failed (usually 
no fewer than five and no more than 
eight), the word proof changes 
meaning to indicate the strength of 
the alcoholic beverage needed to 
expedite the process. 


re 


raster, n. A member of a Jamaican 
cult; e.g., Bob Marley. 


register, u To send the warranty 
card to the manufacturer of a desk- 
top publishing product. The owner 
of the product is then entitled to 
wear a registration mark, which 
looks like a miniature archery tar- 
get, either on a pendant or branded 
into the center of the forehead. 


runaround, 7. Ragged text that 
vaguely conforms to the outline of a 
graphic. Mistakenly hailed as a 
recent triumph of desktop publish- 
ing, computer users actually have 
been getting it from manufacturers 
for some time now. 


separation, n. A method of dividing 
colors into black-and-white compo- 
nents for printed output. When no 
output is desired, the process of 
dividing colors into black and white 
is called segregation. 


serif, n, A leensy-weensy crossbar 
attached to the ends of letterforms 
by malevolent typographers. 
According to popular legend 

the first serif was designed at 
Nottingham. 


spelling checker, n. Software 
designed to replace human pr¢ 
readers, substituting speed and 
venience for intelligence. As m 
spelling checkers are not smart 

enough to evaluate word choices 
baste on contacts, they are n 
youthful as one might hop 


spreadsheet, n. J. The daily i 
odds for gamblers who bet: 
ketball and football games. 2 At 
of software, formerly characte: 

by its ability to manipulate colu 
of numbers, that now incorpor: 
page layout, graphics, text hand 
macro programming, datab 
agement and the kitchen s 


word processor, #. Another type 
software designed to be all thi 

all people (see spreadshe h 
only discernable difference 
word processors and spre: 
is that manufacturers of 
cessors claim their kitchen s 
include running water; sp 
vendors are not quite so by 


wysiwyg, . Originally the 

pompous, blustering charac 
minor novel by Charles Dicken 
now a derisive term for any idio 
who can’t tell what a printed ¢ 
ment will look like by studyi 
highly accurate screen imag 
of same, 1) 


Ezra Shapiro is a contrib; 
to MacWEEK and an adm 
Ambrose Bierce. 7 
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Introducing Cricket Paint. 


"as 4 
tea 


We've been asked why Cricket Software 
would introduce a black and white paint 
program when the whole world is 
making so much noise about color. 
Frankly, we feel it’s obvious: There are 
more than 1.5 million* monochrome 
Macintosh® users — Apple® hasn't 
abandoned them and neither have we. 
Plus, we felt there was still a lot of 
room for improvement over the current 
best selling paint program 

So, we revved up our monochrome 
Macintoshes in the best Cricket 
Software tradition and developed the 
new standard 
Cricket Paint 
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Feature-rich 
power 

Cricket Paint is 
loaded with 
features. Powerful 


features with more capabilities than you 
thought possible. 

Our FreshPaint™ feature treats your 
newly painted artwork as an object, 
completely flexible 
until you deselect it 
to create “dry paint” 
bitmap images. 
Create, edit and out- 
put documents at 
resolutions from 
72 dpi to 300 dpi. 

Create your own 
textures and tools. 
Then save them for 
future use. 

In addition to the 
standard Cricket 
Paint format, you 
can import or save 
your files in TIFF, 
MacPaint™, and 
PICT formats. 
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Another member of the 
First Family of Graphics 

Cricket Paint is the latest in the Cricket 
family of graphics productivity software, 
Cricket Graph, Cricket Draw, Cricket 
Pict-O-Graph, Cricket Presents, Cricket 
Expression Device Drivers. Cricket 
Software. The leader in graphics 
productivity software 


*Based on market stud 
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Great Valley Corporate Center 
40 Valley Stream Parkway, Malvern, PA 19355 
(215) 251-9890 
Apple and Macint 


Apple Compute 
MacPaint is a rademask of CLARIS Corp 


Nn are rogisiored trademarks of 


© Copyright 1988 Cricket Software, Inc 


$1595 


DPI 44 


$499 


DPI 20 
External 


| 


DPI 60 


$1249 


DPI 100 


$1099 


DPI 100 IT 


$1249 


DPI 1440 


Removable External 


25ms, 10 65ms, 7.5 48ms, 7.5 
Megabits/Sec. data Megabits/Sec. data Megabits/Sec. data 
transfer rate, shock transfer rate, shock transfer rate, shock 
resistant to 30Gs. resistant to 50Gs. resistant to 50Gs. 


28ms, 10 


resistant to 


Unlimited capacity on 
a fixed Syrah 


ur 44mB removable hard disk drive is not 
only fast (25ms average access time ), it's 
also extremely flexible. With the remov- 
able Data Cartridge, you're assured flexibility, 
portability, security, and an unlimited amount of 
storage space. 
Application specific. 
The DPI 44 removable is designed with the 
demanding user in mind. Whether you're working 
with spreadsheets, desktop publishing, graphics, or 
multiple data bases, the 44R has both the speed, and 
unlimited storage capacity. 


Goes anywhere. 

Whether you need to take information with you, or 
send it by courier, the removable Data Cartridge is 
ideal. Rugged (tested to 30G's ), and lightweight 
enough you won't lose time and money shipping 
cross-country 


Complete data security. 

What could be safer than being able to take your 
data with you? No more unauthorized access by 
outside system users. The cartridge is small enough 
to fit inside any safe, briefcase, or desk drawer. 


External 


Megabits/Sec. data 
transfer rate, shock 


Internal 


28ms, 10 
Megabits/Sec. data 
transfer rate, shock 
resistant to 50Gs 


Internal 


28 ms, 10 
Megabits/Sec. data 
transfer rate, shock 
resistant to 50Gs. 


External 
28ms, 10 
Megabits/Sec. data 
transfer rate, shock 
50Gs. resistant to SOGs 


Unlimited storage. 
You simply need to buy additional cartridges. The 
storage possibilities are endless. You could back-up 
your hard disk drives in less time than conventional 
tape drives, and without the possibility of data loss 
due to tape-stretch. 
* Limited time special offer! 
With the purchase of a DPI 44R, you have the 
Opportunity to trade-in your existing hard drive for 
sash.. Yes, we'll buy your old hard disks, working or 
not. You could ear up to $300 cash depending on 
the drive you trade in. Call for details on how you 
qualify to save big bucks. 
A family tradition. 
In addition to our DPI 44R, we also manufacture both 
Internal and External hard disks. From our Internal 
100 and 144mp, to our External 20, 60, 100, and 
144mB drives, you can count on DPI's service and 
guarantee. A full 30 day money-back and one year 
on both parts and labor. No matter what the reason, 
DPI will repair or replace your drive, absolutely free! 
What are you waiting for? Add a DPI hard drive to } 
your system today and come out of the dark ages. 


40 Corning Avenue, Milpitas, Ca 95035 


408/945-1850 


Prices quoted are for cash purchases. California residents add 7 
100, 144, 100 ll, and 144 li are wademarks of DPI. Macintosh 


800/825-1850 


* Sales lax. Price does not include sysiem cable or daisy chaining cable nor shipping. DP! 44 Removable, 20, 60, 
S & registered trademark of Apple Computer. Prices subject lo change without nolice. ¢ 
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